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FOREWORD 



Two HCNiiRED AND TJURTY LEADERS in cducatioH^ govcnimcni, labor, 
industry, and agriculture inm forty-three states gathered in Wash- 
ington October 3, 4, and 5, 1944, upon invitation from the Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Rooscvch, the first While House Conference on Rural 
Educatifm. Sa>res of fcttm fnjm tho?^ who were prct^ni, as well as fn>m 
nun^rous others interest cil in our rural schools, appraise this Conference 
as a great milestone in the history of education. 

Four general sessions were held in the While House with Mrs. Rtx^Kvelt 
in attendance thruiHit the meetings. In addition, the Conference, divided 
into ten grou{>s, each under the leadership of 3 chairman and two recorders, 
met during three evening sessions at the headquarters building of the 
National Hducatitm Aswjciation. At the evening sessions, these ten groups 
discussed the outstanding; problems c<mfronting rural education, assigned 
in advanct to them, jud drafted re{x>ris and rectMnmendations for the 
si>lution of these prol>lcms. 

The wmfcrencc ums called, plannctl, and directed by three divisions of 
the National Hduciititm Ass<»ciatitjn. and was financed by a nKxlest ap- 
propriaiii»n to the IX'parimcnt f»f Rural Eilucaticm from the War and 
Peace Fund of the Associ.aic^n. llie dclei;ates paid their own exjxnses. 

Since the oificcrs of the Conference dv] not feel ei^iia! to the difficult 
task of ch<K>«ng hum ievcral ih<»u.s;Hul j)ctiple eligible in every way to at- 
tentl this meeting, tluy calletl ujxui 150 le;iders thru<;ui the country in July 
t<* senti in names of men and women working in all phases of rural educa- 
tion, lay professional and to state the ten outstanding problems facing 
the rur.fl scluHils that are publicly controlled and publicly supjxjrted. The 
resjvm.^' was immetliaie and almost tAerwhelming. 

Out ot the 75rj names submitted, only 2^0 men and women could be 
selected Inrcause of the capj;:ity of the East Room of the White House and 
the \\\iriime Secret Jkrrvice Regulations governing such conferences. 
Again, the ollicers of the (^mfereme feh the need of help and invited 
several well known leaders in rural eilucation tf) anr)€ to the NEA head- 
quarters to assist in choosing the names to Ik: sent to the White House, from 
which the formal invitations were issued. This part of our work was diffi- 
cult and hean breaking, and consumed a week of our time, for m> manv 
were fully qualified to attend, and few could be invited. The White 
House made no suggesticms regarding either the {xrsons to be invitetl or 
the problems they were to iliscuss. 

f9i 
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The White House CoNFSjiSKcfi 



Thc« )eaders» lay and professional, have long been familiar with the 
problems confronting rural education; they have wwkcd for years toward 
the K^ution of them, and with a measure of success. For this reason, the 
conferees were able in rca)rd-brcaking time to reach their ctMiclusions in 
their group discussi^s and to record them for definite, future use. The 
While House meeting gave the much-n^ttl opportunity to dramatize 
th«e problems for milhcms of people who either were uninformed at ^ut 
thcnit or, worse, were indifferent to their solution* 

NcH only mcn^rs td this Conference but also friends erf education every- 
where were heartened by the friendly, significant statement of Presiucnt 
Rooseveh that we must lay plans now "for the peacetime e^ablishmcnt of 
our educational system on a belter basis than wc have ever known before,** 
and that "tl^ federal government should render financial aid where it is 
needed, and only where it is needed/* This statement in regard to federal 
aid, the President also made in 1938 to the annual convention of the 
National Education Association held in New York City, On numerous 
occasions thruout the y^irs, Mrs. Roosevelt has advocated federal financial 
assistance and leadership in the solutif)n of our educational prd^lems. 

One of the dynamic outcomes of this Qmfcrence included in this 
volume is the Charter for the Education of Rural Children which is the 
work of so many thai no attempt is made to name them here. Suggestions 
have been offered by many i^rsons that the Charter Ix framed and hung 
in every scho<)lh()Usc in the land, from the one-room rural school to the 
highest university. Further, it has Ixcn suggested that October 4 he set 
aside, in the rural schofils particularly, for a community program on rural 
educaiion, m which students, teachers, and parents may become familiar 
year by year with the goals set up ft>r the betterment o( our rural schools, 
and in which plans may be made to reach them* 

Simple and reasonable as these goals are, it will take years of under- 
standing, co()}>erative efT«)rt on the part of laymen and educators to attain 
them. .Vs a beginning toward that cP'l a number of regional and state 
a)nferences are m>w being planned artjund the discussions, reports, and 
recommendations of this firs^ White House Conference on Rural Educa- 
tion. If faithful, unremitting work is done in accordance with the program 
of action laid tWn by tliis C^mference, wc cun hoptt to see tremendijus 
progress in rural education within lht.Micxt ten years. 

f:HARI. ORMONI> WILLIAMS 

ExecKtwe Chairman 

White House Conjcrence on Rural Education 
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INTRODUCTION 



I AM €LAD to have this c^iponuniiy to write a few words of introdiKiicn 
to this vdume which records the proceedings of the three-day Con- 
ference on Rural Education held in the White House in Cktt^xer 1944. 
Needless to say, it was a source of great satisfacticm both to the President 
and to me that the historic East Room a^uld be u^ for this purpose 
since we (eel hat rural education is of such great imjKMtance in the com- 
ing years. 

Our increase in pc^pulation is in the rural areas and yet these area$ have 
less taxable values than the urban centers and, therefore, many children arc 
penalized by having to accqn pocn-er schools and poorer teachers ihati 
they would have in a city. 

Education, of course, is not completely j^iven in schools and for that 
reason many a man brought up in the country, in looking back on his 
early years, will feel that taken as a whole his education has better fitted 
him for life than if he had had more academic, cultural, and vocational 
opportunities. 

Rural children deve!*jp charatter antl enilurancc at an early age and ihey 
also karn a little about a great many things which gives them a greater 
tjpportunity to decide what are the things ihey want to know more about. 
Many may think that the city children have even greater variety in their 
cnvimnment hut as a matter of fact ihc background of the country chihl 
is nearly always a richer and ithh-c siHisfying youthful existence. 

There is no use ik-nying, however, that our scIkkjIs in rurul areas do not 
provide all that modern schtit)ls can give in preparation for earning a 
living as well as for the enjnyment of life in this extremely complex world. 

Farm organizations have done a cenain amount to interest rural young 
people in farm work and in farm homemaking but they seem to me to 
have very liiiic imagination when it comes to helping prepare the young 
petjple in making go4«l in a city where w> many of them must go. In addi- 
tion, most of ihcm seem to have a very smug and s,Uisfied atiifudc as to 
their achievements an<l I have never known any <jrganization that had that 
altiliKle that was really striving to move forward and give its memiicrs 
all the op}X)rlunities which our new and changing civilization makes 
available. 

To use just one cxamjMe- ctK^perativcs should be pan of the scIuh)] life 
of every rural sch<io] and yn you do nor fuvl them .set up and training 

In J 
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"IVe ought to j^ire eqtialit\ of edttcatitm to every child in this country, I have 
learned it gvin^ thru the wurti.< of huspitah. I hope that in the jiiture it will move 
every one of iif tn fee that n e really wnr^ for thir, ivor/( for it just as haril as tt e 
{now hull' ami ^et the bacf{in^ of all the people n e can possibly ^et in our 
communities." 
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children to w>rk in them in the rural sch«K)ls as a rule. This is left until 
the end «>f the schfxil period and they have to discover gradually for them- 
selves that much of their future cc^mfort in life is going to depend on 
knowing how to cof){^ratc for their mutual benefit. 

The recommendations which were made by the panels of this iUm^ 
ferencc touch on many subjects. Tlie Charter which was workal out will, 
I hope, become the dfK:umcnt uscti as a signix>si U) the future. 

As we set (uirselvcs each go;d, we ought lo check it against the i^jeciives 
worked out by this Conference. I think federal aid will be needed to 
aca)mplish many of these desiretl results, but once it is understiKxl that 
this aid shall fxr given without any strings tietl to it except living up to 
certain minimum stamlards, I think wc should have no further opj")osilion 
from }Ht)ple who really want progress. It is in the interest of demtKracy 
and the preservation of our couniry {hat we fight tor the itnprovemeni of 
our rural sch(x>ls. 
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A CHARTER OF EDUCATION FOR 
RURAL CHILDREN 

THE FiRST WHITE HOUSE €X}NFERENCE ON RURAL EDU- 
CATION PRESENTS THE FOLLOWING AS THE EDUCATIONAL 
RIGHTS OF EVERY RURAL CHILD AND PLEDGES ITSELF TO 
WORK FOR THEIR ACHIE\ ENT— 

I Every mral cbOd has the right fo a Mathfactwy, m0dem etemen- 
tary educatim^ This educatkm should be such as to guarantee the 
child an i^porttmity to develop and maintain a hralthy body and a 
balanced personality, to acquire the skills needed as tools of learning, 
to get a good start in understanding and appreciating the natural and 
social worid, to participate happily and helpfully in luNne and irom- 
munity life, to work and play with others, and to enjoy and use music, 
art, literature, and handicrafts. 

n Every rural chtid has the right to a MOthfactm^y^ modem ser- 
0ndary edncation* This education should assure the youth con- 
tinued progress in his general physical, social, civic, and cultural 
development begun in the ekrmentary school, and provide initial crain** 
ing for farming or other occupations and an open door to college and 
the prof essi<ms« 

m Every rural chM has the right to an educational program that 
bridges the gap betu ^en h&me and school ^ and between school 
and adult life. This program requires, on the <me hand, cooperation 
with parents for the home educatsms of children too young for school 
and for t)^ joint educational guidance by home and school of all other 
children; and, on the other hand, the cooperative develofmient of cul- 
tural and vocational adult education suited to the needs and desires of 
the people of the community. 

1\7 Every rural chUd has the right thru his scbw>i to health sertices^ 
* ▼ educational and vocathnal guidance^ library facUU^s^ recrea- 
tional act tidies, andy where needed ^ scl^ lunches and pupil trans^ 
portation facilities at public expense. Such special services, because 
they require the employment of specially qualified personnel, can be 
supplied most easily thru enlarged units of school administratmn and 
the cooperation of several small schools. 

V Every rural cMd has the right to teachers, supervisors^ and 
administrators who know rural life and who are educated to 
deal effectively with the problems peculiar to rural schools. Pmrsms 
m ^ucated should hold state certificate that set forth their special 
qualificatk>ns, should be paid adequate salar^, and should be given 
by law and fair practices security in their positions as a reward for 



good and faitkful services. The accmnpHsliiiiefit of tkese «*jective« 
is cbe r^ponsibUity of local leadership, state departments of cdnca^, 
tlw t«ch« ,ed»catiua tnstitutxeiis, and natkmal teaders in rural edu- 

XfJ Every rural child has the right to educathnal service and 
▼ 1 guidauce during the entire year and fuiU-Hme mttendance in 
a scko^l Ufa* is 9pem for n@t less than nine months in each year for at 
least twelve years. The edncational development of childr«i during 
vacation time is also a responsibility of the community school. In 
niany communities the period of schooling has already become fourteen 
yoan and should bectune snch in all communities as ra|»d'v as possible. 

\TTT Every rural chUd has the right to attend school in a satis- 

V 11 factory, modem huHding. The bnilduig should be attrac- 
tive, clean, sanitary, safe, conducive to good health, equipped with 
materials and apparatus ei»ential to the bMt teaching, planned as a 
community <«nter, and surronnd<id by ample space for playgrounds, 
gardens, landscaping, and beautification. 

\7TTT Every rural chi d has the right thru the school to partlci- 

V 111 fate'in commvaiiy life and culture. For effective service 
the school plant must be planmd and recognized as a center of com- 
munity activity; th«- vKM»est possible interrelatiomhii» ^nld be 
tained Iwtween the school and other conwpunity agencies; and children 
and youth should be recognized as active participants in community 
affairs. 

K Every rural child has the .ight to a local school system suf- 
^ciently strong to provide all the services required for « 
modem educaiion. Obtaining such a school system depends upon 
organizing amply krge units of school administration. Such omts do 
not necessarily result in large schools. L^rge schoohi can provide 
broad educational opportunities more ecfmomicaily, but with special 
efforts small schools can well serve rural children and communities. 

X Every rural child has the right to have the tax resources of A»s 
community, state, and nation used to guarantee him an American 
standard of educational opportunity. This right must include equaUty 
of opportunity for minority and low economy groups. Since many 
rural youth become urban producers and consumers, it is necessary 
for the devehjpment of the democratic way of life that the wealth and 
productivity of the entire nation should aid in the support of the right 
of every child to a good education. 

THESE ARE THE RIGHTS OF THE RURAL CHHJJ( BECAUSE 
THEY ARE THE RIGHTS OF EVERY CHILD REGARDLESS OF 
RACE, OR COLOR, OR SITUATION, WHEREVER HE MAY LIVE 
UNDER THE FLAG OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 

iJr ^ ^ 
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VStS OF THE CHARTER* 



TIIE CHARTED OF EDUCATION FC» ItVKAh CHIU»EX, formuklted by thc 
While House Conference on Rural Education, can become a chart 
for both guiding and evaluating thc future progre» of rural educa- 
tion, or it can be relegated to the realm vi interesting but unrealistic and 
wishful thinking. This Charter sets forth an cducaiic^nal bill of rights for 
the rural child which must be fought for and defended. The following 
activities suggest a few ways thru which the rights set forth in thc Charter 
can be made a reality for thc boys and girls of our c^n country and villages. 

1. State departments of education and state education associaticms can call 
statcwiik conferences of laymen and educators wherein the Charter can be 
u»d a$ a basis for discussicMi and for the development of programs of action* 

2. Sute department; of education and stale education a^x4ati<Mis can issue 
materials to show the importance within the state of each item emf^dzed in 
thc Charter, to indicate what needs yet to be done to make these rights a reality, 
and to point die u^ay to lines of attack for achieving improven^nts* 

3. Parent-teacher associations, farm bureaus, granges, associations of uni- 
versity women, and other women's and farm organi7.a(i(Mis can plan a scrks of 
programs, each concerned with one of the rights emphasized in the Charter. 
These programs to be effective should be guided by fact sheets, qi^stion-answer 
materials and similar documents prtpaieti in advance by the educational institu- 
tions of the stale. 

4. Teachers colleges universities and ^>iher instituticMii^ of higher education 
can use the Charter for studying the needs of rural children, for redetermining 
what iJ>jectivrs and problems of eiiucation are common to al! schools and 
which ones arc jvculiar to rural schocJs >:rntrally or to those of specific com- 
munities, and for developing ways and n>cans of training teachers who can best 
serve the educational needs of runil children. 

5. Both urban and rural high st hod cla^s can use the Charter as a basis 
for discussing whether or not they agree that the rights asserted in the Charter 
are valid, for (ktcrmining to what degree these rights aie prm-ided to the rural 
children, and (or studying the importance of good rural education to the social 
and economic uelfare of their state and nation. 

6. The Charier shi>uld become available to all schiX)ls higher. seoHidary, 
and elementary. It should not only Ix- prominently di .played in such schools 
but made the hasis for annual rural education day exercises as a part of Ameri- 
can Education Week. 

•U}W rhc rctiu<Hf f^f iltf cliaWiTian ami co chairnun. fhi^ s(\iujn was wimen hv WaJfrr 
ft. C>auninit7« Senior S|»tvijt!jM in Rum! FJm^iinn, V. S. Ciff^c of Kduca!inn. 
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Thousands of classrooms in rural communities of low economic resources are 
poorly equipped and unattractive. Such schmjlrooms are not the ^ind that rural 
children should have, hut the one pictured ts even better than thousands do have, 
Ihi'^ht children, such as these, deserve far hetter opportunities in America. 
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INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 



KATE V. WOFFORO 



WE ARE ALL AWARE, 1 think, of the comttMn problems which bring 
us together in this historic Esu Room in the While ?iouse. The 
crisis in rural education is well known to each ot us. There is 
not a person in this c;irefully selected group of people who is not well 
acquainted with the difficulties which beset the education of rural children, 
and with the effons attempted in the past to resolve them. Pn,blems in 
rural education are chnmic, always present and pressing, but the war has 
made them so acute and seri.nis that our whole system of cducatitm has 
been threatened. It is the seriousness of the situation that has motivated 
the call which has brou^jht us ti^ether for common counsel. By the accept- 
ance of this call we accept at the s;,me time the res{x,nsibilities attendant 
upon It. May we in our comm.m concern for rural chiklren meet these 
respons,b,l,i,es well, widi a mki of solemn pride in the magnitude of the 
task thus assigned to us! 

In his essay on self-reliance, Emerson says that institutions are the 
lengthenetl shadows of individuals, antl the statement is true. If we could 
trace the history any institution K,ck far enouqh, we would find its 
source m a human heart. Churches. sch,«,ls. asylums, and h.«pitals, and 
all other nistitutions whose aim is the pr.Hcciion .>f the weak or the pn> 
motK.n of the strong, have had their beginnings in s^.mebotly's interest and 
enthusiasm. 

However, lengthening ones shadow depends uj>on more than interest 
and enthusiasm. One must be. at the s^.me time, in rune with one's times. 
To be able to sense and interpret nmls and to meet them in harmwy with 
the times that created them is to be a truly effective person. On the «>ther 
hand, efTeciive ,>eop]e are hi^jhly jnielligent as well as sensitive, for the 
real lest of effectiveness may lie in the ability to chart new p;,ths or even 
to discover new ways of doing old things. 

However, enthusiasm, sensitiveness lu i ee<ls, and intelligence may be- 
come as «,un<ling brass and a tinkling cymKil if moral cr.uragc is m» 
present-thc s..rt of a>uragc that helps ,>ne to accept criticism ixbjeciively 
and to pr«eed . cadfasily in the face of it. Sometimes in one person all of 
these forces are happily met and then greatness touches him. To be in- 
terested and cnihusiastic, to be in tune with the times, and to be intelligent 

f>9] 
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and courageous about them mark a person as great enough to leave impr^- 
sions on his era or even upon his century. 

When the history U our era is written the shadow of our first speaker 
will be revealed as long and inspiring. There is scarcely an institution or 
a movement in diis, our day, that has not fek the warming influence ot 
her generous spirit. The problems of women and children, of minorities, 
and of underprivileged groups are a few of the many tens^ns in our 
American life to which she has given the vigor of her leadership. 

llis a happy day for rural children that this Conference can be opened 
by one who is sensitive to thdr needs and thus lends her assistance in 
centering the attention of a nation uptm them. 

In the historv of this country we have had many outstanding fmt ladies. 
None, however, has earned the title more deservedly than our first sjKakcr. 
It is hers because of her fine social philosophy and her ahilitv to iranslntf 
it into great and noble deeds. 

Ladks and gentlemen. 1 am privileged to presc:.; tt, you. Llcnnr R.x.sc^ 
vch author, former teacher, humanitarian-^)ur first lady in f.tct as well 
as in honor, who will officially open the White House i:..nference on 
Rurnl Eiiucaiion. 
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OPENING THE CONFERENCE 



ELEANOR ROOSEVELT 

SPEAKING FOR THE PRisiMNT as wcU OS mysclf, I wish to wdcomc to 
the While House the members of this Conference; most of whom 
have traveled with considerable diffkuhy and expet»e from tl« four 
corners of our country to discuss a question of great imponajKC to all the 
pec^le. 

At a moment like this I am reminded of other significant gatherings 
in the East Room during the years past. Some of these meetings were 
called to discuss matters of worldwide import. Great decisions have been 
made within these walls. Other groups have come here to deliberate on 
matters which affected the nation alone. 

Judging from your pbns which I have seen from time to time as they 
have developed, and the program you havj proposed for your threCKlay 
meeting here, you ought to be able to go from this Conference fortified 
with a knowledge of the conditions and the needs of rural education that 
will be very useful in the years ahead. 

For a kmg number U years I have con^ in contact with young people 
who have come thru our schools, and with far too many whose school- 
ing was cut short in their early years. In many instances, the former did 
not seem prepared to take the next step in life with confidence. The latter 
were hopelessly stopped in their tracks. Those who came from the rural 
schools seemed to labor under the greatm handicaps. 

The real reason for this Conference is that many trf our rural-school 
children have labored under difficulties which must be made known to 
the people. It is important that more people, in city and country, know the 
facts so that they will back up the plans made here by those who already 
know them, and have known them for years. 

I hi^ that out of this Conference much gi>od may come. 
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CHARL ORMOND WILUAMS 
Director of Fidd Scrmct, Nationd Edacaaon Association, Weskiagtoa, D. C. 
amd Exectftive Ckairmm. White House Conference on Rand Edttcetioa 

Is THE YEARS TO TOME, ihc fifst Half of ihc Twentieth Century will be 
de«gnatcd as an era in which serious and devoted thMight was given 
lo every phase ol child welfare. During this period four conferences, 
called at ten-year intervals by the President o£ die United Stales to con- 
sider some phase of the care of children, stand as vcriubk milestones of 
prt^ress. Each of these conferences was free from governmental direction 
and included several hundred persons, representing every geographical 
area and all varieties df exj^erience and opinion. These a)nferenccs were 
nonpartisan and nonpolitical, and made far-reaching recommendations 
which have changed jxjlicy and action in their respective fields. 

The White House Conference mm in session to consider, s}Tccifitally, 
education of rural children and youth is a worthy successor to its four 
historic predecessors. There is every hof^ that it, tix>, will leave its foot- 
prints on the sands of time. 

The first of the four famous conferences was held in i9tJ9, and was callwl 
the White House Omfcrcnrc on tlw C:are of Dependent Children. Insii 
gated by a young lawyer with personal knowledge of the orphanages in 
the District of Ojlumbia, this conference was democratic and American. 
In December 1908. nine i>erMjns well known in child welfare work in 
New York, CJiicagti, and Boston joined in a letter to the President, request- 
ing him to call such a conference. President Theixk>re Roosevelt not only 
invited two hundred {>crs<>ns to join in this enterprise, but also submitictl 
nine propositions for consideration and anion. 

n^c recommendations of that cmfercnce were far-reaching, but limita- 
tions of time will m« permit the lisiing of them here. It must be rea>rdcd, 
however, that a new concept was devclj.jTa! concerning the care of de- 
pendent children. Out of the interest aroused by this conference and other 
agencies, the Children's Bureau in the Department of Labor was estab- 
lished in 1912. Within the next decade, the widows* f^nsion movement 
swept the country. 

During World War 1 the newly created Chiitlrcn's Bureau engagetl 
itself in protecting standards already cstablishai in welfare and health 
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of children. At the Bureau's suggc&tiun, and wiih President Wilson s 
appnwal, America's seamd year in the war was designated as Children's 
Year; and at the a>ncluMcMi that year, the Bureau called a Conference 
on Child Welfare Standards, with exj^enscs defrayed by an allc^ment from 
the President's Fund. This conference consisted of a scries of meetings, 
the first of which was held in Washington in May 1919 and was followed 
by meetings in eight leading cities of the country. 

(>oming on the heels of the work of appmpriate committees, this am- 
ference presenieii a very sjKcific and ctmiprehensive statement of heakh 
standards for maternity, infants and presch<x)l children, school children, 
and ailolescent children. The 1919 conference without dcnib: was the ot>en- 
ing phase of a movement which culminated in the enactment of the 
Shepj>ard'Towner Bill in 1921, providing for contributions by the fctlcral 
government to the devclojMnetit t>f facihlies thriK>ut the country Uh the 
better pnnectbn erf maternity and infancy. 

The White Hchisc (x)nfcrcncc on Chihl Health antl Protecti<Hi was 
called in July ,929 by President HcKJver **to study the present status of 
the heahh and well-being of the chihlren of the United States and its 
}x»scssions; to report what is being dwie; to recommend what ought to 
Ik: done and how to do it.'* 

lliat conference, in addition to covering tlie subjects of the two former 
confcTences, included also '*all children in their total aspects, including 
those social and environmental factors which arc influencing mcHlern 
childhixxl" With a half-million dollars in resixurces, each c<jmmitiee and 
many subcommittees outlined fields of research and |7re}\ircd re}>ons, 
devoting, according to the rcp<Hl, sixteen months **to study, research, and 
fact-finding on the \x\rx of i,2tx) exj>erls, constituting ijearly 150 different 
subcommittees/* 

The entire conference assembled in Washington in NovemI>er 19^0. 
with 3000 in attendance, and ctmsidercd the substantial amfidcntial Vi^lume 
of 643 pages. In 19^1 a general volutnc was published, including some of 
the addresses at the cimference, abstracts of rc}x>rts, lists of ct)mmittet* 
members, and a Children's (^barter. This Charter was widely distributetl 
in primal form, and, tho general in nature, scrveil an extremely useful 
function. 

The fin;d reports nppearetl t^vcr a }KTiod of several years. They consist 
of a series f>f thirty-two vtiiumes with 10*511 printed p;igcs- a four foot 
shelf of books. 
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With the cooperation of President Franklin D. Roosevelt, the Conference 
on Children in a I>cnKH:racy was called in initial session in April 1939 
by a gruup of ^lersons, headed by the chief of the Oiildrcn's Bureau, With 
neither time nor rcM)urccs fcwr a program df original r^carch, stKh as Aat 
of i^3f^ this conference was organizctl thru the stages of a planning 
a>mmittce, a committee on organization, and a committee on report, A 
modest sum was avaibble and a small research «aff collc^ed and <xy 
ordinated existing information and prepared a series of reports on various 
ixrrtinent subjects. Five hundred members met in Washington for this 
omfcrcnce. The Omfercnce on t:hi!drcn in a DemcKracy sought to make 
a comprehensive statement faas as tu what had happened to children 
in America during the i9V>s and lu develop a program of activities, adc- 
quale and srJrcd to deal with these ncx-ds during the t^^o's. 

iTie niajw publications issued were the papers and discussions of the 
initial sessit^n (1939); ihc General Report (i%o), a volume of 85 pages, 
including <^S recommendations; and a Final Report (19^0) of 392 pages, 
Thc^e rq^jrts focused largely on a program tif action on the problems 
considered by the 1919 conference, with increasing emphasis on the neces- 
sity of participation by local, state, and federal government in order to 
make preventive and curative health service available to the entire popu- 
lation. 

When askeil by an editor what he thought was the finest thing that had 
happened in the world recently, Owen D. Young, who had no part in 
l ie 1939 conference, s^iid: "The intelligence, courage, and sympathy with 
which the recent White House Q>nference faced the problems of children 
in a democracy. In spite erf the condititjns which it revealed, the conference 
should inspire us >viih gratitude and cluTrfulness* If its recommendations 
,irc adequately sup{^>rted we shall make this country a more promising 
and ho}>ef ul place for all our children.** 

In expressing his regret that he could nut attend the White House Con- 
ference on Rural Education now in scssi(»n, Mr. Young stated that he was 
deeply interested in this great prt4)jcm L^cmg the nation and that he was 
proud to serve as an honorary chairman. 

The information concerning the four preceding conferences was ob- 
taincnl from an article written by Mr. Homer Folks for the November 1940 
issue f)f the Annals of the American Academy of Politieal and Social 
Science. 

Tlic present u>44 (>)nfercnct% invited by President and Mrs. Rcosevelt 
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to bcAd its go^al sessions in the White Hoi^c, daiM^istrates anew their 
keoi interest in imderimvik^d chiMren thniout the nation and rcsax^>Ies 
the preceding omferences in that it is entirely free from govorxumntal 
direction. 

It differs, however, from these otho: conferences in certain respect that 
should be onpha^zed 

First, it is not being financed by either government funds <^ grants 
from private KHirces. The loyal and patriotic teachers of the naticm are 
paying for this meeting from the NEA War and Peact Fund which they 
cmtributcd— many frwn m&iger salaries—during the past two year^ in 
order that the level of cducaticMial importunity in their l^loved country 
might be raised everywhere to cope with the unprecedoited responsibili' 
ties facing the coming generations* 

Second, this Conference is ncH called by any governmenc agency but 
by three divisions of the National Education Association of the United 
States. The divisi<H)s of Field Service, Rural ^vice, and Legislation and 
Federal Relations have called, planned, and directed U)is White House 
Ccmference on Rural Education from beginning to end. 

Those in charge of the planning gratefully acknowledge the assistance 
generously extended by the Children's Bureau of the Department of LabcM*; 
by the JJniiL.^ Stales Oflicc of Educaticm of the Federal Security Agency; 
by the United States Department of Agriculture; by the United States 
Bureau of the Budget, as well as by private foundations* In addition, many 
leaders— men and women— in farm organizaticHis and the farm pre^ in 
industry and labor, as well as educaticMi have above all given encourage- 
ment go ahead^ to say nothing of valuable suggestions which in every 
case have been incorporated into the program of speeches, repons, and 
action which is to follow. 

Third, this Conference is devoted entirely to education of rural children 
and youth and the conditicms, factors, and . gencies relating thereto. City 
teachers everywhere who are the major contributors to the War and 
Peace Fund, even tho they are not in attendance here, will rejoice to see 
rural education have its day in the sun thru this historic Conference. 

How this Conference came to be organized is a question that has been 
asked erf .Tie b; newspaper and magazine writers as well as by numbers 
of those persons who are present ioday» Some of you know of the years 
I devoted to rural education before joining the staff of the Nati<Mial £du- 
catiim Association. You may also have heard of the niceting held in Wash- 
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ington on June 14, 1944, known as the White House Conference on How 
Women May Share in Posi-War Policy-Making. This conference was 
called by representatives of four organizations to omsider a ^atement 
previously made by Mrs. Roo^dt to the cffca that "wcnncn shmild serve 
on all commissions that arc appointed as an outgrowth of this global war.** 

That conference, irpre^ting seventy-five organizations and including 
many other women whose interest in this field was well known, also made 
history. The Roster of Qmlified Women to serve on such commissiws— 
the major proposal of that conference— ought the imagination of those 
in attendance and of thousands thruout the nation as well as the press, 
and is now in r iTxrcss of preparation* When finally COTipkted this ro^er 
will be prescntctl to high government officials for their use when the 
appointment of women to these commissicms comes up for consideration. 

The idea of this Qmfcrencc on rural education first (xrcurred to me 
on the morning of June 13, when the last chore for the women's con- 
ference had been done^ 1 lost no time in asking Mrs. Roosevelt for her 
cooperation. In the few minutes we had in her study on the following 
morning before that conference lK;gan its deliberations, I briefly presented 
the proposal to her- She gave her assent and said at the close of the day 
that we would meet at an early moment to talk it oven That moment did 
ntH ccMnc as sotm as I had hqjed, for I had to attend both major political 
party conventions in an effort to have incorporated into iheir respective 
platforms a plank on education- Three smaller intervening conventions 
absorbed the rest of my time. It goes without saying that Mrs. R<x>seveh 
was not idle during these weeks. 

On the morning of June ij^, I u^k into my c<Hifidencc Mr. Howard A. 
Dawson who, before he departed for a three weeks' trip to the Northwest, 
gave his complete approval and ccK)}>eralion. 

On the way out to the first convention in Chicagts Mr. Glenn Archer 
of Kansas, the NEA staff member who was assigned to cover the political 
conventions with me, urged that we talk over this (i)nference with Mr. 
Irving Pearson of Illinr^is, who would meet us there to help with the edu- 
cation planks in both {x)Iitical parties. This was an op{>ortunity m;t to be 
overlooked. 

It so hapixrncd that the initial plans for this Conference were made as 
Mr- Pearson and 1 s;U in the mezzanine section of the Republican National 
Cx>nventicMi. TTiere he intrcKluced numerous pec)ple to me, anong them 
Mr. ]ohn Sirohm and Mr. E. Jerry Walker, both of Illinois, to whom we 
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{Miesented the idea of a conference. Their eothu^asm was ^^cMitaneous 
and their (operation to date has beai complete and whole-hearted* Here 
I should like to state that we are incy>ted to Mr. Walker for the fKCsence 
(rf Mr. Burton Carter, who is recording this Conference for posterity by 
wire. Later on, I talked briefly with Mr. Edward A. C*I>Jcal and Mrs. 
Charles W. Sewell, as well as c^her important pec^le. Hie titles of these 
{arsons I have noehtitmed are either given in the program it^lf or Uued 
among our honcM^ry chairmen. 

If tlKse i^plc holding responsible positions of national leadership had 
extended promises of full co<^)cration in this enterprise, it is very 
likely that this Conference would not have been called. 

TlK)se of us who could, met in the Htxel Morrison between convention 
sessions and wrote out in detail the plans for this gathering which you 
will find in your program. We called into consultation Mr. Martin Mch! 
of Montana and Mr. Edward H. Stuilken of Illinois who had attended 
two (rf the previous White House conferences. Their suggestions were 
valuable and we have made use of them. The general outline of the Con- 
ference was wired and Liter written to Mrs, Roosevelt. 

At the convention of the National Education Asaxriation at Pittsburgh, 
following the Republican Convention, I spoke, at Mr. Dawson s request, 
to the Executive Committee of the Department of Rural Education, and 
a resolution of approval and support followed. Later, at Mr. Pearson's 
request, I presented the plans to the secretaries of the forty-eight state 
education associations, with similar results. Still later, the st<^ of what we 
proposed was submitted to the state directors {A the National Education 
Association at their first meeting at our headquarters building in Wash- 
ington. The Executive O^mmittec of the Association then took action 
unanimously approving and supporting the Conference. 

It was understo(x! in all uur deliberations that these plans were tentative 
until they could be shown to Mrs. Roosevelt. That opportunity came during 
an overnight visit to Hyde Park on August 8, when I presented to her in 
a three-page ty|x-writtcn memorandum the decisions that had been reached. 
Our presence here today is cKx^uent testimony to the fine spirit in which 
Mrs. Roosevelt received the result of our labors. 

From the first time chat this C^jnference occurred to me, it was my hope 
that the speeches and recommendations made on these two days should 
not die with their echoes in this famous East Room of the White House. 
With that in mind, we have planned ftK* a comprehensive volume of pro- 
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ceedingSy ^ which the reports of the ten gnxi{» of the Conference nndtx 
the leackrship of Mr. Daw^ will be i significant part. Plans are ahnesKly 
being formulated fxx the nationwide di^ribution, study, and loe oi this 
volunK and for regional, state, and local conferences to be held thruotu 
this country around the a)nclusions reached by this gathering. 

It is not for me in the initial hour of this meeting to anticijKite the 
recommendations which will be made by the 230 experts in rural edi^- 
tion — lay and professional—representing forty-three sut^ in cvary se^on 
ol the country. That these conclusions will be as far-reaching and as effec* 
tive as diose enunciated by the four previous White House ccmferences, 
I have not shadow of a doul^. 

Neither is it for me to discuss the prdblems that face rural education 
today — problems that have faced rural educaticm for decade Those who 
come after me on this program will leave no worn io€ dodbt that, in the 
schools which 50 percent of the nation*s children attend and in which 52 
percent of the teachers are employed, a plan of action, eifeaive and far* 
reaching, must be undertaken. 

I cannot close my remarks without expressing my deep and abiding 
appreciation to Eleanor Rooscvch, without whose cooperation and vision 
this Conference could not have l^n held, and to our great President — 
ray friend of long standing — Franklin D. Rcx>sevc]t, who^ talk to us this 
afternoon will give significance to the cause to which this group of men 
and women have devoted their lives. 
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iroWARD A, DAWSON 

Directs of Rm^ Serpice, National Education Assoaation 
Waskingim, D. C. 

THE MAJOR PURPOSE of this CcHiference is to consider the prindpal 
pn^Iems of public schools in the rural areas of the United States 
and to prt^xxsc practical ^utions to thc% prtAlcms, I ccHioeivc it 
to be my duty to pre^t briefly and succinctly a picture erf the present 
situation in rural education, to throw the spotlight on the source of 
trouble, and to indicate for your consideration what ^mc of the «>luti(Mis 
may be. 

Rural Ediuratioii, a Ma^ Enter{»^ 

The public schools in the rural areas of the United States constitute a 
major enterprise. They affect intimately the 43*4 percent of our people who 
live in rural areas, about 31 million on the farms and about 27 million in 
the villages not exceeding 29X) population. They enrol over 12,100,000 
pupils, or about 48 percent of all public-school pupils in the nation. Hiey 
«npk>y 451,661, or 52 percent of the nation s teachers. They have iS^fiSOj 
or about 83 percent of all school buildings in the nation. They expend a 
total of about $90o,ooo,o(x> annually, and have pro{>erty with an estimated 
value (z,25o,ooo,(XK). 

In charge of the rural schools are approximately 5000 local sujwin- 
tendents and principals, kxv) su|)ervisors, and 34(x> superintendents 
larger administrative units, such ns the county nr the supervisory district. 

Over 35,000 schods in normal times are served by school bu^s for the 
transportation of pupils. In all over 4.1 million pupils are trr .^rtcd daily 
in approximately 93,000 buses at a total annual co« of nearly 70 million 
dollars. About 90 percent of all pupil transportation is for rural pupils. 
During the decade before the war, the numl>er of pupils transported more 
than doubled. 

Unequal Advantages for Rnral Children 

It can be categorically stated that many of the \KSi and mo^ of the 
poorest schools in the nation are found in our rural areas. When, how- 
ever, rural schools as a class ire cmnpared with urban schrals as a class 
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it i$ an incscaj^blc conclusion that millions of rural children arc serk>usly 
handicapped in the educational op|X)rtunitics available to them. 

Altho die rural children erf scl*x)l age amstitute more than half of such 
children in the nation, they have only 38 j^rcent of the available funds ioi 
the support of ^iiools« 

The average salary of rural-schoij tcachcre is $967 as compared to $1937 
for urban teachers. Total cxi>cnditures per pupil in average daily attend- 
ance in rural schools is only $K6 as compared to $124 in urban ^ools. 

The estimated value of school prt^^eny f^r pupil in rural areas is only 
5185 as compared 10 $405 in urban areas. 

Largely as a result o( inadequate salaries for teachers the rural schools 
get the teachers with the least amount of education for their jobs and the 
least experience. Nearly 60 percent of all teachers in rural elementary 
schools having one or two teachers have had less than two years of educa- 
tion beyond hi^ih school. This {percentage can be a>mpared with 30 per- 
cent for teachers in three-teacher sch(xils; 20 percent, in villages under 
2500 jxjpulation; and 10 }M;rccnt» in cities over 251X) ix)pulation. 

High'School education has by no means yet beaime universal among 
the rural farm youth. For the group sixteen and seventeen years of age 
only 56.H percent were in schcK>l in 1940 as comjwred to 75.6 percent of 
urban youth of this s;ime age group. There is a very wide difference among 
the states in the percentage of native white rural farm youth sixteen and 
seventeen years old attending schiKil, the range hfing from only 32.2 j>er- 
cent in Kentucky t«> S7.5 {>ercent in Utah. 

To a large extent the rural ^h<x)ls are small institutions, over a third erf 
the pupils being enn>lletl in schools having only one or two teachers. 
There are still alxiut io8,o(X) fine-teacher sch<K)ls, the numl^r having 
gradually Iwn reiluced from about 2oo^> in 1916 and ab(Hii 131,000 in 
19^. These schools cnrul aK^ut 2.25 million children. ITicre are about 
25,000 two-te;icher schools enn)liing about 1.3 million children. The typical 
school among the rural high schools enrolling more than 2.2 millicHi 

pupils has only about uk) pupils in attendance. 

These small sch(X)ls present three problems that have not been met to a 
large extent: (1) they result in excessively high \n:r pupil costs; (2) they 
usually olter very limited and restricted instructional opportunities; 
(^) the teachers us ..ally are not adecjuately trainetl to deal with the com- 
plicated problems of teaching in small sch<iolv 

The most significant aspects of inequalities of educational opjwrtunities 
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canned be described by mere ^atiiaical data. The i^t of our sdnxA systems 
have modem sclioc^ buildings, well planned and equi{:^ped. In ihcst schools 
arc teachers well educated for the inip(»iant work they have to do, work- 
ing with the aid of the bra of instructional equipment, apparatus, material, 
and library facilities. On the mher hand there are several million childroi 
attending school in mere shacks, using a few wornout, dirty textbooks, 
taught by teachers who have mn so much as a>mpleted a high'Sch<K)l 
educatbn, and often no more than the eighth grade, without the aid of 
modern instructional materials or the assistance of a)mpetent and sympa- 
thetic su|)ervision. Practically all such schools are in rural areas of low 
economic resources. 

In at least tme stale a survey has shtiwn that there arc nearly iyx3 schools 
without a building, school being conducted in ab;indoned tenant houses, 
in country churches, and under brush ;irbors. It is estimated that 750,000 
rural children of ckrmentary-schcx^l age and a much larger number of 
children of high-schix^l age were <HJt of school in 1940. ITierc is every 
reason to Wicve this is even larger now, 

Currrat Obis in Rural £ducatk>n 

IndeciL there is trouble at the crossnwds, right at the tlocir of the little 
red schcx>lhousc. Much of the tniuble is m;t new; it is the result of chronic 
ills. It is true, however, that sotnc of the trouble is in an acute stage at 
this time as a residt of war conditions. 

During the last two years about ^fx),tKK^ teachers, out of a totnl teaching 
force of about «>(x>,n<x), were holding teaching {>f>sitions they did not fill 
Ixrforc the war. ITiat rale of turnover is twice the prewar rate, and the rate 
u{ turnover in rural sch<H)ls is at least twice that in urban schools* 

Nearly ^vkk) teachers have cnieretl the military services during the last 
two years; nearly 6z,cxx) have entered industry and similar nonteaching 
employment; i^,(xk> classr<x>ms were vacant last year l^^ause teachers 
could not be found; some ty^tn^y teaching positi«)ns were alKilished as a 
result of overCHAvding classes, a}>o!ishing subjects, and clewing schools, and 
at least iHuo dcjxtrtments of vocnlional agriculture have been ck)sed or 
arc unable lu get teachers since the war began; and over 5<mkx? persons 
arc teaching on emergency certificates. 

The rural schools have suffered most from these conditions. City-school 
systems have managed to maintain their staffs by recruiting the 
teachers from rural areas s<) that the C4)untry sclKK>is, which have never 
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had a suflkicnt number of welkraincd teachers, arc bearing the brunt of 
the cuntnt crisis. 

In view of the fact that the teachers cxiUcgcs and normal sdwAs have 
during the {msi three years lost well over half the number of thdr prewar 
oirolmatts, the reduction being from 175,000 to 72,000, the oirtkx^ for 
an adequate number of cxpen teachers fw rural schoob in the immediate 
future is not very {Htmiising. 

Thus we find educational opportunity \xmg drastically curtailed for 
more than 50 percent of the nation*s children who live on farms or in 
towns of less than 2500 population, where teacher shortage is felt most 
keenly. This is happening at a time when the expansion of educatkmal 
facilities is urgently needed bo that yming people may secure the founda- 
tions of a broad education that will prepare them to unckr^and and defend 
democracy, to wwk efficiently in war industry, to increase food prodiK- 
tion, to fight thru to victory, to furnish leadcrdiip and coc^ration in the 
reconstruction period, and to succeed in the highly comprtitivc labor 
market of the postwar years. 

Can^ of the Current Crisis 

The origin of the current crisis in edi^ation is ikk so much a shwiagc 
of qualified persons to teach wrhool as a shortage of funds to pay living 
wages to teachers, so as to meet the cmnpetiti<Mi of the federal government 
and of private industry. Last year 254,000 teachers, largely rural, were paid 
annual salaries not to exceed $1200; 44,000 received not more than |6oo. 
Last year the annual average salary of all teacher was only $1550, while 
for rural teachers it was only $967. Their salaries can \k compared to the 
annual salaries of federal employees, excluding military personnel, $2235* 
and to the average income fn>m salaries and wages of employees in manu- 
facturing industries^ hi^^i* 

The cost of living during the war period has inawsed 23 j^rcent in 
cities and 38 percent in rural areas but teachers' salaries have increase! 
on the average only 8 f^rcent. The figures as to the increased cost of 
living are undoubtedly very conservative since the cost of ftiod per capita 
has increased 88^ percent since 1940, 

Chronic Troubles in Rural Educati xi 

It is a well-known fact that in times of stress and strain the rural «Jiools 
are always the first to suffer. Fundamentally the reason is that there are 
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vvtakn^^ in the structure of rural education that are chrcHiic and thus 
far have been jKnrmancnt in altogether too many places. 

The troubles in rural educatim may be manifold, but nearly all of them 
can be albyed if pn>{xr attention is given to all of six prc^lems which 
may be enumerated as fellows: 

I* The character and scc^ of education in rural areas 

2. The equalizing of educational oppcHtunities, especially for children 
of minority racial groups^ children in areas <^ low economic requires, 
and children who are physically handic3j:^>ed 

3- The teaching personnel 

4* Instructional materials, educaticHial equipment, and the »:hool plant 

5. The organization oi local units of school administration and attend- 
ance 

6. Financing of rural schools. 

It should be observed at the outset that the degree of attainment of 
modern ideals as to the character and sa:^ of education (item 1 above) 
neetled and the securing of a fair degree of educational opportunity for 
all rural children (item 2 aK>ve) depends upon what is (k)ne about teach- 
erSf about the plant e(]uipment and materials available to pupils and 
teachers, about the pro{ier organization for administering the school pro- 
gram, and alK>ut making available the funds necessary to pay for schools 
(items 3 to 6 above). 

The Chancer of Rural EdiKatum 

It will no doubt he accepted without argument that the rural school 
}>n>gram sfiould be such as to attain the seven cardinal r^jectives of educa- 
tion: heahh, citizenship, worthy hfmie membership, mastery of the funda- 
mental tool-subjects, vtjcational fitness, avocational interests, and ethical 
character. But even if they are accepted phik>sophically, many schools fall 
far short of their attainment. It is too often tacitly accepted that the school 
is an institution for training children in subjectmatter that will enable them 
to climb the educational ladder to higher academic levels. 

The major purjxjse of education for rural children and youth is not the 
mere imparting of literacy and a regimen of certain essential knowledge 
and information, important as that is: it is to achieve and sustain a de- 
sirable level of cultural, ethical and economic living. 

The rural school ought to h; an institution whose program is indigencHJS 
to the netnis of the pupils and to the community it ser\'es. The broad social 
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and ecoiKMnic goals of education can be made real only in terms of the 
situations and needs of the children afTected. 

The task erf niodem educati^m is to adapt instruaion to die abilities and 
capacities of pupils, to build on the environment in which they liv^ and 
to extend and enrich that environment* This idea does not mean that rural 
pupils are to be restricted in their kaming to factors in their immediate 
oivironmcm, but it does mean that the wntcnt (rf the school work mu^ 
be presented in terms of exjKricnces that have meaning to the children 
affected. 

This point of view requires, cmi the one hand, a knowledge and under- 
standing of the communit)' cnvin)nment where the «:hool operates, and, 
on the other hand, a ctimprehcnsitm of ideals and standards as to what 
constitutes a desirable community. 

A major pniblem of rural education is that of adopting instructional 
programs and procedures that will Inrst cc^ntributc to a saiisfaaory way 
of individual and community living in rural areas. Ways and means 
should be devisetl and utilized for developing the abilities and attitudes 
needed by American citizens in tnking their place in world aflfairs, in 
national affairs ^nd in regional and local affairs; for developing an under- 
standing and an evaluation of the rural environment; for creating a desire 
to conserve the characteristics and forces rural life that arc of value; 
for teaching the knowledge and skills needed to utilise technological 
instruments that will a^ntribute to l>eltcr rural living; and for discovering 
and coping with social and economic conditions affecting the lives of rural 
pwple. 

The Scope of Rtiral £dttcatk>n 

It is necess»uy that an adei]uate ideal as to the neces&;iry sci^e of educa- 
tion for rural youth be not only widely acceptc<l but also put into universal 
practice. Ortainly the public schools in rural as well as urban areas should 
provide adei}uate educational opportunity for every child from the time 
he enters schcx>l until he is ready to take his place in atlult scKiety. Certainly 
under modern conditions educational opfxirtunities thru public schools 
should l>egin at least in the kindergarten and extend thru the twelfth, or 
often thru the fourteenth, schcx)! year. 

On the elementary level the school pn^gram should foster activities that 
will insure the acquisition by the pupils of those basic skills, habits, atti- 
tudes, dispositions, ideals, and powers required of all members reorganized 
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A school attended by forty or wore rural children for four and sometimes fit^ 
months a year. The Uacher is poorly paid, less than $}m a year, and poorly edu- 
cated. There arc no comfortahle des^s and chairs, no maps, globes, or pictures. 
Only a few worn-out, dirty texti^^\s and not enough of them. 
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society. These activities should incluck the ekmcntary ina^ery of the 
language and numlnrr arts, and thru them the readings imaginative sttidy, 
and appreciatiim of those human experiences given exfHts^cm thru Ki^ory, 
geography, social science, literature, art, music, and philosophy. In all cases 
the activities slwjuld be appropriate to the menial and physical devck^pmcnt 
of die pufnR 

The high-sclK)ol in^aructiona! program should be suflkiently broad in 
scope to meet the needs of the entire populadiMi of high-school ages. Cer- 
tainly this conccf^ion would call for much nK>re than a nw« academic 
course to prepare studaits to enter college. Ortainly the minimum insmic- 
tional offering in hi^ schools accommodating rural youth sl^^uld indude 
classes in English, one or nrore foreign languages, social studies, mathe- 
matics, natural sciences, home economics, agriculture, commercial subjects, 
trade training, music, art, heakh and physical education. A sufifkient 
variety of classes sIkhiW be conducted in each erf these fields to meet the 
needs of the various pupils enrolled in the school. 

Eqralizatko of Edncatkmal Of^itonhy 

The most unsatirfaciory schools in the nation arc usually those main- 
tained for Negroes in the rural areas of the states maintaining separate 
school systems, and often those attended by the Spanish American groups 
in the rural areas of the Southwest. Almost equally unsati^actory are the 
rural ^hools for children in the Soutficrn mountains, in areas of depleted 
natural resources, such as the cutover areas of the Great Lakes region, 
and in the cotton belt wherever there are large numbers of sharecrc^pers 
and farm laborers. 

It is estimated that there arc about one million children of school age in 
the families of migratory agricultural laborers. Many of these children do 
mx attend any scho<4, ethers attend only a short time at any one place. The 
sdwx)l districts in which they find themselves usually assume little or no 
responsibility for their etlucation. Few rural sc1k>o1s make adequate pm- 
visions for the s|>ecial educational needs of children that are crippled, 
hard of hearing, d«f, suffering from defective eyesight, blind, defective 
in speech, mentally deficient, or otherwise handicapped- States usually 
maintain si.ite institutions k^r the worst handicap^d, but they rarclv 
reach those children who neetl sf^cia] help rather than to be separated 
from their homes. 

Another source of uns;itisf;!CHiry etlucaliunal opjxirtunity for many rural 
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chikliTQ is the lack adequate instriKttcnal facilities in smi^ sdhools^ 
many of which will be necessary because geographical conditicms and low 
density of population make »:hocil consoUdations impraaicaL 

Small schools can be good schools, but if they are they will be expensive. 
They can be good, if they have specially qualified teachers and if such 
^)edal focilities as circuit teachers of special subjects, booknu^l^ mc^ile 
shops, mobile health units, mi^ite units of visual aids equipment, and 
supervi^ corirspondencc study coui^ are made available. 

Under the ideals of American democracy ih^se mu^ be equality of 
educational oppiMtunity which of course docs not mean identical oppor* 
tunities for all This ideal wiU never be attained until the states and the 
nation see to it that adei]uate, nKxkrn, American standard public ^hools 
are made available to these several million underprivileged rural American 
children. 

The Tewhing PersonMl 

None of the educational ofiponunities indicated here is possible except 
thru the services of competent teachers specially educated to teach in 
schools serving rural children. The rural teachers must be placed in a far 
more favorable prt>fcssional, social, and economic position than they have 
had at any linne in the past. Training standards need to be changed and 
increased as to time rec]uirements. The character of training received must 
be such as lo ei]uip rural teachers to accomplish the fundamental job of 
rural education which has been herein described. State certificati<Hi re- 
quirements must be mack to reflect the kind and atnount of training 
needed to protect rural children and the trained and qualified teachers 
against the impact of unqualifietl }>crsons ^tfking employment in the rural 
schook 

The economic and professicMial pfwiiion of rural teachers is more injure 
than that erf any other class of teachers in the nation. Usually their tenure 
is uncenain and subject to the whims and {personal interests of kx:al schod- 
board members who hold to the ancient d«trine of the right lo hire and 
fire at will regardless of merit and w}k> haven't the slightest ct>nception 
of the mtxlcrn philoK){>hy and practice thai faithful and competent em- 
pk)yees acquire a vested interest in their jobs. 

Rural teachers must come to occupy a recognizetl and stable place in the 
life of the community in which they live. Decent and secure living quar- 
ters are essentiaL Full participation in any and all essential community life 
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and in public aifairs is not only the right the teacher but also a nece$»ty 
to the public wel&ie* 

A nuxiern edi^tional pro^m requires a !^hoq) building that is 
{dann^ and arranged to dcccnnmodate and facirtate the kind of instruc- 
tioo needed by tl^ pupils* For the ^ety and healtn of pupils and teachers 
modem equipment is ne^ed. The teachers and pu{^ls should be supplied 
with materials and apparatus necessary to rapid and effective learning. 

There is soon to be available from surplus war goods and materials paid 
for by the American people a vast amount of equipment, apparatus, and 
suf^es that would be invaluable to the thousands dP rural communities 
needing them. It remains to be seen, however, w^hether it will he possible 
for the schools in greatest need to receive the benefits of these surpluses. 

Rectfganizatkm Local Sclu)ol Units 

The rural schools of the nation arc administered on the local kvcl thru 
over lOOyOOO local units or school districts. In 26 states the schools are 
wganixcd on the basis of the local or commw school district, at least 17 
kinds of which arc descriUd in the statutes. Usually in rural farm areas 
each school constitutes a separate unit of administration with its own 
board education and its own local taxes. Thousands of these districts 
employ only one or two teachers. Herein lies one of the most critical 
troubles in rural education. 

There are two fundamental pn^blems in the m)rgjnization of rural 
schools, the organization of larger administrative units and the consolida- 
tion of schools (reorganization of attendance units). ITiesc pn^lems arc 
quite distinct and in my opinion the first is now the most important. If 
the farmers and villagers of the aiuntry would set alx>ut to organize ade- 
quate administrative units for their schools, many of the other prc^lems 
could be easily ^Ived. It is ncH necessary and frequently not desirable to 
consolidate the schools o{ an area simultaneously with the creation of 
larger administrative units. 

There must be a fundamental rci organization of the administrative 
struaure of rural education in 3 majority of the states. The pre^nt system 
of organizatlcHi of most of our rural schrx)ls is archaic the vestige of oxcart 
days, and is scarcely defensible on any grounds. I have no brief for any 
specific ^ypc of organization, county unit, community unit or otherwise. 
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cKcet^ to say that the local unit of administration fi^ rural areas must be 
large enough to furnish on the local kvd the adminmrative and Aiper- 
viscKy service required for an adequate program of elonentary and 
sccxmdary eduction. Such an administrative unit for rural schools must - 
usually be village centered. 

There is ample evidence that the minimum size of an efficient and 
economical school administrative unit is atxHit 45 teachers and at leaft 1200 
pupils, and Uiat wherever geographic and fundamental scatological con- 
ditions permit, the unit should certainly be much larger than indicated 
by these figures. 

Rural schools mo^ a^uredly will have to be consolidated if adequate 
educational opportunities arc to be made available at a rea»>nabie cost. 

The educational isolationi^ of many rural peopk is a great detriment 
to human progress. Altogether too much of what is called democracy in 
school administration and local control is in the long run destruaive of 
local control and is undemocratic in that the status quo is noncooperative 
and calcubted to perpetuate unearned and socially detrimental vested 
interests. 

Financing Rural Schools 

Much of the trouble at the crossriwds concerning rural schools is due to 
lack of adequate linancia} resources. This condition is due largely to one 
simple fact. Farm people are resjionsible for the care and fdiKation 
smne 31 percent of the nation s children— yet farm income is only 9 to 12 
percent of the national income. Conditions thruout the nation are quite 
variable* The farmers of the Southeast sections vi the United States have 
134 percent of the nation^s children of school age, five to seventeen, but 
only 2a percent of the national income. On the other hand, the nonfarm 
people of the Northeast have abtjut 27 percent of the nation s children and 
nearly 42 percent of the nation's inoMne. Only in the Northeast and in 
the Far West does the percent of the national income received by the 
farmers exceed the j^rcent of the nation's children reared by them. 

There is scarcely a state in which there are not impressive di (Terences 
among the counties in the number of children in proportion to the adult 
population and in the {"^er capita income. Almost without exception the 
lower the income per capita the greater the projx>rtionatc number of chil- 
dren to be educated* 

Former Unittd States Senator Josh Lcc once facetiously said: "h looks 
like where the kids are the money ain*t.^ 
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In general about 70 percent of the funds for school sup^xxt come from 
general j«>pcrty taxes. About 63 percent con^ from local di^ct property 
taxes. This »tuation means that about two-thirds of the funds for publk 
•schools ccHne from one-third of the taxable resources of the nation. No 
other extensive public service is def^ndcnt to so large an extent upon the 
propcny tax for support. 

One of the results of large deji^ndcnce upon local taxation for ^hool 
suppon is an inequitable distribution of educational of^rtunity both 
within the states and among them. For the most part, the rural schoc^s 
suiler most from this situation. 

The extreme difTcrenct. in taxpaying abiliiy and in educational oppor- 
tunities among the states and among the various local units within thv 
respective states indicaie conclusively that unless the natic^ and the states 
use their taxing pjwcrs to raise revenue from weahh and inoMne where 
they are, to sf^nd for ^hools where the children are to be educated, several 
millions of American children will continue to be denied the education 
that ought to be consideretl their birthright. 

For the most part, the state should raise its revenue from sources other 
than taxes on general property and should utilize a highly diversified tax 
program with rales sufficiently flexible to guarantee stability of revenue 
in times of economic adversity. Of the inany types of taxes that may be 
utilized, those most generally agreetl upon as sound are taxes on |>ersonal 
inctmies, corjx>rate incomes, business privileges^ luxuries, and natural 
products — minerals, timber, and the like — severed from the soil. 

The slate should guarantee sufficient financial resourcc-s ti> each local 
school unit to maintain an acceptable and defensible minimum standard 
of educational opportunity. 

In determining the cost f>f the minimum program the state should take 
into account all the elements of a satisfactory program. Among the ele- 
ments that sr.ould receive sfwial a)nsideratiun arc (a) the dilTerential 
Ixrtween the cost f^r pupil for elementary sclicx^ls and high schools, (b) the 
cost of pupil transjiortation, and (c) the cost (jf rehousing rural pupils 
in the case of school consolidation. 

The state should preserve the legal right of the Uk-^I administrative unit 
to raise thru IcHral taxes the revenue to supj>ort an educational program 
that exceeds the minimum guaranteed by the state. In this way local 
initiative can be protected and encouraged. 

But it will not \x possible to obtain a prt^XT degree of educational opp>or- 
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tunicy thriK^ut the United States by depending sokly upoQ state aod local 
fiaancing <^ ediuration. The federal government must also bear a share 
of the financial burden of suf^XHting pi^Iic schools. 

There are certain faas in nK>dern American life that lead to the inevi-^ 
table necesiMty hr the national assumption of a pan of the financial burden 
of maintaining the public ^hooU. These facts have to do wdi (i) the 
national character of our citizenship; (2) the high d^r^ of mdinlity of 
our popuktifHi; (3) the appalUng differences in ediKrational opportunity 
both among and w^ithin the states; (4) the great difference among the 
states in the number of children in ratio to the adult population; (3) the 
insuperable differences in eamomic ability among the states to pay taxes, 
rraulting in meager funds for schools in poor states in ^ite <^ effort far 
exceeding that of richer states; and (6) the superior tax-collecting and 
revenue-<listributing ability of the federal government. 

The limitations of this discussion will not permit the discussion of these 
reasons for federal participation in the supjwt of public ^chook The litera- 
ture in the field of educational finance is tcK) replete with evidence to need 
repetition here. Suffice it to say that many of the essential factors making 
federal aid necessary arise from rural and urban differences in educational 
burdens and Bnancial resources. 

In making federal funds available for assistance in the support of public 
schools the following criteria should be scrupulously observed: 

1. Federal aid should be allocated to the states on an objective basis 
in such manner as etfeciiveiy to lessen inet]ualities of edun tional 
oppcMlunity among the states. 

2. Federal aid should be used by the states for the equali/atii>n of edu- 
cational opptmunity amon^j their resjwtivc U^al communities, 

3. Federal aid should be so administered as to safeguard state and local 
autonomy in the control and administration of the public schools. 

Postwar School Building Comtruction 

The most probable f^int <^ federal financial assistance to public fduca- 
ti(Mi in the reconstruction and reconversion perioil following the war is 
thru a public works pnigram that will furnish funds for school buildings 
and equipment. Rural sch(X)l leaders and adminisirators should profit by 
the experience of the public works program of the 1930s. 'ITiey should 
now rea>gni/.e that rural schools received altogether too little benefits frwn 
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the program for two realms: (i) rural ^ool district <»rgamzation made 
it impcssiblc to build schoolhouscs when they were needed; and (2) the 
policy <rf matdied grauts resulted in excluding the mo^ needy rural areas 
frcMn qualifying fcwr grants. The jm^ram was essentially cmc of giving 
*'unto him that hath.^ 

State and loc^l lead&s should begin now to plan the recMrganization of 
local school units and to secure the enactment oi laws that will make pos- 
sible and facilitate the reorganization of local school units in rural areas. 
A considerable amount of attention mu^ be given to olxaining a policy 
of liberal, differential federal grants in proportion to local need for funds 
for ^hool building facilities. 

CofKlosion 

In conclusion, it can be said that the problems of rural education are by 
no means insuperable. There is nothing involved that cannot be adequately 
coped with if public policy, state and national, makes available (i) the 
tearhing personnel devoted to the education of rural children and equipped 
by education for that important work, (2) the leadership — national, state, 
and local — necessary to promote and operate the kind of schools needed, 
and (3) the financial resources necessary to maintain adequate educa- 
tional oppcmunitics* 

I, for one, Wievc that the rural schools are a fundamental and indis- 
pensable means of building and maintaining in America the most glorious 
rural life anywhere in the world. 
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BUILDING THE FUTURE OF RURAL AMERICA 



MURRAY D. LINCCM-N 

Prt^ient, Caoperati^ League of the Vmted Suoes and Secrefgty, 
Ohio Fmym Bmrrmt Federation, Colmmbm, Ohh 

THESE mvs are among the hk*'' critical and challenging in world 
history- A conference of this nature cannot escape the implications 
of a total world conflict. The war^s grim ^ucncc invades <w 
daily lives. We find no escape from the steady staccato of invasion, destrw- 
lion, acH r*::gedy coming to us f n>m pr«s and radio. We a strange 
new language of "D" days, flanking movements, and buzz bc»nbs. And 
we ask ourselves: when, in the course of time, will mankind learn to live 
in peace? 

We see*this war going far beyond the implications of battles won and 
lost. We see it as a revolution of world sct^. Wc see it as a revolt of 
hungry world millions asking an end to tyranny, starvation, and exploita- 
tion. From India to the Balkans, from Asia to the Briiidi Isles, we hear 
the mounting cry for security, the end of |x>vcrty in the midst of plenty. 

Only the dreamer will tell ytm that America has escaped this great tide 
of world unrest- The realist finds an insurgent America in its most critical 
period of transition since the Civil War. The realist finds an America 
apprehensive and fearful of what lies ahead. The man on the street fears 
uncmpbyment. The farmer fears falling prices. The industriali^ fears 
government. And the millions, frf)m all walks of life, fear insecurity. 
America — with its miracle of mass production, America— with its fifty 
millions employed, America— with its pockets bulging from war profits, 
faces its most promising }>eriod of histf^ry with fear and indecision. 

The Future of Rural America Is the Future of America Itself 

I might wish to recite to yt»u in gknving terms the future of rural 
America — but I cannot. Such a prediction, such a pn^hecy, undcrt:iken 
against a panorama oi national confusion and unrest, is a more ambitious 
task than I am prq^ared to assume. But one point seems clear to me 
beyond all others. The rural community is no ItMiger a imique and inde- 
t»ndem part of the natif>nal economy. And the future of rural America 
is the future of America itself. 

[43] 
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The nwlic> bluc-jeaned farmer with straw in his hair went out with 
vau<fcvilk. The cmcc impcnctraWc culture of rural America has been 
changed by the sieady bombardment of the press, radio, and the movies. 
Modern tran^rtation has made isr^btiun the exception rather than the 
rule. The farmer's daughter jitterbugs, wears her hair like Lana Turner, 
and swoons over Frank Sinatra. And American agriculture comes face to 
face with the sohcr fact that its own s^urity is the security of America 
itself. 

We come out oi our Nineteenth Century hangover with the realization 
that America is one community. In the pa« we have niH known, or cared, 
how the other half lived. Now we not only know how the other half 
lives but wc are affected by how the other half lives. We find our forty- 
eight states vitally interdependent. Unemployment in the cities brings 
poverty to our farms* The farmer in Maine has an interest in wages in 
Walla Walb — becau^, whether he likes it w not, the farmer lys become 
a national citizen, with a vital stake in the national pie. 

A Challenge to Eduonoiis 

Gone is the day when wc neatly separate the social, ca>ncKnic, and 
{Toliiical man. There is wily one man. Affect him economically and you 
will affect his political and social a>ndua. The future of the rural citizen 
and his community depends to an increasing extent upon the quality of 
his participation as a national citizen. His security is inherent in the se- 
curity of the great national community beyond his line fence. And here, it 
seems to me, is the real challenge to all of us as educat(H's. 

Invest in that man the broad and unselfish persf^ctives of national 
welfare and the common good. 

Teach him that denKKracy is not a birthright but a responsibility which 
demands his intelligent and critical participation, hcAh l<ically and 
nationally. 

Arm him with the economic facts of his modern industrial society and 
you will have a constructive citizen for rural America and the naticMial 
community as welL 

The jvosperous and positive rural America won*t be left on our d<x>r- 
steps overnight. It must be wi>n by men who know not only how but also 
what they are fighting for. 



Probkms Omfmitiiig the Rnnl Commimily 

I wish to turn now tp a discusskm oi some C3f the probkms we face in 
building a prosperous and progr^ve rural America. Hiere is perhaps 
no group in the naticHi better equipped to understand the broad ^ial 
and eomomic implications of these problems. 

We know that roughly 25 percent of out natitm s peculation are 
farmers. 

We know that, with 10 j>en:ent of the natmnal incmne, these farmers 
produce, rear, and educate 31 percent erf the nation's children. 

We knmv that thruout the past twenty-five years, excepting the current 
war boom, our farmers have been ecoiwmically insecure. 

We know that, in many areas of the natiiMi, farmers and their families 
exist on submarginal incomes. 

We witness the steady rise of farm tenancy until today we find less 
ilinn half of our farmers owning their land. 

We regard the land as a national trust and yet watch its omstant dc- 
plction by those too imfK>verished to maintain its fertility. 

We find only 15 percent of our farms equipped with electricity and j6 
I^rcent with running water. 

We find appalling heahh conditions accompanied by general ignt)rance 
and wholly inadequate health and medical facilities. 

We find one-third of our rural families without library facilities while 
other social services are generally limited or nonexistent. 

We see the steady decline of the simpler social values once encouraged 
by the isolation of our rural communities. In their place we find a grow- 
ing individualism and increased def^ndcncc ujxin commercial recrea- 
tion. 

We sec the vital relationship between the prosjierity f>f the rural com- 
munity and the quality of its e<1ucational facilities. 

We gauge the si'/c of our task when we realize that nearly 50 percent 
of America's children pass thru the hands of rural etlucators. 
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And wc find too many areas oi our country where the quality and 
quantity o£ rural education are inadequate, with teachers poorly trained 
and ^no^lly underpaid. 

These are, in part, the problems which confront our rural rammunity. 
Their urgency is evident when we realize the rdlc rural America must 
play in our national welI4^ing, It mu^ provide food and fiber for our great 
urban and industrial community. It must rcpopulate our cities with 
healthy and construaive citizens. It mu^ pre^rve and j^rpetuatc the 
simpler values and traditions which charaaerize our American way of 
life. Here arc both our trust and our challenge. For the disf^tch and wis- 
dom with which wc strengthen and reintegrate the rural cwnmunity may 
well determine the future character of American democracy. 

The rural American comes out of isolation, blinking at his new place 
in the sun. Gone is his dominance of the American economy. Gone is the 
independence he once enjoyed. Gone, by defauh and weight of numbers, 
is the fx>litical {x>wer he once held. He finds himself in a strange new 
economic and political sea over which he has little control. Wage and 
employment le\'cls influence his income. Surplus plagues his standard of 
living. (Jovcrnment aids him, regiments him, and presses upon him a new 
sense of his own futility. He has lost his rudder. He has Income ineffectual 
over the forces which provide for his own security. 

Tlie future of rural America lies with the future of the rural citizen. 
And here I mean citizen in the broadest and most participating sense of 
the word. If the farmer has no rudder, then wc must give him a rudder. 
Wc must give him the lever of participation in his local and national 
a>mmuniiy. We must equip him as an effective citizen who knows his 
responsibilities as well as his rights. 

Before I consider the prerec^uisites of effective rural citizens' ip I wish 
to add one more thought. In the broader sense, these qualities are those 
which all American citizens must possess if we arc to preserve democracy 
.in this country. As Americans we have a naive faith that, regardless of 
what hapjKHs t«> the rest of the world, America — and democracy — will go 
ft)rward autrjmaiically. Such a faith is sheer wish thinking. Robert Lynd, 
American sociologist, tells us what he thinks is around the American 
corner. He says; "'We do have a mcnnentous political choice as to whether 
(i) private industry will take over and run the state under a fascia type 
set-up, or (2) the democratic state will take over and srKrialize the economy. 
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And . . . there is no poadbility . . . beyond perhaps the next deodc ... of 
^raddling the two sy^ems.** 

Reqttisites fxn Effective Rural Gtissadiip 

You arc all aware oi the conflicting ideologies in America today. Look 
about you and you will find cause for oniam. You will find conflict be- 
tAveen bbor and agriculture. You will find conilia l^iw^ management 
and the worker. You will hear the ugly murmur of racial tension. Ychj 
will find apathy and ignorance. And you will find millions of armchair 
citizens, perched on the fence ready to play folbw-the-leader to the man 
who can most successfully capture their imagination. If democracy cannot 
sow the seeds (rf its own amtinuance, then we may very well lose it- 

We need a rural citizen who sees himself as part of a dynamic and intei- 
dependent American community. He must express the broad and unselfish 
perspcaives of national welfare and the common good. He must sec his 
place in society as a producer of food for human need. And he must under- 
stand that his future lies not only in what he can secure for himself but 
al«) in what he can contribute to the nati<«ial well-being. He must, in 
short, have the attitudes which will equip him as a moral national citizen. 
Such a goal cannm be dismissed as idealistic sentimentality. A selfish rural 
America will never 1^ a prosperous and pn)gressivc rural America. 

Secondly, the rural citizen must understand the fundamental economics 
of his modern industrial society. He must see the vital relationship oi his 
own welfare to the welfare of the great urban and industrial community. 
No longer a dominant factor, he is rather a dej^dcnt minority- He must 
know the relation between industrial aaivity and employment. He must 
understand the vital bearing of employment and wage levels to his own 
inccMne. He must see his interests and thg w^kers' interests as one. The 
incongruity of farmer-labor conflict lies in the fact that the farmer is often 
antagoni^ic to his own best customer. 

The farmer must realize that the natural function of economic laws may 
bring him both prosperity and disaster. He must understand that national 
controls over the supply of certain of his prtxlucts may necessary to 
protect his own welfare. He must realize that in America genuine frrc 
enterprise is gone and that in its place is a semi-monopolistic concentration 
of great business enterprises. He must appreciate the values of these mass- 
producing industries hut, ;u ihe same lime, be critical of their abuses and 
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practices And he must know how to protect himself fixmi $i»:h abu» and 
{metier 

The fanner*s arithm^c has made little sense in tl^ past. He mmt buy 
at retail and sell at wlK^esak. He must know the tedmics whidi will help 
him overcome this di^rity. He mu^ under^aml the wickning rc^ his 
government can play in resolving his own economic {Mroblems. The day is 
f^st when the farmer had cmly to cultivate his hundred acres succe^fully. 
A drop of ten cents on the pri<x of corn may wipe out his year's earnings. 
In diort, the farmer must imder^and and f^rtidpate effectively in the 
ea>nomic wwld which conditions his standard of living. 

We turn now to the third, and perhaps m<^ important, requisite f€>r 
cffetive rural citizenship* Wc have »en that our rural citizen must be 
sensitive to die general welfare and common good. We see that he must 
be armed with the economic faas of his society. We have given him both 
blueprint and materials. Now he must build. His future lies in the quality 
of his perfcM^mance as a participating democratic citizen. Government may 
implcn:;:nt his income. New machinery may lighten his load. Schemes 
and panaceas may prevail — but in thirty years of work with rural people 
one conclusion stands foremost in my mind. It i$ not what is done for 
}W>ple that counts it is what j>eople do for them«rlves. Wc must educate 
for acti(Hi. 

We find America today approaching a critical national election. The 
decisions we make at our polls this November may well cast the die for 
the Purity of democratic America. Yet millions of citizens will take 
neither the time nor trouble to vt^e. Millions rm>re will vote as robots, 
with little comprehcnskm of the urgent issues at stake, £. H. Carr, in his 
timely book, Conditions of Peace, warns us that representative govern- 
ment is on the way out. Mr, Carr may 1^ closer to the truth than we wish 
to believe. In the famous words of the Lonck^n Times early this year, 
democracy, to survive, **must get ^wne fire in its belly!" 

The rural citizen must participate effectively both as a IcKal and national 
citizen. He must understand that the quality of his government and the 
well-being of his national community are matters for his own direa con- 
cern. He will never lose ilcmocracy by voting it out of existence. He will 
lose it cMily by his failure to participate in it. 

The rural citizen has two vital levers of participation. He has his fran- 
chise in the free elections of a democratic country. And secondly, and fully 
as important, he has jxiwer thru his own organizations and in^itutlons. 
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Parents and children shotdd mal(e full use of the resottrces of the ^hool. A 
community conference conducted by the county agricultural agent is one type of 
community cooperation. Altho the schoolroom may not he a model of modem 
construction and attractiveness it can he put to good community uses. 
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Individually he cannot resist nKmoixjly- Individually he cannot cffertivcly 
impr«s his needs upon the national legidativc IxkUcs. Individually he can- 
not control die prices he receives for his [Hxxluas- Individually he «nnot 
bring »dal and ecommiic improvements to himself and his community. 

But in league with his fellow citizens, thru his own institutions, he can 
rdfcct his needs and exert his influence in the national community. I 
believe the future erf rural America is what the people of rural America, 
thru their own institutions, make it for themselves. 

What fw>plc can do thru their own democratic in«itutions is best told 
perhaps by concrete example. I choose Ohio not only because I am familiar 
with its program, but also l^ausc it is fairly representative of what is 
being done elsewhere. In CMiio 40,000 farmers have joined forces to work 
together for a better rural economy. Their voice finds definite cxprcssicMi 
(mm the farjnyard thru county and state and to the halls Congress 
itself. They demc^ratically elect their county leaders. They democratically 
elect their state and natfenal leaders. They have succ^fully met the 
paradox of buying high and selling low thru their own cooperative organi- 
zations. Over 200 stores and branch service units give service to nearly 
lOOfioo farm families thruout the state. Thru democratic group action 
these farmers own and cerate their own businc^ institutions. They know 
monopoly, and they a>ml^t monopoly. Some years ago they organized 
to defeat a state monopoly in fertilizer. Tcnlay they own and operate four 
fertilizer plants of their own. They own and operate an oil refinery, paint 
factory, hatchery, feed mills, and grain elevators. With thousand dol- 
lars they organized an insurance company t« lower their own rates. Today 
that company has 33 millions in assets. And thruout the entire enterprise 
is the fine flavor of democratic participation. B«>ard$ of directors and 
trustees, democratically elected, make the pf)licies and decisions. 

Thruout the state a thousand neighborhood councils meet mmithly to 
discuss issues of IcKal and national interest. These groups, called advisory 
councils, are comfK>sed of ten to twelve families. What they are thinking 
and discussing is forwarded by their secretaries to the state office for pub- 
lication. Polls are taken to reveal attitudes on vital subjeas. Currently, 
the^ groups arc conducting a campaign to improve rural hcahh. They 
are making studies and sur\'eys to determine the adequacy of local health 
facilities. This interest has generated the demand for wider health and 
accident insurance protection. It may iihimaicly result in people-owned 
h(»pitals thruout the state. 
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Veofk arc finding out what they're for and against^nd why. One 
council last month discu^^ the current Wagner, Murray, Dingk biU. It 
rciuJittl a decision. It reported that it knew tcx) little about the subject to 
warrant intelligent discussion. It agreed to return to the bill in its next 
se^cHi, after more snfc^mation was secured. This is the kind of critical 
analysis and acticm which will guarantee democracy in America. 

These are participating citizens. The nation is their community. They 
arc combining education with action. What is being done in Ohio is still 
in the experimental stages. I ^rau]d nm presume to represent it as a prac- 
tical panern for national application. But I do believe that here is demon- 
strated an effective pattern of liKal and national citizenship. 

Imjrficatkms for Rmal £diicati<M 

And now let us ask what arc the implications of such goals for rural 
education. How does the school relate itself to the devek)pmcnt of effective 
citizenship.^ I think it is fair to say that such a complex of attitudes and 
technics cannot be neatly packaged and dispensed by mJr rural educators, 
however lofty their ideals and energies. But that need not minimize the 
vital mlc which rural education can, and I believe mdst, play. I think it 
is not trite to say that we must educate for action. I think it is not un- 
realistic to say that we must relate educnticm to life and life activities- 

The school must generate in youth the broad and unselfish perspectives 
of nati<Hial welfare and the common gixxL TtJO long have we been satis- 
fied with the transmission of facts and skills. Wc have won the battle for 
l>etter butter and beefsteak; let us win the battle for l«ter humanity. Let 
us teach the indivisibility of human welfare. Frances Perkins puts the 
challenge in these words: "Our children have ahead of them the job f>f 
remaking a very angry and chaotic world. For that, they need all the 
mental and spiritual resources wc can help them buihi within themselves. 
It men s minds arc to be turned from a selfish pursuit of power and jxisscs- 
sion to a passionate and untiring search (or op{xmuniti^ to serve ... we 
must do some fundamental thinking nhm the quality iy( education we 
give b:jih young and old . . , amf the (iiiciplines , . . both religioHS and 
intellectual which are involved in hecoming an educated , , . and moral 
person." 

Again, from fortune magazine, nnnes ihis |X)inted challenge to Ameri- 
can educators: *Thc schools arc only the reflection erf the confused life 
around them. They are of society . . . and not above it. Americans arc 
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dearly presented with a choice. We can adapt students to THIS world as 
wc have been doing for some tinie ... or we can consciously and delib- 
erately make our schools more vital and creative ... to the end that our 
children WILL GO BEYOND TODAY'S CONFUSION . . . and under 
stand it better than we do ourselves. This course . . . more difficult ... is 
the way of heartbreak and tears. It may well produce the thoughtful and 
human aduhs who . . . DISSATISFIED WITH THE LIFE THEY 
SEE . . . WILL SEEK TO BETTER IT. But it will produce aJitlts. A 
streamlined adapting of children to OUR PRESENT WORLD . . - will 
only produce adolescents . . . whose only course (may be) aimless vjolence." 

And finally, from Mr. Julius Warren, Commissioner of Education in 
Massachusetts, comes this challenge to college graduates: "From every 
indication available to the layman, the successful conclusion of armed 
conflict seems not too far distant. And though at terrible cost in human 
life and in the unmade things that man could have made for the good of 
men, the principles of human conduct for which wc fight are coming 
through unscathed. At the conclusion of the war we, as a people, will be 
humble and contrite, severely sirainetl in body and spirit. Both victor and 
vanquished will have ci)me a> close to disaster that thoughtful men. 
everywhere, will join hands to make a better world order for i>eoples and 
for persons. Then, if ever, will come the liberation of intelligence in the 
field of human relations. Up to now we have been very smart in devising 
gadgets and ministering to our material needs and comforts. No such ct>n- 
spicuous progress has been made in the science of living together. The 
time is propitious and long overdue, iot the social sciences to catch up 
with the natural sciences. This war has pulled us up short. From this point 
on wc must hasten to develop experts in human affairs, and then heed 
them. It is my belief that this will hap{^n in your lifetime and you will 
have a part in it. If it <loesn't hapfwn, and wc continue on in our lop- 
sided technological way, miking progress only with things and not with 
people, SJ>me d.iy man will destroy himself in his own laboratories." 

From our schools must come practical antl intimate knr»wledge of life 
in Twentieth Century America, From our schools must come citizens 
who T r determined and qualified to participate effectively in the dynamic 
democratic community. From our schools must come training in the 
skills of democratic group participatitm. And from our schawls must come 
knowletlge of the institutions which will serve and he served by the rural 
citizen. 
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The day is jmi when the rural school can sit ocMnfortably on iu aoc 
and a half waiting for busing It must move with \xAd steps into the 
r^lm of the living American community. It muu take leacfenship, n« wait 
for it. It must not only introduce knowledge, but it must introduce life as 
wdl. 

It has been said, and it must be said again, that the mural and intellectual 
quality of a pec^le reas in the han'ls of its educates Democracy, dearly 
bou^t, is on trial today. In Germany strong educators made stnmg citi- 
zens for fascist tyranny. In America strong educators must make strong 
citizens for democracy. For, if we do not, we may very well find our«lves 
fwccd to build goose-stepping youth for a new and less hiunane America. 

Human progress is slow at bcM. We have come at length to understand 
that America is one community, with the welfare of the part being equal 
10 the welfare of the whole. see that Rural America has no separate 
and distinct future apart from tlic future of America itself. Oily the rural 
citizen, indeed only the American, who knows the broad social purposes 
democracy and can act intelligently and cflfcciivcly in that democracy 
can hope to carry America forward to a finer expression of the values 
which cbaractenze our way of life. To such an end we must dedicate r'lr 
courage and our energies. 
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TUNITIES-A NATIONAL NEED 



JOHN W. STUDEfiAK£R 
U, 5. Commissi(mcr of Edmcaiion, Washington, D. C. 

EQUALin- OF EDUCATIONAL oppMTUNTTY is 3 charactcristically Ameri- 
can ideal. It is widely accepted. It is tenaciously held. In spite of 
certain c4)vious shortcomings the realization of that id^ was 
never closer than it is today. Eventually, the ideal will be quite fully 
achieved; that there can be no doubt. 

More exacdy stated, what is this American ideal of equal' educatitmal 
opponunity ? It is the right to an education, cflcaively free, not dependent 
upon the poverty affluence of parents, place of birth or residence, jktx, 
race, color, cm" religion. It is oj^rtunity for cilucation in proportion to 
individual ability, character, and promise of amstruaive contribution to 
the social good. It is education m>t only for literacy but also for work, for 
citizenship, and for personal growth and self-realization. 

Exiting Inequality fw Rural Childitn 

The rural schcx>ls of America have often been referred to as the "mired 
wheel" on the vehicle of educational progress in America. Apply almost 
any measure you choose am^ >i will find glaring inequalities existing 
in the educational opportunities provided for children resident in rural 
areas as compared with children in urban communities. For example, 
looking at the country as a whole, we find url>an children attending school 
an average of 158 days a year, rural children but 144 days. We spend on 
an average $105 per child }>cr year enrolled in city schools but only $70 
(>cr child per year in rural schtvls. Salaries paid to teachers employed in 
urban communities average $1955 j>er year whereas in rural communities 
the average is less than half this amr )unt. 

The most striking discrepancies ap}>ear when averages by states are 
CDmparcd, Thus in tme of <Hir stales, urban children attend school an 
average vi 144 days whereas rural children attend but in days. This 
di^repancy is duplicated in a great many other states. Again we find state 
after state in which average teachers' salaries \%\k\ in urban communities 
arc two or even three times as large as those paid teachers in rural schools. 
In one Western state the value of educational prepay per child of school 
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age is I283 in dties aod cmly $74 in rural communities. When we compare 
current per capita expenditures we find one state qjending I78 per child 
in its dty schods and half this amount in its rural scImoIs- 

Ncw, ci couro, I realize that such comparisons may be somewhat mis- 
leading. They are rough indices only of the quality of educational oppor- 
tunity. All of us know of examples of good teaching in schods in whidi 
the salaries paid are rebtively bw. We know that good education is 
sometimes provided in poor buildings. We know instances in whidi a 
shortened period of school attendance may not mean an abbreviated edu- 
cation. But, generally speaking, number of days trf school attctidance, 
salaries of teachers, value of school buildings and equipment are indices 
both trf the quantity and of the quality of instruction to be expected. 

Impoftaa^ ai Better EdncatioBal Oppoitnnttks 

Why is it that better cducati«ial opportunities for rural children arc of 
such great national importance? Sometimes we hear it said that we are 
becoming an urbanized nation and that rural education is consequently 
of decreasing agnificancc. Let us look at the facts. Despite the fact that 
the United States Census of 1940 showed roundly 74,ooivxx> people living 
in urban amimunitics as ccMnpared with 57,000^ in rural communities, 
considerably mwc than half oi the children from five to seventeen years 
6t age Hve in these rural communities. Larger families on the farm more 
than offset larger total pt>pulations in the cities. Indeed, it is to the rural 
communities with their larger families that the nation looks for the replace- 
ment of its urban population and for the recruitment of manpower for 

urban occupaticMis. 

1 have said that more than half of our children five to seventeen years 
of age live in rural ccMnmunities. Nevertheless, the number of children of 
diese ages enrolled in school is smaller in rural communities than in urban 
centers. This is due to several causes. First, compulsory education bws 
are less well enforced in rural than in urban communities. Second, the 
persistence of rural children in school is less than that of urban children, 
possibly because their educational opiwrtunities are less well suited to 
their needs. Third, it is more difficult for rural children to attend high 
school brth because of the distances and because of the ciM involved. 

It is also significant to note that 52 {>ercent of all teachers and more 
than H3 percent of nil school buildings arc ItK.iteil in rural communities. 
The persistence of the small and relatively inefficient school in rural areas 
helps to explain why rural education lags. Someone has said with regard 
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to the rural school: "It's a littk scIkx^ where a little teacher, for a little 
whifc, teaches little chiUrcn littk things in a little way." Nevcrthekss, 
while the iiKlividual school may be smaU, in the aggr^te rural education 
Inilks large; and if we consider the place U agriculture and rural life in 
the natkmal cccnomy and in our serial structure, rural education is SKn 
to be a matter (raramiunt importance. One o£ the most pres^ng ediKra- 
ttonal problems, there£c»re, which we face today and in the po^war peritnl 
is the [Hobiem of improving rural educatk)n. 

Sane Critkal Ih^Aks^ ci Ruial Educatioii 

tl turn now to a brief discussim oi some of the critical pn^lems of rural 
education which must be dealt with in this effort to impiove educatitmal 
opportunities in rural areas. Since it is so lai^y true that "the teacher 
makes the ^hool,*" the first prc^lem we must attack in improving rural 
education is that of improving rural teaching ^aifs. Taken as a group 
it is fair to say that rural teachers generally are undertrained, underpaid, 
undersupervised, and underrated as to their imponance. Please do not 
understand me to say that all rural trachers are poor teachers. On the 
contrary it has been a continual source of a^cHiishnoent and of inspiration 
to many of us that so many rural teachers have been able to do so much 
with so little. Consider the demands upon the rural teacher. She must 
usually teach two to eight grades. She is expected to know the social and 
economic environment of rural children. She must get ak>ng with a mini- 
mum of cquipn^t. She must usually solve her own educational problems 
without any superviwry assistance. Considering the demands made upon 
her, the rural teacher ought rea^nably to 1^ a better trained person than 
her urban counterpart; but, generally speaking, that is not the ca^. The 
reason is basically a financial one. Rural schocJs are unable ro attract and 
retain better prepared teachers in competition with the salaries paid in 
urban communities. One of our educational shames is that many rural 
teachers receive about half what we pay charwomen in the nation's capital. 
Under such circumstances how can we exf^t to attraa and retain superior 
persons in the rural teaching profession ? 

Yet, when we lock more closely at the financial problems of rural educa- 
tion we begin to understand why rural teachers are underpaid. Thousands 
oi impoverished rural schod districts are attempting with such limited 
tax resources as they have to provide educational opportunities for their 
diildren. Without benefit of aid from ^ate equalization funds many school 
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dmrkts in almcm every state aamo/t hope to provide minimum edi»:atkmad 
oppommitics oraiparable with thcw provide urban chiklrcn. And even 
if within any fwicular ^tc minimum ediKatkmal of^xmunities arc 
providal fcx- thru a state equalization fund, those q[^>ortumties will 
be equalized as between the poorer agricultural and rl^ nxim indus- 
trial ^tcs except as we institwc national tneasum of equali»tion« 

Handicapped by lack erf fumls, many rural s^kioIs are still further 
handicai^ by tl^ fact of rize. Mo^ rural schools arc small schools. There 
arc still itAfioo one-teacher schoc4$ and 25,000 tmKeacher schoc^ in the 
United &ates* In spite of some consc^dation of school di^ricts only 6 pa*- 
ccnt of rural schods emfdoy as many as six teachers. The need ixx larger 
admini^tive areas capable of cn-ganizing and supp(Mting an atkquate 
minimum educational program for rural children and youth is cspedally 
prcssbg in the case cl secondary edi^tkm. Qm in five rural high 8clux)ls 
is now attempting to oflfer four years erf high-schocJ vwk with only two 
teachers. Three-fifths of our rural high schools emplc^ four trachcrs or 
fewer. Under such circumaanccs it is (^vtoa«ly imp(»sible lot them to 
provide the variety of cour^ lyx the special health and guidance »rviccs 
which vrill enable them to prepare rural youth cither for farm living or for 
urban empbyment — to say nothing of college entrance. 

Need for Gns^ta Federal I^itk^ntkm 
In concluding my remarks let me refer again to the qi^on of 
national responsibility with respect to rural education. I have mentioned 
the fact that th^re ought to be a reorganization of the administrative 
^iMure of rural education. That rct^nizatkm is in my opini<»i primarily 
a responsibility of the several states. 

I have referred, both directly and by implication, to the need for a 
greater measure of equality of educational opportunity both within the 
states and an^Mig the states- Whether or n<H we diall come to recc^ze 
the national interest in bringing about such equalization up to some 
agreed-upon minimum level of educaticmal cq^rtunity and to in^^tute 
national measures of financial aid to education in the states is for the 
people and the Congress to decide. The consideration of this issue, it has 
wmed to me, has frequently been confu^ in the patt by ai;gmnents 
which have identified fctleral financial aid with federal control of education. 
Altho cWly related, the two matters arc not identical and have always 
app^ed to me to require separate consickration. It is entirely possible 
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fcr the people to choose thru their natitmal government to provide ftw 
greater participation in the financial support of educatbn in the states 
widimit permitting control by th^ federal authwities of the spedfic ol^eos 
of school expenditures or of the processes of instruction in the states and 
thdr local communities. In terms of general {mndpH I believe it to be 
sound policy to place die r^ponsibility for financial sq^xnt c£ educatioo 
widi those governmental units, at all levels, best qualifiol to administt* 
dic mo« equitable mcdiods of raising public revenues; and to place the 
responsibility for educational administration and omtnJ widi th<Me unit^ 
which can be expected m«Mt immediately and directly to reflect die will 
• of the people concerning die education irf their children, young people 
and adults. 

It is ray belief, based upon some experience as U. S. CtanmissiMicr of 
Eduction, that if the states and the local communities diereof have avail- 
able die funds with which to support an adequate program of cducatkin— 
for rural as well as for urban youdi, a program <rf education for work as 
well as for citizendiip and perwnal self-realization— the states and kxalities 
can be depended upon to make valid judgments respecting die most 
appropriate objects of school expenditure. In other words, necessary aid 
of education in the states by the national government anild be provided 
widiout control either of the specific objects of cducadonal expenditure or 
of the content and methdd erf instruction. 

I believe in this connection that the federal government, thru its Office 
of Education, should provide a staff of educational leaders competent to 
give advice and counsel to the states and to the local communities, but 
with no power to require acceptance trf such advice. If that were dwie, 
I am convinced that the states and their local communities could he de- 
pended upon to make more rapid progress, educationally speaking, dian 
if the attempt were made by stipulation in legislation to direct the expendi- 
ture of federal educational aid toward many particular educaticMial <*jec- 
tives. 

In conclusion, let me express my h<^ that out (d this Conference may 
come both inspiration and enlightenment : inspiration that will cause all 
of us who are interested in the better future of American life to conrinuc 
our efforts to get the "miretl wheel" of rural education on the firm road 
of educational progress; enlightenment as to the best means to be used to 
diat end— so that the characteristically American ideal of equal educa- 
tional opportunity may he more nearly attained in the case of the millicMis 
{rf school children and youth of rural America. 
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A farm area in Mississipp showing modem farming, stnl conserPMon, and 
gmd roads. Good roads to letter schools is a worthy objecupc. More than hdf 
of the nation's children and youth Upc in rurd areas. It is there America replaces 
her populsftion. Yet those who ride the highways can see thousands of sh^^s 
housing the underprivileged children of the future generation. 
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THE EDUCATION OF RURAL CHILDREN 
AND YOUTH 



FANNIE W. DUNN 

Professor Emeritus, Tethers College, Colmmhia Vnitfersity, 
New York, New York 

RURAL 1$ A VERY EROAD TCRM whcfi aMisidercd ifi relation to educa- 
tion- By ihc census definition it includes, l^des open oMintry, 
all villages and towns up to 2^ population. The range of condi- 
tions of children and youth within this term is a wide cHie. It seems well, 
therefore, in beginning this discussion to get among ourselves a ccMnmcMi 
knowledge of what the more significant of these conditions arc. They 
may be ccMisidcred n^ughly in three groups: (i) the extent and makeup 
erf our rural popubtion; (2) its socio-economic status; and (3) the capacity 
and education of rural young pec^plc. 

Extern and Makeup oi Oar Rural Pc^iiktkm 

There were in 1938, the latest date for which comparable figures arc 
available^ about i6,{xx>/)cx) rural children between the ages of five and 
seventeen, and more than 12,000^)00 pupils enrolled in rural schools. 
These figures arc very close to those for cities, the urban child population 
being slightly less than the rural, and the urban schtx>l enrolment slightly 
more. In {>iher words, hnif the nation's children arc rural, in spite of the 
fact that the total population is prctlominantly urban. This is due to the 
larger birth-rate in rural families. ^t\veen IQ35 nnd \%o the urban pecu- 
lation of child-bearing age was repnxlucing itself (^ly 76 percent, whereas 
the rale f«)r the rural nonfnrm population wns n6 percent and for the 
rural-f;irm 136 percent. It has been s;i!d that but for the ^eady flow of 
youth Uum rural regions our cities would soon become bat-roosts. 

The mnjc^rity >f rural chihlren live in the open country, but about two- 
fifths are rcsiiltnts of villages or towns. In either of the^ two groups 
{>o|)ulations nuy vary widely in density. A town may have 2499 people 
living quite c1o5k: togecher. Villages may have as few as 50 inhabitants. 
In the open country, some children live on farms of only two or three 
acres, clc^se to neighbors and to towns or cities; the homes oi others are 
on vast and remote ranches. The 139 schfx^ls averaging 2.5 puf^ls each 
which were reported from 12 spates in 1938 illustrate the extreme i^^ation 
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of some rural chiWrcn's lives. Doubtless there are numerous other rural 
children as isol.ited as these for whom there is no schod provided. 

Socb-Ecoimnk Status of Our Rund Piqmktsm 

Nearly one-fifth of our total rural population consifis of three large 
underprivileged groups. More than half our Negro population is rural, two 
million them living in villages and more than four and a half million 
on farms; we have a Mexican pc^^ulation of nearly a millicm and a half 
people; and the remote mountaineers of the Ozarks and Appalachians 
number atxmt two million. B^des these the rural {x^ulation includes 
various grcHips of foreign extracticm in many of whose homes English is 
not spoken. Examples of these are French in the Mississippi delta and 
northern New England; Scandinavians in the Northwest; Poles, Him- 
garians, Ukrainians, and Italians in the country Cf>ntigu(>us to the Eastern 
metropolitan area. 

The average economic status of farm families is on the whole low, only 
about a third of them having incomes above $i5<x). In recognizing this 
fact we must not, however, ignore the third who do. The rural popula- 
tion, like the urban, has its prosperous and intermediate levels as well as 
its poor, and standards of living will be quite similar city and countrv' 
for any one of these groups. The very low average ea^nomic status of the 
rural fx>pulation is due to the excessive prqxirtion of pcx)r families. 

Fewer than half the farmers in America own the land they cultivate. 
There are more than 2,000,000 tenant families. Tenants, however, them- 
selves range widely in socioeconomic status. Many of them are young 
people, sons and daughters of farm owners, who in time will themselves 
work up to farm ownersliip and often to prosj>erity. llierc is also, how- 
ever, the type of tenant who will never be anything but a tenant, never 
anything but jxxnr. Great numl^rs of such families change farms every 
year or two. Then there are the families in which the father is a low-grade 
share-crof^r or a farm laborer, and the income and standard of living 
in such homes are often almost unbelievably k»w. As might be ex}>ected, 
the proportions of nonfarm-owncrs arc high among the underpriv legctl 
minority groups* 

Child labor, far more common in agriculture than in urban occupations, 
is excessive in the^ depressed groups. Others on the Qmference program 
will probably give some detail on this f^int. Suffice it la say now that 
not only is arduous and premature trnl hurtful to children's health and 
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social atdtiides; it also seriously interferes with school attendaDCCt so that 
child laborers learn little, are retarded, become disoHiraged, and usually 
drop out of schocd as soon as the law permits* Moreover, school attendance 
laws are notoriously ill-enforced where such children arc concerned. Even 
for rtu^ children who are nm cla^fied as child-laborers because they 
wi^k on the home farm and nc^ fc^* hire, farm and home Wf^k is the 
outstanding cause of poor school attendance. 

C^>^ty ami Edocatum ol Rnxal Youth 

There is a rather wir^ spread belief that rural people in general are 
mentally inferior to their urban contem{waries. The cwrigin of this idea 
was the assumption that the more a^ and capable of the farm peculation 
have for generations moved out to secure the satisfactions and c^jKirtuni- 
ties which city life affords. It has been found, however, that those also go 
who bck the initiative and managerial ability to succeed at farming, 
migrating to industrial centers where they can support themselv^ by 
work which a mmon can do* 

The idea of rural inferiority was bolstered by standard tests of the 
intelligence and sch<x>] achievements of rural children, whi«c average 
scores comnKmly fell below those of city pupils. Such compariscMis, how- 
ever, are generally questioned, becau^ of the differences in educational 
opportunities of the two groups. Competent sociologists, on the basis of 
all the evidence, deny the theory of average rural inferiority, tho granting 
that, as a resuh of selection, the rural range is probably less, with a smaller 
proportion trf both the most able and the least able than in the city. This 
question is, after all, for our purpose unimjHmani. Our task is to educate, 
n€^ the average child, but every child. 

There is no prophesying what range of abilities will occur in any rural 
group, nor where a human diamond will l^ found. Many of you have 
read a recent account of Clyde Tombaugh, the son of a tenant farmer in 
Illinois, who at the age of twenty-four, tho then only a high-school 
graduate, discovered the ninth planet of our solar system, and in the four- 
teen years since then has earned the bachel<)r*s and master's degrees at 
college, photographed 60^1,000 stars, and discovered scores of hitheno 
unknown heavenly bodies. George Washington Carver was another such 
human diamond in an unsuspected pricket. 

The educational level of rural children has l^ause of improved school 
opportunities, strikingly advanced during this century. Altho at every 
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zgc smallo* {mipoitions of rural than of ui4)an children are oiroiled in 
schod, rur^ $c}kx>I$ have been steadily bringing mon and more children 
to the advanced gracks, and a lai^ praportion of these children arc rccdv- 
ing some high-schod ediKiation. In 1954, out of every 100 rural children 
betweoi fourteen and seventem years of agc^ 60.5 were attending h^ 
scIkx)!^ as com{mred with 67^9 city chikiren in the sunc age rai^ It is 
important to note this poinu iof many {mwns deeply conceriml Itx tl^ 
welfare of rural children still believe that nearly all of them terminate 
ibdr education with the elementary schooL 

Doubtless the rural children now attending high schocJ 60 come in 
larger proportion from the third of the families with incomes above $1500 
than from the two-thirds below thaf level* But pow rural children also 
attend in large numbers. Oie study of two counties found that all the 
children from prosperous farm families entered high school, slightly m«ne 
than half from farm families in intermediate circumstances, and nearly 
a third from pooi farm families. In the city with which these two counties 
were ccMnpared, Iwwever, only one-eighth of the |X)or children entered 
high school. Morc«>ver, the {xx>r farm children who entered high school 
stayed to graduate in larger propwtion than was true in the intermediate 
group- 
It might he expected that the pnigress which has been made in educa- 
tional provision would assure rural youth to<lay a brighter future than 
ever before. The depression years, however, have b<mie heavily upon them. 
Before 1950 the flow of rural youth cityward had for generaticMis amounted 
to perhaps half the total number of children born <in farms* Nor was the 
rural labor supply hurtfully dcplctcti thereby, because of the large rural 
birth-rate and the steady improvement vf agricultural science and ma- 
chinery during this ccniur;. With the dq>res5it)n, decreased opportunity 
for city employment cut this rate of migration in half. The total number 
of youth on farms increaseil by over a million between 1930 and 1956; of 
village youth the increa^ was more than a quarter a( a million. Large 
numbers ol these young people were high-school graduates. Few of them 
could find employment other than replacing the farm hired man, crficn 
at less than his wages, or clerking in the family stcH^. For many this was 
only a stop-gap, but they could sec no better pro^>ects ahead* Many could 
find no work at all Others could mn afford the funher education to which 
they had locJced forward. 
The war of course has temporarily reversed the situation for unem- 
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pkfytd youth, rural and urban. The farm labor diorta^ today is a matter 
oi common knowledge* Rural youth now are in the armed forces and 
the d^en% plan». But educatkm after demobilization will have at kasi 
four groups of rural youth to ronsider: those young men returning ftom 
the war effect who want and need further training, tho^ who have inter- 
rujHcd their education to become es^ntial prtxluccrs on the farms, those 
of the 4-F classificatkjn whose mental or physical incompetency education 
can ameliorate or rrniove, and the younger brothers and sisters who are 
prc^ng dose behind. 

An ackquatc program of education for rural children and youth must 
serve the whole range which has been described. It must reach those in 
remote and isolated areas as well as those erf large towns. It must provide 
for children from homes of direst poverty and ignorance and from those 
of prosperity and broad culture; (or the slow intelligence, the average, 
and the human diamonds wherever they may be found. It must serve 
those who will spend their lives in the communities in which they were 
born and thi»c who must seek occupation in cities and may go to remote 
states and other lands. An especial problem of rural education is that it 
must point two ways. It is estimatetl that not more than a fourth of the 
children born on farms can hofxr to find their life work in agriculture. 
Anc^hcr fourth may make their homes on farms if they find ^mc other 
part4ime occupation to supplement farming. But half of the rural youth 
must move cityward, both for the sake of their own future and for that 
of the city and nation. Whf> will go and who will stay cannot be foretold. 

A Distinctive Program of Rural Education 

In view of this great diversity it may well be asked whether there can 
be such a thing as a distinaive program of education for rural children 
and youth. Would wc have solvet! the rural educational problem if by 
more adequate financing we increased the annual days r>f «:hooling and 
sabries of teachers improvcil sch<M>l buildings, providcil needed equip 
ment and supplies? Neither you nor I can answer this last question until 
we know what three words in it metin—adequate, {tnproved, and needed. 
Someone has calletl words like these weasel words, they are so hard to lav 
hold of. What would l>e adequate financing? Hf)w much salary would 
it take to secure n qualified teacher for a rural schcx)l? What qualifications 
does such a teacher need? What kind of equipment and supplies are 
necessary? How many <lays of schcx>ling should there be in a rural scIuk)! 
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vcar, and in what months should they faU? Besides assuring cleanliness 
and sanitation, what kind of school building should we erect? In other 
word^ what are the educational improvements we want to buy with tlw 
rtldtd nwney we hope swne day to g« for rural education ? 

If there is any basis for a di«inctive answer to swh quc3ti<Mis as these, 
we must look fxtr it in the experiences of the rural envinmment, because 
we cannot h<^ to find it in either the capacities or the known futures 
of rural children. Nor shall we fook in vain. The rural environment, even 
with all its range, is distinaive in the experiences it affords for the simula- 
tion and development of children and ymith. 

It is distinctive, first, in the extent and variety of its natural phenomena. 
Consider the case of Jimmie, whose home is in a tiny hamlet of po-haps 
eight or ten low-income families, few of whom live by farming. The 
nearest town, of 2000 inhabitants, is twelve miles away; the nrarest city, 
with 5000 jHfople, is twenty-five miles away. Jimmie is the only child of a 
war veteran on a pension. Bmh his father and his mother are some^^iat 
erratic, and both drink. But they arc fond of the child, and he has enough 
to eat and wear. Jimmie is c^serving, friendly, loves fun, and is over- 
flowing with energy. Outd{H>rs he finds an outlet for this energy. He told 
3 sympathetic teacher something about the way he s}>ends his time. He 
helps his mother by carrying coal and ashes and cutting wood. He skates 
on both ice and roller skates, and plays f<x>tbaU and basketball, using a 
TuW«r ball and a bottomless peach basket fastened to an old chicken 
house. His tk>g plays with him. picking up the ball in its mouth and 
carrying it back to its master. He races and hikes. Last summer he hiked 
«»vcr the mountain, and from high on its crest he could see the stream 
and forest below. "It looked very nice," he said. It seemetl to him very 
strange that the beams of the sun -.-"'Id shir ail the way to the bottom 
of the stream. He traps, has caught five opossums sold them. He 
skctchetl the shape of the opossum's pouch »" -H.av his listener. He once 
tried to kill a skunk \inith a stick, and knows that the malodorous liquid 
with which the skunk prrtects himself is yellow. He has watched rnbins 
build their nests and knows wrens. "At about seven o'clock at night the 
trees k)ok as if they had hands and it scares me," he confided. He wonders 
what makes snow stay in the clouds: 'it's heavy," Play, work, adventure, 
enterprise, tjbscrvation, inquiry. w<>ndcr, beauty! Similar experiences 
would be possible for most rural children, but rare would lie the city child 
who could duplicate them. 
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The rural environimnt is distinaive also in the hrm^ access!^ 

ami understandable to children, in which it exemplifies the great institu- 
iKMis and occupations oi the world. The home, the store, the village p<« 
o&e «- the RJ D.; the roads and their makers, the vehic^ of many 
kinds and the destinations to which they go; the productitwi of food and 
its transformation in the home or perhaps in a local creamery «r mill; 
tl^ milk hauled daily to the railroad station to be sent to city homes far 
away; sheep-shearing or cotton-picking; old spinning wheels or looms 
in occasional attics or some neighborhood grandmother who still quilts 
or weaves carpets; the local tax-assessor, the town meeting, the ^tc police, 
or the firewarden; the school with its bcal trustee, the county nurse, or 
the book truck; the a>unty or state fair; the Wal cleaion, often held in 
the schoollK>UK--all these and many more arc aspeas of social life which 
would be accessible to children like limmie. All of them offw rural children 
experiences educative in themselves and rich in leads to the wider and 
more remote environment l^yond the neighborhood bounds. Most of 
them are simpler and more accessible than the form in which the institu- 
tions and work of the work! arc ilkistraied in city life. 

Applicatwn of Three Fimdamentai Piincii^es 

If we apply in the rural environment three principles oS education which 
seem to me fundamental, we cannot avoid a distinctive program of educa- 
tion for rural children and youth. The first uf these principles is that actipt 
experience is essential to learning. If all we do in arithmetic is recite tables 

! } ; 'form computations apart fn)m any genuine need for them on our 
y rr, t :\ nil wc learn. We have to do something with them to contn>l 
. • ^ \ i. If all we do about democracy is talk about it, talking about 
it \ > ) I c: Ic.irn. We learn to live demcnrratically by experiences in treat- 
iitg c!U r people as eqi*-' to ourselves in rights and responsibilities and 
having thetn treat i:s in ^ same way. "^alking and reading about it only 
help fo get ideas of Wuer .vays to do it. 

The second principle is h^at imf^ovement in present living is the only 
way in u hich tve can test whether the child is learning. U the child cbing 
better th'ngs Kxlay than he did l>cfort% or tloing better the things he has 
already Jcme? I am aware that there is a weasel word here. What is im- 
provement? What is belter? We must all answer this in the light of the 
phik)sophy we hold. The smmder our understanding of human nature and 
life, the higher our sfxial ideals, the surer our answer will be. 
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TAc third prittd^f, which 1 once heard Kilpatrick state, is that tie cen- 
ter of the edHcmonal effort is not the child, not the community, but the 
child growing ttp in the community. Wc cannot diink erf the child as stand- 
ing stilL Wc cannot think of him as growing in a vacuum. His devek>p- 
mcnt and that of his community arc inextricably interwoven. But in a 
program of education for children, our concern with the community is 
as a means and a result of his devefopmcm. The child's devck>pment is 
primary. 

If we accept these three principles-child growing up in community as 
the center of the educational effort; active experiences as the meau.; 
improvement of present living as the test and the immediate purptxse— 
rural education must be distinctive, because the community, the present 
living, the opportunities for aaive experiences are all rural. The rural 
chiW's development must be rooted in rural soil. His present needs and 
problems will be what they are because of the interrelationships of his 
life and those of his i-ural community. His first-hand experiences will be 
those which rural life affords. 

From the beginning, however, and increasingly, improvement frf the 
child's present living will involve appropriations from the cuhural heritage. 
A young woman buying a cwker spaniel puppy was told: "You must 
talk to it if you want it to be intelligent." Just as truly, human babies have 
to be talked to. They need fn)m their first days to have s<>me human 
being who intrt^duces them to the heritage of language. The little child 
gathering eggs or planting even a child-sized garden needs numbers. Keep- 
ing well is tied up with drinking enough milk and m>t drinking pcJluted 
water, but what is cntnigh <jr how m avoid jwUution can be learned only 
with the aid of science; recreation, social or solitary, depends upon intel- 
lectual or esthetic interests which call for understanding of science,, ap- 
preciation of beauty, and skill in arts of some kind; membership in one's 
community is made more satisfying and efficient thru understanding and 
appreciatitin of its historical, geographical, and chemical factors and such 
practical or fine arts as <Hie needs to participle actively in its affairs; 
relationship with the wider c«.mmunity of the state, the nation, and the 
world requires some degree of contr(»l of every aspca of human culture. 

If any rural school recognizes and makes use of all the experiences and 
relationships of its IocjI community which are {wssible for its pupils to 
share notv, it will need to use much more of the swial heritage than any 
public-.school system now attempts to teach its pupils. I recall, for example, 
a six weeks' study which grew out of a fourth grade's interest in rocks, 
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in which the teacher had to call on her whde coUege course in gcc^y 
to answer the children's qii«ti<m«. The planning and carrying out of a 
grod lunch program for a rural school can afford ediKrativc cxpcriaice 
for every age level from b^inners to senicM" high school in some or all of 
at least such fields as Inological and physical science; nutriti«i; manual, 
agricultural, Iwuschdd, and line arts; business practfcc; civics as exiness^ 
in state and naticMial social programs and agencies; and of oiursc reding, 
writing, and arithmetic, which arc used in practically every social ex- 
perience. 

Our rural education prc^ram today dtx^s not find its basis in the rural 
environment. It is an adapation of the program devclq^ed in and for the 
distinctive conditions dty life. City schools have nine-month terms, 
beginning early in Sqnember and cbsing in late June, with bng vacations 
in midwinter. So we shut country school children up in school builcUngs 
in June and September, when ouidocn^ is full of all sorts of educative 
experiences, and give them a vacation in late I^ccmbcr, which isn't 
usually as severe as February, and nut diMinaivcly abundant in educative 
outdoor opportunities. The city-schiK;! building is compact and several 
stories high, because ground spec is scarce. So wc buikl tall and compact 
rural schools. The city school has mariy pupils, whom it finds convaiicni 
to classify in groups of thirty or forty children of like ages or advance- 
ment. So we classify the few pupils in many of our rural schools in the 
same way, and then resort to all sorts of devices to put them together again 
so we can find time to leach ihem. And so on with the curriculum and 
icxibcx)ks and other materials of instruaion. 

Because we started with a {laltern which may have been very good for 
the use it had to serve^ wc have had to waste valuable time and energy 
trying to make it serve the needs we now have. Tht early automobile 
makers did the same thing, llicir starting pf>int was a hixsc-drawn 
vehicle, in which the jxwer was in front, because a horse can pull better 
than it can push. So they put the engine in front of the aulonK^ile, and 
then had to develop a complicated transmission system to get the power 
at die back, where it a)uld push. Now they are planning to build auto- 
mobiles on an entirely new pattern, with the engine in the back. 

New Patterns Neeikd for Rural Edui^tion 

We need to devek>p a new pattern, or rather, new patterns, iar every 
aspea of the program involved. We need a new curriculum pattern. 
The oxitcnt certainly will be no less rich than that of city sch(X)ls; much 
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of it will be ickntical. But the organization will be functional for rural 
children. Farna children need gallon*: and dozens sooner than dty-K^KX)! 
children. City children need making change sooner than country children. 
Country children have ^ rich and varied background for fin^-hand e?q)m- 
cnces with natural and (^ysical sciences, in animals, birds, in^ts, rocks, 
soils, plants, fertilizers, weathering, machinery, electricity — you go on with 
the list. Certainly science ^ould have an imjx^rtant place early in and 
thruout the curricuium, if rural children are to improve their pr^ent liv- 
ing by understanding and learning to a>ntroI their enviionn^nt. Whole 
days spent mainly inside school walls seems a ]x>or use of rural children's 
time in harvest season, when the world outside is bursting with oppor- 
tunities for devek^meni thru work and play, thru participation in social 
enterprises cm many levels, thru seeing and enjoy'*^'^ t^auty, thru applica* 
lions science and art. Teacher-guided experiences during this season 
might serve rural children much as summer camps do city children. 

Children wh<>, because of iIk imperfea socio-economic development of 
modern society, have to stay out of schcx>l to work ought not, when they 
arc freed frt)nri the labor that has been imposed upon them, have to find 
that the school pn>gram has serenely moved ahead, ignoring their existence, 
and that upon them lies the onus of catching up with their more fortunate 
fellows i>r suffering the cunseijuences* The new [>attern of curriculum 
must find a way to improve their present living, too. It must fit distinctive 
rural ct>nditions, whatever they are. 

Distinctive patterns of place of education, as well as time, arc needed. 
Little farm children can only with great cost to ihem be bmught together 
in nursery sch(X>is cm* kindergartens as in cities, yet children from isolated 
barren homes, of poverty and ignorance, need help, as perhaps no other 
children do, to realize the opportunities erf rural life. Some way of bring- 
ing guidance to parents in the mental and spiritual as well as the physical 
care of children, may be the best juttern to meet this need. Perhaps a cir- 
culating equipment of playthings and bcx>ks, fur use in such children s 
homes, should be provided. Older children in '.he sc:hcx>l shops might make 
much of the ncetled equipment— balls, blocks, simple toys. Occasionally 
the parents might be biought with their young children to some con- 
venient center where the child could play with others and the parents 
could watch capable teachers guide them, and then talk it over with 
machers and other parents under capable leadership. 

No single jmttcrn of schix)l for rural children five or six and older will 
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A teacher of i/ocational agHculiHre gives instruction on the job. The scene here 
is typical of wha$ happens in oi/er yow rural high schools in which the Smith- 
Hughes vocational educational program financed hy federal, state, and local 
funds operates. There are not enough of such classes. 
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suffice. Centralized schijols may very cfleaively bring together l.uudrcds 
of children in concentrated populations. Where sparsity prevails so that 
an hour or raore needs to be spent en route to and from school, central 
schools may yet be the best possible provision for older children, but it is 
questionable v^hcther pre-adolcscents should spend so large a part of their 
time away from the home and neighborhood where dieir daily living is 
to Le improved. Thert is a place for small schools, of two or three, or even 
one teacher. 

Teachers should be so situated that they can know their pupils' environ- 
ments, their interests, and their experiences a* Jimmie's teacher knew his. 
Part of the necessary equipment for farm di Idren's education may be an 
automobile for their teacher and means of transportation for their parents 
to visit and have a share in their school life. 

Children whose hwnes cannot be brought up to a good standard of 
family living ought to have opjxjnunitics provided elsewhere for experi- 
ences in wholesome home membership. The day school can do something 
to this end, but not always enough. Suggestions for meeting this need may 
be found in the home life of some of the better mission schods in the 
Southern mountains, where children from ist)lated rural families hve 
together, in not ux> large numbers, with teachers and house mothers of 
cuhure and happy personality, not as boarders in dormitories under re- 
strictive rules, but as participants in the work and play of the hwne. Think 
what a revelation a year, or even a few months, of such a home might be 
to undcrprivilcgal children. Such homes as these might be afforded also 
to youths who, unable to make first-hand contacts with a variety of voca- 
tions in the home community, might thus be brought together in a 
situation where occupations promising for them were to be found. 

New patterns o( schtxjl materials are neetletl, too, but time dc«s not 
suffice to do more than mention* this. The development of materials 
af^priate to rural conditions would go far toward making an inexperi- 
enced and busy teacher capable of meeting her pupils* present needs. 
Perhaps we could sfx-nd the money it would cost no mots helpfully than 
by empk^ying a few able |>coplc in every state to devclt^ materials 
especially designetl for that state's rural conditions, and coordinating the 
efforts of these specialists under st>me ty[K of national leadership. 

We must be realistic in any program we conceive and advocate for rural 
educatitMi. In spite of all our social progress, poverty or near poveny will 
probably for years to come still characterize rural areas. In spite of im- 
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proved school financing, mtMiey cannot be lavidily spent for rural ediKa- 
tion. Imagination, inventiveness, and reason mu^ discover unu^ 
resources already at hand, and devise better ways of using whatever 
financial si||^wt can be aflwded. Of many possible rmicfiiications of our 
{^-csent program, wc must continually ask which will give most return 
for our inv^ment of time or money or energy. 

Ways must be fcnind of coordinating all the possible contributions which 
home, school, and community can make to the child's development. 
There arc more agencies than we realize which arc capable of making 
improvements in children's present living. Some of them need to be 
enlisted to that end; some overlap in the oxitributions they make; some 
are in conflict; crften they share a comnx>n blind spot^ so that many chil- 
dren's needs fall unheeded among them all. Th<^ potential or active 
social resources may be local— homes, churches, Four-H club, Grange, 
P,TA., the movie-house, a young man or woman who would make a 
good scout leader; schhc may be in an accessible town or nearby city- 
library, museum, Kiwanis club; some are state-supplied—clinics, specialists, 
visual aids, vocational counselors; some are federal— Children s Bureau, 
QflScc of Education, many services in the various dq>artments. I dodjt 
that all of us here know all the resources available to our own communi- 
ties. The program must be aware of all, its making should be shared by 
all, it should plan ways of using all. 

The state departtneni of eilucation is constitutionally the most impcMiant 
and responsible agent for education. It must see the education of its rural 
children as a distinctive prt^lem. It must recognize existing agencies, 
devcbp essential new agencies, encourage coordination of all agencies. 
Wherever rural education is moving ahead you will find an interested 
and able state department pushing it. 

Finally, we must scour the nation and the world for suggestions for our 
new patterning. In our own country, mission schools, Indian education, 
Negro education, all have ideas to offer us. Australia has constructively 
struggled with the problem of educating isolated children. Perhaps the 
greatest untapjKd and unrecognized source of all is to I ; ftnind in the 
thousands of creative teachers, who in every state of the Union have made 
new patterns to meet the needs of their own rural pupils, b^use to them 
every child was a precious thing, to be resisted and undcrstotxl and 
guided upward and forward, and because they ihem^lves delighted in 
and knew the an of rich living in a rural environment. If wc could bring 
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tt^her the ideas which their intelligence and zeal have evolved, and 
make them available to all teachers, we could, I believe, advoce rural 
education a generation. 

What is needed today is just such a cooperative undertakin^of all those 
interested in American rural life as this Conference affords. Together 
1 believe we can go ftMTvard to enriched and impnwed living for all 
America's rural children and youth. 



BUILDING COMMUNITIES THRU EDUCATION 



CYRIL W. GRACE 
Pffadent. State Teachers CoUege, MaynUe, Nm-th Dskpta 

IN TOE COMING DISCUSSION of j^crmancnt jwace, rural education should 
be rcprcsental. If peace is to Ik j>ermancnt, it will be so because tht 
innately peaceful people of the world want it so. Rural people, being 
close to the Almighty thru nature, are lovers of peace. The present trend 
in the United States and the dirwrtion of the nation sigce the first World 
War have been toward the destruction of the basic rural life of the nation. 
Boys and girls are being educated away from their (immunity rather 
than toward the creative development of it. 

If rural life in America cannot he reconstructed in this, the most power- 
ful nation in the vrorld, what rem«e chance will there be for a permanent 
peace anywhere? The broad spiritual values of rural living are the bul- 
wark of our nation. God gives us the strength to rebuild this form of 
living for all mankind. May those wljo plan the future affairs of the 
worW look back to those simple, humble places, where selfishness is not 
so great and where the principles of tolerance, charity, faith, and hofv 
are eternally rooted in the soil. 

Since rural society was in a pcrifxl of stress before the present war, the 
problem of returning to a normal state has become immeasurably com- 
plicated, '-.-cause of the tremendt>us conflict in which we are now en- 
gaged. 

Let us take for grantctl the fact th;U the rehabilitation of the war veteran 
on a satisfactory civil basis is the desire of all and ajnstitiites a mandatory 
obligation upon the nation. Let us also take for granted that something 
in the nature of a public-works program will l>e necessary in order to 
prevent widespread unemployment. Many would s;jy that the satisfaction 
of these two needs constitutes all that is necessary in pastwar planning. 
It is likely, ho^vever. that they represent only the fringe of what ought to 
be done. 

Two Great Needs Underlying American Life 

There are two great neetls upon which rests the foundation of family 
and community life that has characterized this country. Neighborhood 
and community life can again become strong only if a united effort is 
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made to conserve them. These two needs arc the conserving of our natural 
resources and the preserving of human resources. 

If this nation turns its attentbn to the rebuilding of these essentials, per- 
petual security can resuh. We not only have seriously depleted our natural 
resources during two gigantic wars, but also have accumulated a tremen- 
dous natbnal dcte that must be paid by future ^aerations. Do we rcaliie 
that the natural resources of several of our allies are far in excess of our 
own? What will be the result in one hundred fifty years, if we fail to 
begin conserving and rebuilding these resources ik>w? Business generally, 
dte various professions, banking, labor, and education must all take an 
interest in restoring economic democracy in nu^' AmoTca. 

Certainly ctlucation, and particularly the teacher-training institutions, 
will not be cfTeaivc without the assistance of thca agencies. But in so far 
as the teacher-tniining institution can train its teachers to be more effec- 
tive in the dcvcfopment of the community, it should invest itself accord- 
ingly. Surely, no one will deny that a measure of reconstruction rests 
within the jurisdiction of the teacher-training institution. We in cduca- 
tbn cannot :ica)mpli.sh the rebuilding of these resources, however, with- 
out the aid and Understanding of all the people. 

The second important item that our planning must be concerned with 
is that of human resources. The most casual observer can see that we have 
deviated as a people from the wise traditions of our forefathers—traditions 
upon which our way of life is dependent. The family is in a period of de- 
cline as evidenced by the growing divorce rate, broken homes, and alarm- 
ing increase in juvenile delinquency and crime. Because interest in the 
home has declined, community bonds have been broken and this has re- 
sulted in a declining interest in the church and other community institu- 
tions. Hence, there is the necessity that our planners build for the k)ng- 
range future of this nation by reestablishing vital intereM in both our 
natural and our human resources. 

Devek^nnent Pn^;raiD at MayvUk 

The planners at the allege in Mayville had foreseen for arveral years 
the conditions leading to World War 11 and had direned the program of 
the school toward the reconaruction of educatbn in our community— an 
area which suffered fwm depression and drcHight and amsequently frcMti 
a sharp reducibn in property ownership. This resulted in contini^ de- 
cline of our basic institutions. 
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The ideal of Ammca 1ms ali^^ beoi one of uK}q>ai(kiioe-^aniiers 
owning and qserating family-sized farms; it has n^nt laborers in over- 
alls and whitc-colbr workers widi a sulteendy high wage to guarantee 
iKnne owner^ip* It Im meant small kimne» mtn interred in com- 
munity undertakings am] prc^^erous b^ti^ of community prosperity. 
During the years following Workl War I, the tenda^y was toward nK>re 
farm n»)rtgag^ a tren^dous increase in hrm tcnaiKy, increasing age 
of farm operators and a definite drift towards the dcvcfopment of the 
factory type farm. 

Tho vital spiritual attitude underlie any pn^mdve aaivity, the {m)b- 
lem of rural recon^nKrtion is an economic one. The general social prob- 
lem can be solved only thru the improvement of economic conditicHis. 
It therefore behooves us to analyze the basic values that we hold dear in 
a democracy and center long-range planning around those values and in- 
stitutions. 

Inasmudi as the primary resoura of the Mississippi Valley in general 
and of North Dakota in particular is the soil, it was only natural that our 
college should focus attention upon agriculture, the most basic of our 
industries. The econcmiic foundation of the homes of this area is agrictil- 
turc; likewi^ the foundation of every in^itution in the country is agricul- 
ture. Certain the stability ot the family in the purely agricultural regions 
inures the stabihty and security of all c^her institutions, and of busine» 
and the community in general. 

If it is agreed that the teadier-training in^itution can be a vital agency 
in as^sting the process of recon^rtu^tion, we mu^ consider some of the 
factors and conditions revealed by a review of the educaticma! pdicic» of 
the past few years» 

It is genegjilly conceded that the curriculums of most public schools in 
rural communities have nm pi^pared youth for living in their own com- 
munity. Neither have the schools developed the rewurces within t\^>x 
communities. The i^a^ndary sclKX)! curricuiu.n has been largely college 
preparatory. Nothwithstanding the fact that only one om of eight high- 
school seniors enters college^ the taxpaying public has been passive con- 
cerning the defects in the s^ondary-school curriculum. More children of 
the coming generation mu^ find a way of life in their own community. 

To make a beginning in this dirrction, we are training our pn^peaive 
teachers to instruct children in the vital facts pertaining to their own en- 
vircmment, A detailed description is not pc^ible, but suffice to say that 
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patrons arc tow mming to our rural-sduxJ teachers and expres»ng their 
gradikation with the kind of instnictbn and materials which arc being 
used* In all prd:mbtlity this attitude will result in increased tenure and 
salary for the teacher. The experiment seems to be resulting in a ^tritual 
uplift; the patrons feel that since they pay for the upkeep, the sdiool 
should lead to the upbuilding of community institutions— the home, il» 
church — and should promise community \ve!fare, 

(%^«]es To Be OrrrcmM 

The trend of the past twenty-five years has been expteitativc nither tiun 
creative. Thus, while teacher education can aid only in part in correcting 
such mistakes, a sense of duty and loyalty to the concej^s of dcmocncy 
\cd to the program inaugurated at Mayville~a program ronccmed with 
agriculture and human rfstiurccs. It seemed at firsf that the obstacles con- 
fronting the devek^pment of sucii ? program would be almost insurmount- 
able. Among thc«e obstacles were seven of majcH^ significance. 

First, the educational program had tended to turn the child away from 
the farm and his community rather than toward the devefopment <rf that 
community. The samplings of hundreds of farmers and village people, 
over a perbd of years and in different sections of the Mississippi Valky, 
indicated that their advice to their children was to get an education and 
get away from the farm. They would admit that this was an unnatural 
reaction since the. average parent wishes thai his children might be with 
him always, or at least near him. 

This altitude is also the attitude of those living in the villages and 
towns of rural areas. Ambitious young people, lacking opportunity, be- 
come discontented. Some of the problems resulting from such a situation 
become the labor prr^lems of the city. Cheap labor and hence a turbulent 
labor so hand in hand with oversupply and rapid migration. Anc«her re- 
sult has been that the graduates of agricultural colleges in many in^afKes 
lake up \vhiic<ollar jc^bs rather than farming. About 90 percent of these 
graduates seek occupations other than the building of the resources of 
the region, the work for which society trained them. This has not twn 
the fault of the agricultural colleges, but it presents a challenge to the 
teachers colleges, for if the twig is properly l>ent, the tree will be rightly 
inclined. 

There are other problems too numenius !u mention that rcsuh from this 
mistaken attitude toward farm and rural life. 
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A Koond obmclc in the beginning was the traditionally academic view- 
point of ^mc members of the college faculty. Let us take a spedfk ex- 
ample. In our «:iencc department, the college was fortunate in living a 
man with a doctor s degree; hut his training fitted him for scientific re- 
search in indu^ry rather than for in^ruction in «ncncc in a teacher- 
training institution* However, in spite of the influence of the graduate 
school, he has become an excellent educator. He now sees science from 
the viewpiMnt of those who train children. Many future graduates of ag- 
ricultural aillcgcs. because of his influence, may ultimately become leaders 
in rebuilding the resources of their own community. 

The devcU>pment in a collcf^ faculty of the necessity of recognising 
areas of neglect and of making a concertetl effort to revise the course of 
^udy to meet the long range needs of the crjmmunity is a tnsk that calls 
for many adiustments. 

The course of studv of our state presented ;i third major obstacle. Even 
when a college faculty has revised its own philo^phy and outlook and 
succeedetl in transmitting its viewpoint to students and prospective 
teachers, only a small dent has been made. We saw that if the course of 
study prescribed by the stale department of public in^ruaion could be 
changed to meet the olivi<uis needs of the people, then one moit obstacle 
would be surmounte<l. Our college during the present year rewrote for 
the state department of public instruction that pmion of the «-oursc of 
study relating to science, health, and agriculture. This revisvin ^uld 
develop in future citizens a consciouMiess of the significance of natural 
and human resources and their relation to church, community, and heahh. 

Certainly one of the human jcsources that has Inxn neglected js heahh. 
The nation fi^uml itself in a pr^r state of heahh in World War I. It has 
l>een astounding to discover that the health of our people is px)rer now 
than at that time. 

Cond heahh produces gocnl morals; fjncxl morals produce strong bodies 
and minds and hence strong homes. Strong homes produce a strong nation. 
When the heahh of the nation is jx>or the future of the nation is gravely 
imperiletl. At present ilu re is a definite tendency toward srxrialized medi- 
cine. The American Medical Asscxriation has opposed socialized medicine 
but it has not tried to find a miiklle path, noiwitlistanding the deplorable 
fact that the heahh of the nation is dangerously depleted. Those who ad- 
vocate sf)ciaH/cd medicine as the only way out are just as adamant in 
their stand. 
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Strange to say, the blame for the present condiibn rests not whiJly 
JVon the medical profcssbn, as the advocates of socialized medicine think, 
but upon other agencies that have neglected to make use of common 
knowledge in everyday life. If people arc determined to suffcr malnu- 
OTtion when there is ample opportunity to raise vegetables that make for 
balanced diets and oonseqwntly for health, then there is nothing that 
the American Medical Association or socialized medicine can do about it. 

This responsibility must in part be assumed by ^»'cation. Heakh is one 
of the main resources. With this belief in mir.d we have devoted much 
effort not only to soils and agriculture, but also to health. 

When the college faulty were well under way with their programs, 
tl^y were confronted with tfie rigidity of the accrediting assodations. 
This constituted the fourth <*staclc to the pmgram. Fortunately, the 
American Association of Teachers Colleges took a liberal stand. The as- 
sociation, with the aid of the Sloan Foundation, ventured into a study of 
education in its relation to natural and human resources, panicubrly in 
the fields of food, clothing, and shelter, thus drawing attention of teachers 
colleges thruoui the nation to these vital subjects. 

Anothei--a fifth-primnry obstacle to the success of any enterprise is 
misundehtanding on the part of the individual citizen. In recent years 
there has been an increasing tendency on the part of higher" education in 
America to grow aivay from a common understanding with the people. 
Such understanding is indispensable in a democracy. The icrm* used by 
educators are fretiuently confusing to the public. Many times such terms 
are lust a complex way of describing a .simple process. As a result of this 
tendency on the part of higher education the public has lost to some ex- 
tern its interest in etlucation. This loss of interest has made possible the 
subtle control of cilucation.il policies by a rclativelv small part of the 
population. This is resulting in the development of a class consciousness 
which m the course of time will lead to the dcsiri«:tion of democratic 
feeling. F.ducators who cater to the few have It^t the jurisdiction granted 
them by the forefathers of public educatif,n. We should not lose sight of 
the fact that it was agriculture and labor groups that in tl«: early hiaory 
of the nation demamlctl ctjual educational opportunitv for their children 
and secured this right by the establishment of free tax-supported public 
schof)l$. One of the major problems confronting the Mayville State 
Teachers College w.is the transfer of the idea to the people that it was 
they who shtjuld want to place the college in a position to better serve 
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their interests^ and that they ^)uld avail themselv^ of the right of the 
citizen to be heard concerning needs in cducarbn. All too frequently tl^ 
laity arc afraid to be heard, having developed an inferiority complex when 
in the presence of the educated. Educated persons frequently forget that 
God be^ws intellect and intelligence and that man bestows an educa- 
tion. A combination of the two is an excellent one. 

In order to regear certain asjwts of etlacalion to the needs of the peo- 
ple, we decided that the program should l^gin in cooperation with the 
people and grow upward* rather than begin at the top and reach down- 
ward. Many of the services that education could render have been made 
valueless because educators failetl to make themjwlves underwood by the 
public. Recognizing this, the Mayville program has been discussed at 
P.T.A/s, farm organi/iiiiun meciings. schof>l officers' meetings, with in- 
dividual citizens on any occasion that was ofTcretK over the radio on state 
and national hookups, with government groups, in the hallways of the 
school, on the mnvocattnn progra-^s of the college, in articles written for 
educational journals* antl esfwially in the newspapers. In every poswble 
way an effort is made to make the public feel that the college is trying to 
serve their interests and thjl we are eager to know how it can do so more 
efliciently Our pnigram has reccivetJ a most siitisfactory res{X)nse from 
th^ public. This undoubtedly proves that, given opportunity and en- 
couragcment, the public will participate undrrJ^andingly in an effort to 
improve the welfare and the security of the communily. 

A sixth obstacle to a college in action is the ^vork of extremists within 
its area. Both the extreme right and the extreme left are a menace to any 
program aimed to cc^rrect tlie very excesses which they represent. The 
growth of Conservatism on the one hand and the increase .n extreme left- 
wing thinking on the other may lead to national disaster. The prolilem is 
to find a way of avoiding the evils in these two extremes. This will be 
difficult, for frequently the same extremes arc present in the thinking of 
colk^c faculties. As previously staled, the circumventing of all selfish 
forces can Ik achieved hy informing the public of the intention of the 
program. 

The last of the seven obstacles to our program was the fact that the 
state had to some extent Uxst intere^ in the institution. The state legisla- 
ture had reduced ippmpriaiions and in general the school seemetl to be 
under fire. As a rt^suh the buildings were in a run-down condition. The 
buildings have now l^ccn reconditioned. That the community hns aided 
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in the reconstruction projects of the college is a tcstinKinia! of the growth 
of community under^anding* For in^ance, the local concwiunity provided 
the bbor and rm)ney to build a beautiful amphitheato-- Here arc held 
musical festivals, athletic events, and many <^her activiii^* The i«oplc 
are proud of their achievement and are more united because of the suc- 
cess of their cooperative venture* 

This is but a brief summary of obstacles to the development of the 
program at Mayville. It is evident that similar prc^lems and lack of un- 
ders anding confront teachers colleges elsewhere. If there is confusion of 
purpose within the institutions that train teachers, it may be readily under- 
!«o<xl why education has failed to develop a common purpose during the 
past twcniy-five years, 

Comfinatton of Effort 

The materials that may 1^ devi^ by a college fiiculty, student body, and 
tcnchcrs ;jrc just as numerous as ihe ingenuity of the human mind will 
permit. However, if the whole pmblem is nnt unified by a basic philoso- 
phy, the result will remain as it has been hcTtoforc. 

To this end, then, our cfff^rt should be to formulate a general philost>phy 
and to coonhnate the internal agencies of our coll^^ges with the external 
forces. Wc should attcmf^ to invest all with the desire to solve their dif- 
ficuhies thru an under^anding of the problems and to u^^ their own 
creative ability in the ^lution. 

The media that can Ik used are numerous and the technics variable. The 
beginnings at Mayvillc were made in the weekly convcKations which for 
more than a year and a half were devoted to discussions and lectures f^r- 
taining to the vitai problems of our community. It has been thru these 
convocations that a high degree of student interest has been maintained, 
until 3! present a progressive philosophy is a topic for discussion in the 
everyday lives of our students. This spirit is after all the true patriotism, 
and those wlv) are imbuctl with these aims wiil rank high in the leader- 
ship of the immunities in which they will teach. 

Emphasis should l^ placed on short courts, ccK>rdinatiun of subjects, 
practice teaching, teacher institutes institutional bulletins, meetings of 
groups of farn>ers and meeting: with ItKal units of farm organizations, 
and in-service training. 

By spreading the same mes&:ig^ and philosophy we have sought to es- 
tablish a recognition of the part that the tncher-training institution may 
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take .. *he development of rural America. We are exploring the field and 
k&t?utk(» as we go. 

A departure must be made from many of the usual technics in order to 
accomplish the objectives. Coordinatbn within the faculty should be 
bought about without compulsion. At Mayvillc, after general explanations 
were made to individual facuhy members, the first committee on conserva- 
tion came into existence. The beginnings in our region were necessarily 
with the soil, for that is the source of our wealth. The committee itself 
was intereaing, for it combined the elements of the liberal arts side of the 
faculty with the educational. This was quite an attainment. Today, the 
science men of this committee may be found in their spare hours workin]^' 
with pupils in the n-ral schools, finding great pleasure in developing new 
and intercaing matt rial for children. 

Following the success of this a)mmittcc, other departments began to ex- 
hibit an interest which has led- to the formation of several other com- 
mittees with prospects of excellent pnjduction, and several individuals are 
making valuable contributions. To date the majority of the committees 
arc amcerning themselves with the primary pnjblems, namely, soils and 
conKrvation. 

The efforts of the various departments are directed generally towards 
one or another of the vital problems facing society in this area. For ex- 
amf4e, the music department is developing songs and cantatas pertaining 
to the pmblems facing society in this a)mmunity. 

The science department is ax>perating with the department of educa- 
tion in the development of materials designed to instrua and interest the 
child from Grades I to XII. In literature, a movement is on foot to teach 
North Dakota children something about the Geoigc Washington Carvers 
that North Dakota has prcxluced. In arithmetic, the trend is toward 
teaching the subject in terms of the environment— measurements of fields, 
hay stacks, binned grain, feed requirements, antl sf) on. The art department 
trains teachers to direct children to draw and paint pictures of the com- 
munity as it it and as it might be. For instance, the prospective teacher 
may «udy cxmtour farming and make pictures of it. It is taken ft)r granted 
that no department is stilely interested in the one subject of conservation, 
but all departments tlo deal with the child's own environment. 

Our college lilM^rian has develof^ an unique circulating library. This 
service is in such tlemand that the present facilities are not adequate to meet 
the calls from the rural readers, anxious to learn but heretofore without 
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the resources. Much of the material that goes out from the library per- 
tains to the pc^bilities of developing the environment along social and 
econcmiic lines. 

A committee on public forums is formulating patterns fc^ the embryo 
teacher to use in the community in connection with organizatkHi pro- 
grams. We know that the beginning teacher, because of her youth, is 
seldom ready to assume platform leadership; but with the pattau set up 
by the committee she will know how to intcre^ the natural leaders of the 
community in such a fashion as to simulate progre^ Furthemwe, she 
will know where noateriai may be obtained to ^ssi^ their cfforts. 

A social science committee is in the proKss of or^nization and is ex- 
pected to make valuable contributions. 

These are samplings of activities from within the college^ Short courses 
have been brought into the college and the stimulus from them has re- 
sulted in a lively intcre^ on the pan of the student body and faculty. It is 
indeed interesting to find i^udents gathered in the late afternoon, listen- 
ing to a lecture on soil con^rvation. 

As the community which we ^rvc is rural, so should the philosophy of 
the college be rural. Whether the teacher is tnilned to work in the small 
town, the village, or the open country, the general direction of our work 
should carry rural implications. Education of rural youth must be of a 
type designed to challenge young people t{) engage in the upbuilding of 
their communities. This is the challenge, then, to elementary and second- 
ary education in rural Anerica; and it is a challenge to tcicher-training in- 
stitutions, for, if they develop the proper type of teacher, it must lollow 
that the proper type of etlucation will result. 

If educatbn can re gear itself mi that rural America can be recon- 
structed, then with the help of the Almighty, the bng security of this 
nation is assured. With t spiritual foundations assured, the outlook 
will br towards a peaceful mankind and this war shall not have been in 
vain. The bltKxl, the sacrifice, the t{)il will betoken a greater day ahead. 

American educatbn must integrate itself, determine the actual fasic 
problems of the nation, and attack them unitedly. If educators will con- 
centrate on a few basic objectives, e^cially the reconstruction of natural 
and human resources, they will have rendered their greatest ^rvicc. 

When such points of common intere^ have been established, the be- 
ginnings of community growth have l^gun. With the beginnings succe^ 
fully made, we find that the range of activities is as great as the human 
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imagiDation. When these f uadaiKntals are impbnted in the mn6s of our 
chUdren, a stronger Anieria will result, Un^lfyiness will ^pcrsedc 
ishn^ and the scciuity of the individiwl will bcosne the con«m <rf all. 

The nx)ts of den^xxacy r« in rural Amaica^ and the bc« of Anierican 
culture will continue to come ttom there as in the pa«. If schods continue 
to edt^te the capable youth av^ay t^tHn their rural cnvironnient and 
leave the less capable, we shall lose the heritage that we have fought to 
maintain. 



THE RURAL CHILD 
AND THE CHILDREN'S BUREAU 



KATTiAEINE F. VBSVXfT 

Chiej, Children's Bttrtm* 
V. S. Dgpertment of Labor. Washington, D. C. 

THE Qjujjsen's Bureau was created by Aa of Congress in 1912, 
which directed it to "investigate and report upon all matters per- 
taining to the welfare of children and child Ufe among all classes 
of our people." In the words of one o£ the advocates <^ the creation of the 
Bureau, Dr. Samuel McCune Lindsay of Columbia University: "We want 
a place where the common man can go and get this information, a place 
that he will think of, the label upon which will be written so large that 
he can have no doubt in his mind as to where tc go to get information 
rebting to the children of the country." 

G tmth of t]» ChUdren^s Bureau 

Fact-finding functic is have led inevitably to work in the development 
of standards and to advisory and consultation services. In fact, Julia C. 
Lathrop, its first chief, in her first annual report, defined the "final purpose 
of the Bureau" as being "to scr\e all children, to try to work out the 
standards of w--" and protection which shall give to every child his fair 
chance in the wc Id." 

To these functions have l^en added the administration of grants to the 
states for maternal and child health services, including the programs of 
emergency maternal and infant care for the wives of men in the four 
kwest pay grades of the armed forces and of aviation cadets; services to 
crippled children; and child welfare services for the protection and care 
of dependent and neglected children and children in danger of becoming 
delinquent. Responsibility for enforcement of the child-bbor provisions 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act is also placed in the Children's Bureau. 

The early program of the C:hildren*s Bureau included studies of maternal 
and child care in the mouniain areas of the South and the West, studies 
of nutrition of children in a mountain cou.tty of Kentucky, and a study 
of juvenile delinquency in rural New York. In the past twenty-five years 
the Oiildrcn's Bureau has made many studies of child labor and die wel- 
fare of children in the families of farm laborers, particularly agricuhural 
migrants. Grants to the states under Title V of the Social Security Act in 
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accordance with specific statutory language are directed especially toward 
children in rural areas. Under these provision^ prenatal and child-health 
omferences, public-health-nursing service, diagnostic and other Krvices 
for crippled children, and child-welfare services have l^cn developed in 
hundreds of rural OHinties. Administrative activities under the chi!d4abor 
provi^ons of the Fair Labcn' Standards Aa take the Children's Bureau 
into canneries and packing sheds and into farms where prodiKts are 
raised for interstate conunerce, tho the jurisdiction conferred in the act 
over child labor in agriculture is exceedingly limited. 

Special wartime activities of the Children's Bureau have included the 
devek)pment, in c(X)peration with the I^partment of Agriculture, the 
Office of Education, and other agencies, oi guides and standards for the 
employment young workers in wartime agriculture, and advisory 
service in stimulating state and local activities for safeguarding agricultural 
employment of children. I1iis work has included standards for agricul- 
tural camps for young workers and studies of a)nditi(ms imder which 
children in migratory families live and work. 

The Qiildrcn's Bureau*$ interest in developing statewide and nation- 
wide services for maternal and child health, child welfare, and the safe- 
guarding of juvenile employment^ has sj^al meaning for children in 
rural areas, who as a rule can have the l^nefit of such services only if the 
state particijKites iu their development and financing* 

Thru assistance in planning and condiKting the decennial White House 
Conference on Children, the la^ one held in April 1939 and January 1940, 
and thru its relationships with national organizations concerned with rural 
life and with the welfare of children wherever they may live, the Chil- 
dren's Bureau shares with many other grtnjps rcsiwnsibility for the 
developnwnt of goals and standards and of plans of action- 
Next to the home, the school is the most imjx>rtant agency shaping the 
life of the child. Concern with school-attendance laws and their enfcwce- 
ment, and with the accessibility and character of educational opportunity, 
is a necessary corollary to the cflForts of the Children's Bureau to eliminate 
child labor and to safesjuard youth employment. The Children's Bureau 
and the Office of Educatimi have joined this fall in a nationwide Go-Tir 
School Drive which has the endorsement of the War Manpower i'^cwnmis- 
sion and the c<K>j^ratir>n of the Office of War Information, and which 
has attracted widespread attention, ^ctension and improvement 01 the 
public 5chfx>ls are necessary parts of plans for the return to school of 
young workers in the pericKl of reconversion. 
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The Bnmin^s Relation to Wd£are of Rural Oiiklrai 

Who arc ihe rural children with whose welfare the Children's Bureau 
and other agencies rcprc^ntctl in this Conference are concerned? Fifty- 
one percent of the 36 million children under the age of sixteen years in 
continental Unit«l States live in rural areas, according to the FiW Report 
of the White House Ci^nfercnce on Children in a l>eniocracy,^ Farmers 
and farm laborers have larger families than city workers* lliirty-four per- 
cent of the farm population but only 23 f^rcent of the urban iX)pulation 
are under the age erf sixteen years. This majority of the children of the 
nation living in rural areas have far less than a majwity of the resources 
of the nation for health, education, and home life at their disposal. 

Available inci«ne tiaia, for example those from Consumer Expendi- 
tura in the United States; Estimates far 1935-^? indicate that the average 
family income and per capita income are lower in '■ural than in urban 
areas. The Final Report of the White House G^pfcrencc shows that gcn^ 
crally a relatively high pn^Kirtion of children in the }x>pulation coincides 
with a low iier capita income. For example, the preilominantly rural 
Southeast, the p<K)rcst region in the country, has about 12 }^rcent of the 
national ina)mc and 25 jxrccni of the children under twenty years of age. 



^ Witite IliHi^f GHifcrcfUP mi ChiKlrrn in J DemiKr^y, f/W Repifrt, Washin>ji<m, D. C: 
C'rovrmmcnt PTintm^ Office, 194^. p. M- A niTal arra was dtfined in the 1940 Ccmm as a 
phw of 1«* than 2SfK) populatbn. , c» r- 

' NatM^rui! Kfs<>urccs C4)mmiit£*c. Consttmcr f^xfrntii/firrs tn the Lmtrd States: Estimatn 
for iv?5-J^. Washinjcton, IX C: tKrtcrnnicm Pfinring Office, 19.19. p. ^21-41. 

TAULE i. INFANT MORTALITY 
(Deaths under one year per 1000 live births) 
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Mortality rates— Inlani and maternal mortality rates have been con- 
»i^tly higher for rural than iox uri^n areas.^ In 1942 the infant mor- 
tality rate was 44 fw each 1000 live births in rural areas and 37 in urban 
areas. The maternal mortality rate was 35 in rural areas and 28 in uriwn 
areas. Both infant and maternal mortality rates have been greatly milled 
over the past few decadt^. Since 1915 the reduaion in the infant nwrtality 
rale for rural areas has been 53 percent and in the maternal mortality rate 
36 percent. While these reductions are impressive, progress in saving the 
lives of mothers and babies has not been so rapid in rural as in urban areas. 
One outstanding factor in the higher mt^ality rates in rural areas is the 
smaller proportion of births attended by physicians in hospitals. In 1940 
only 37 percent of the births in rural areas were attended by physicians in 
hospitals as compared with 81 percent in urban areas. A mo« encouraging 
recent development has lieen a pronouncal increase frtwn 1940 to 1942 in 
the proportion of hospital births for rural mothers. In 1942, y percent of 
all births to mothers living in rural areas were attended by physicians in 
hospitals, an increase of ^ percent over 1940. 

The improvement of the health of mothers and children, as well as the 
further reduction of mortality, is partly dej^ndent on the extension of 



'Ccruin viul-fkUtutks data arc avaihl^e on the h^s\^ «f rural arras drfincil as jilaccs 
havioi; Irss than 2s«>o population: but in onlrr Xk> make }^>5siWr ciimparisof's over a period 
of vcarx. the vital -$t»t»ticji fipurr* in this }Hi|K*r arc hasnl on ryral area* dcfinrd as p1acr& 
havinjf Ic^* than io,/»no populatkyn, 

TABLE MATERNAL MORTALITY 
(Death from puerperal cau?^ per jo,ooo live birthO 
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TABLE 3. -PERCENT OF BIRTHS WITH SPECIFIED ATTENDANT 
(Ciassificd by population of place of residence of mother) 
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publk health facilities for this vulnerable action of the population. In 1942, 
76 percent oi the rural counties of the United Stata had no regular 
HKmthly prenatal clinics under the supervisi<m of a ^te health agency. 
No proviaons for regular monthly child-health conferences under the 
supervisicMi of a state health agency existed in 69 percent of the counties. 
Child-welfare workers paid in whole or in pan from federal funds 
under Title V of the Social Security Aa provided ^rvice to children in 
moie than ^ counties (predominantly rural areas) in 1944* On May 31, 
1944^ :';;proximately 44,000 children were receiving child-welfare service, 
of whom 67 percent were receiving service in their own or relatives* homes. 



TABLE 4. -ESTIMATED NUMBER OF MINORS FOURTEEN THRU 
SEVENTEEN YEARS OF AGE. BY RESIDENCE. EMPLOYMENT 
STATUS, AND SCHOOL ATTENDANCE. APRIL 1944 . 
(In thousands— rounded to nearest 50,000) 
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Source: Specui Surveys l)r visual, Burrsu of the Census 
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Child iSoAor— Data from a sample study made by the Current Surveys 
&ction of the Census Bureau in April 1944 indicate that a greater fnt^XH'- 
lion of children living on farms than of nonfarm childrra are at wc^. 
Likewise^ a greater proportion of farm children than of nonfarm children 
arc not ancnding school Of approximately 2,1^3^000 farm children four- 
teen to seventeen )^rs of age, 40 percent were at wcM^k and 60 percent 
were not working. Of an estimated 7,000,000 ncmfarm children, 29 percent 
WOT wwking and 71 percent were not ^t>rking. Including all diildren 
working or not working, 33 percent the farm children were out of 
^inxil as comfxired to 17 {percent of the nonfarm children. The disparity 
between farm and nonfarm children is particularly marked in the fourteen- 
to fifteen-year age group, in which 18 percent of the farm children were 
not attending school as compared to 4 percent of the n<mfarm chikiren. 
Mo^ child labor on farms is, of course, unpaid family work. 

The volume of agricultural employment of children has increased greatly 
as a result of the war and the consequent increased demand for agricul- 
tural products, and acute manpower shortage. 

TABLE 5. -ESTIMATED NUMBER OF WAGE EARNERS AND 
UNPAID FAMILY LABORERS AMONG EMPLOYED MINORS 
FOURTEEN T!iRU SEVENTEEN YEARS OF AGE, APRIL 1944 

(In thousands — rounded to nearest 50,000) 
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seventeen years 




Num- 
ber 


Percent 


Num- 
ber 


Percent 


Num- 
ber 


Pcrcojt 


Farm residence . . . 
Wage earners . . 
Unpaid family 


850 
300 

550 
i,ooo 


100 O^i 
55 3 

64 7 

100 Q 


lOO 

150 
500 


18.6 

71.4 
JOO.O 


500 
100 

}00 

i.Soo 


100.0% 
40.0 

60.0 


Nonfarm residence. . 


100.0 


Wage earners .... 
Unpaid family 
labort*: 


1 .900 

100 


95.0 
50 


500 


100 0 


1 ,400 
100 


93 3 
6.7 
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Ubkkqot: CHfUHiEN*s Bureau 



• The experience the Children's Bureau in enforcing the Fair Labor 
Standards Act has revralcd sulmantial numlxrre of employed children 
eighty nine, and ten years c^d, and c^hcr violations of child-labor laws and 
i^dards in indu^rics relating to agriculture, sudi as the processing of 
food products^ which invcJve chiefly children living in rural areas. 

School /ootto^/— Inadequate school facilities arc a corollary to agri- 
cidtural child labor. School terms in many rural ai^as arc short, and are 
interrupted to allow children to work on the crqjs. As a rule, «dhool 
buildings and equipment arc inferior, teachers' salaries are low, and oppcw- 
tunities for high-school education are far less in most sections erf the country 
fw the rural child as compared with the city child. True, progress has 
been made in consolidation of schcx>l districts and attendance units and 
in development of rural high schot>ls, but far more remains to be accom- 
plished if the rural child is to have educational opportunity commensurate 
with that afforded the child in the city. C^iportunities for recreation and 
the dcvelt>pment of cuhural interests alsii are limited for rural youth- 

The Final Report of the White House Conference on Qiildrcn in a 
Democracy pdnted out that farming and migration nave gone hand in 
hand in this a>untry since its early settlement. In recent years agricultural 
migration has hecn usually an cscaj'^ fnMii intolerable conditions, rather 
than a movement toward sf>mething that offered hope and op|)ortunity. 
Large-scale agricultural o{>craiions have, in the wwds of the White House 
Ccmference, "convertetl part of agricuhure into an intensely seasonal 
occupation requiring concentration of large numbers of workers at given 
places for brief pericHls and offering practically no work for the rc^ of 
the year Before the war it was estimated that there were 350,000 agri- 
cultural inti-rstate migrants at any one time, and that as many as 1,000,000 
workers were going from state to state for seasonal employment. These 
migratory families arc large, as a rule — ^f> |KTcent of the z^^^^^ persons in 
6655 such families studied in California were under the age of fifteen 
years. The parents in such families are usually p«>ple with little or no 
educatipn, who know no other kind <^f work than htm work and are 
forced by economic necessity to follow the crops. Farm waiges are com 
paratively low, and so much time is lost between jc^s that the families 
cannot get ahead financially. Such figures as are available indicate that the 
number of migratory families is larger this year th;m in u^^. 

* White Hou^f O/nfrrriKr on ChiWirn in a J>cni<K:racy, fhai Reffnt f, j>. 40. 
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Altho the War Food Administrattc^ fcN^ the last two seascms has ' 
routing adult foreign workers to insure the steady emptoyment ^ich is 
guaranteed under cmtraas made fen- them by tl^r governments^ our own 
migrant wwkers have no government agency routing them to insure full 
employment. Ohtn these family migrants ?' Hit out of farm labor camps 
where living conditions and sanitary facilities are good, in orcfer that the 
foreign wwkcrs may have the type of shelter guaranteed by their abstracts. 
Thus the children erf cnjr migrants arc subjected to crowded, insanitary 
living conditions, as well as inadct]uate family incmne. When sickness and 
disease result they have lcs$ easy access to health and medical ^rvices than 
do the foreign workers. With the end of the war the Ofikrc of Labor of 
the Wiir Fcxh] Administration will probably cease to exist. Plans should 
be made now lo impn>vc the conditions of migratory agricultural workers 
and their families and to insure standards at least as good as those under 
which foreign agricultiir.tl workers have made their contribution tn the 
war effort. 

Visits this summer by a member of the staff of the Children's Bureau to 
farmers' camps for family migrants in one of the wealthiest stales, where 
there were said to be hvkx) family migrants^ revealed that practically all the 
evils described in the Tnlnn 0>mmittee^ reports still exist. (Conditions are 
as bad or wor^ in many other slates, as revealed by ("hildren's Bureau 
studies publishetl just before the war. In the areas visited this summer, 
child la!x)r was prevalent. All the children ten years of age or over had 
to go to the fields each day fur a ten-hour ihy to pick beans, Mat)y of the 
children seven, eight, and nine years of age did likewise^ and even in 
camps where there were chikl<arc centers children five and six years old 
were sometimes made to go to the fields and pick into the family basket. 

In most of these camps the migrant families lived in shrieks or lean-to's 
which were cnnvdeil and unscreenetl. Ikcause there was no refrigeration, 
food was left on the tables with flies swarming abcHSt it from one meal's 
end to the next. In some camps wages were withheld until the end of the 
season, and fofxl was chargetl at a camp store. There were no f^icilitics 
for bathing or washing cliches. Some of these cam}>s were occupied by 
Southern migrant families, and many tif their children never had an 
opportunity to learn lo read and write, Ix'causc in the section of the South 

^ Htnjsc Rrpof! No, ^69— Rrjjort of the Sdrct Comniirtcc Tn lnv«ii^te the lotentate 
Miration of IVsrimtc (jtizens, ! luusc <>f Rrprcwniativcs, jxir^iian! tfi il. Re*. 63*491.629 
(7*kh Congress) and H. Rr^. j6 {77th Omgn^w). Washington, I). C: Ck>\tnuiTcnt Frintiog 
Ortict, 1941. 




A I'iUage high school cooperates with the farmers in getting their crops 
planted. When the school closes for the summer taeation the dean of hoys acts 
as employment agent for the farmers and as guide and counselor of the students. 
Here a squad from the school prepares r seed M on a truci^ farm. 
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from which they came ihe schiuAs had been dosed fcr scveru^ months for 
the peak harvest scaam there, and ihcy arrivetl in the North in June when 
schools were closing for the summer vacation. Even if admitted for tag 
ends of school terms in either state, they were able to make little progress 
toward getting an educatitm. 

Rural children who belong to racial or other minority grouj>s suffer from 
social discrimination and disadvantages, in addition to the general depriva- 
tions which arc characteristic of life in the [Poorest rural areas and ff>r 
migratory workers. 

Twofold Problem of the Rural Child 

The pn)blcm of the rural child is first one <*i family ecom>mics and 
second one of ajmmunity resources. Under the foriner heading are meas- 
ures for extending iabi>r standards and social-security measures to farm 
wckers; and promoting rural housing and enforcing luiusing and 
sanitar)' regulations, esfwialiy with reference to migratory families. The 
pn)gress that has Ixxn matlc in maintaining good standards in camps for 
young agricuhural workers gives reason to hoj>e that the housing problems 
of migrant families arc not insf)lublc. 

The factors that make it difficuh for rural communities to pmvide grxnl 
schcK>ls also limit their ability to provide good heahh and siKial services. 
Farming areas and small towns usually have a higher ratio of children to 
adults than do cities. In the rural farm |K)pulation of ihe Southeastern 
states there were in i94f) nearly twice as many children five to nineteen 
years of age for each mx) adults as in the cities of the same region.^ There 
is also a great variation in per capita wealth, in favor of the cities. In other 
words, the rtira] {xjpulation has more children to serve, in proportion lo 
adults, than the citit*s, and far less in }>er capita wealr^. 

Federal Aid Essential 

The only way by which deficiencies in health protection, merlical care, 
and social services can hv overcome in this country in the degree neccssiiry 
for national security, as well as assurance of opjxmunity for individual 
developinent, is thru federal^iid measures for (i) health protection ami 
meilical care in maternity antl thru childhcxKl a\k\ aclolcsccncc, sufficient 
to assure access togtHul medical and hospital care for mothers and children; 

fiNatinnaJ Eclucation AsMJtiatioo. Rcsrarcb Division. Tcdcral AkJ for F4JiKaooa, A 
Rrview of Pcrriincm Pa4tj»,' Kfsranh Bt4UetiN 20: 10; Scptcmt^r iq^i. 
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(2) faderal aid fenr elementary and i^condaty cdi^tion; ami (5) extension 
of social insuraiKC, public a^d^ancc, and child welfare soriccs so a$ to 
res^ with qualifkd workers and adequate benefits or aid evoy family «r 
child needing hdp w guidance in every county or cxhcr pdidcal sub- 
divifiM in tl^ United States. In the opinion of the Children's Bui^u, 
federal aid for vocational ^uotion fixwld be related to a general federai- 
aid program, whc^e mo^ important features would be assignee in a^ur> 
ing a reasonable minimum of edinrational oppcHtunity for every child 
frwn nursery school or kindergarten thru high school. 

Federal aid for health, education, and eomomic and social welfare 
should be administered in accordance with the princif^e erf equal oppor- 
tunity for children of all races and nationalities* Only on such foundrti<His 
can we carry forward a democratic civilization. 
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BUILDING RURAL SCHOOLS AND COMMUNI- 
TIES TO COPE WITH THE PROBLEMS 
OF TOMORROW 

CARL c TAYLOR, Head, Division of Farm Peculation and Rural Wel- 
fare, United States Department of Agriculture, Washingtwi, D. C, 
Leader 

MILDRED L. BATCHiLDER, Chief, Thc School and Children's Library 
Division, American Library Association, Chicago, Illinois 

THOMAS c. BousHALL, Oiairman, Education Committee of United 
States Caiaml^ of Commerce, and President, Morris Plan Bank, 
Richmond, Virginia 

JAMES B. CAREY, Sccrctary-Trcasurcr, Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions, Washington, D. C. 

EDWARD A. o'neal, President, American Farm Bureau Federation, 
Chicago, Illinois 

ELEANOR ROOSEVELT, author, formcr teacher, humanitarian, Thc 

White HcHise, Washington, D. C. 
MRS. RAYMOND SAYRE, Regional Director of Midwest, Associated 

Women of American Farm Bureau Federation, Ackw^orth, Iowa 
PAUL siFTON, Assistant to the President, Farmers Etlucational and 

Cooperative Union, Washington, D. C. 
FRED G. WALE, Director for Rural Education, Julius Roscnwald Fund, 

Chicago, Illinois 

R. c WILLIAMS, Assistant Surgeon General, Bureau of Medical Serv- 
ices, United States Public Health Service, Washington, D. C. 

M. L. wiLM>N, Director of Extension Work, Uniteil States Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

Dr. Taylon This is a discussion among pcfiple who arc not school peo- 
ple, and who, as you know, are eminently capable of discussing the prob- 
lem. Therefore, I hope they will lell you school people some things which 
you might forget to say. I think it should be very spontaneous, and I hope it 
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will be. I shall raise only two or three questions, but that do^'t mean 
that the panel has to discuss those questions if the inembcrs have some hoi 
questiom in their minds other than tho» which I raise. 

The sort of questicm that I myself should ask would be: What in the 
program as it hr thus far advanced, either in the firoup discussions or by 
the speakers, has been left out that some member of the panel thinks it 
just won't do to leave out? If that offers any stimulus to any of you to 
say something, say it; or if you have an impulse to say something el^ oi 
to raise another question, just start it. 

Mr, CWcal: Might I start, Dcxtoi ? I was profoundly impressed by the 
gentleman who spoke from tin* State Teachers QJlege of North Dakota. 
When I heard his discussion, I began to think of the many elements of 
rural education. Nothing has Ixxn siiitl alK>u! vocational etlucation, or the 
4-H clubs, or the Farm S^^cui ity Administration, or the home agents that 
all work in rural areas, or the rural churches. The speaker from North 
Dakota did refer scmiewhat u> that, but ilu»sc other factors that come in 
arc very, very vital to {xrople in the rural community and the children in 
the rural immunity. I might add the Scouts and !he Future Farmers. In 
other words, you have all those factors that conic in. 

Dr# Taylim I think Mrs. Roosevelt or Murray Linailn was the first this 
morning to mention adult education. 1 rcnirmlx''r that |H*ople cheered, and 
nothing else hap{>cnal. VVc didn't say anything more al>out it. 

Mrs^ Roosevelt: I should like to ask a <|ucstion that has Ixren toiwrhed 
on. It has been brought up several tiincs that the i]ucshon of he;dth was 
tied up with rural etlucatif>n. I am wondering, In^cause I think adult educa- 
tion has a great deal to do with glutting adapinfc health facilities in a rural 
Cf)mmunity. I know there h;is bc<*n a great deal of discussinn as to whether 
we are moving toward s<x:iiiliml medicine or just what kind of medicine 
we want. It has never schemed kj me lo have very much p(»int, because 
the really important thing to center tMi is how jn^oplc who don't have 
adec]uatc medical care are going tji j^ei i!. I don't care whether they get 
it thru socialized meihcine or thru the Americnn Medical Assc)ciation 
deciding on a tnethoii by which it should be done. I d^ui't really care how- 
it is done, as long as it is done. 

I think it requires adult eilucation. One thing that was said today was 
that if we didn't know encuigh to phjnt gardens nnd to have proper nutri- 
tion of the kind that you could grow right tm yf)ur farm, that of course 
%vas something we don't reijiitre docti^rs for. Nevertheless we do require 
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aduk educatioa to know that thcsse things are neceoary aod that we want 
to ki»3w about them. 

I really think what I am greying for is how to g^ the km>wledge to 
tl» fathers and mt^hers who want things thdr children iHtt who so 
often don't know what is r^lly best fxx their children and 1k>w to go ^KHit 
doing it. It was brought up that the local f^pers and farm papers 
particularly wmild have that knowledge. The farm papers have the »me 
limitations that other papei^ have. They print what tl^ people want* So^ 
unless the people are going to want this knowledge, they are not going to 
print it. For that reason, I am really wondering where you arc going to 
get the push that gets it into the older people*s minds. 

Dr. Tayk)r: Let^s wreisle with that. 

Mrs, S$yKi I should like to answer in f^n, in ^ ^r as I can, tl»t rural 
people have to discover for themselves what the facts are, whether it is 
about ediKration or whatever it may be. They have to tmderstand what 
their own prcAlcms are. They have to discuss them. That is what you said 
this morning. 

Then I would go one point further. With all due respect to all the cdu- 
cators who arc here, rural people must decide for themselves what kind of 
program they want after they find out the problems and the fac^ I think 
we must have enough faith in democracy to believe that, given the facts, 
the people will come out with the right answers. That is the a{^m>ach we 
have used in Iowa in this school situation. I am not quoting Iowa becaiM 
It is Iowa, but because we have done something there. 

About a year ago, the state farm bureau asked every a>unty farm bureau 
in the state to appoint a school committee made up of three men and 
two women. Then we went to the Extension Service of the Iowa State 
College and asked, *'WilI )t>u make out some study giiides (not answers, 
but guides) by which the f^opk can find out what their school problems 
arc?" and they did that. TTiey furnished this to all the county farm 
bureaus in the state, and they furnished us personnel as well. Tl^se com- 
mittees found out in their own counties about all these schocJ prc^lems that 
Dr. Dawson was talking about this morning. 

Dr» Tayk>r: Mrs. Sayre, wouldn't you want to emphadze pretty i^rongly, 
however, when you say, "Let the rural people decide,** and when you say, 
"Discuss/* that you do have to have some machinery to get them to dis- 
cussing the thing? 

Mrs* Sayie: That is what I am talking about. Maybe you cfon^t want 
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mc to talk so long, Oikc I get started, ycu arc not goixi;; to be able to sitop 
me, because it is the answer to the qi^icm that was a^ed this morning 
and is ti^ imponant thing to ccm^ cHit (tf the CcHiferenre. b die com- 
niittee mpon from Dallas Ccnrnty, low.i (indicating paper). These pwfk 
have found out for themselves the {m^enu in their ^ools: the trcmd in 
school enrcdnienty how miKh a CTall scIkxsI ccms, how many sxhcnh they 
have cbsed, the ability n{ people to supjxirt »Jiools, and all these qucs- 
tions that were bnHight up this iiKMrning— those pec^k have found out 
for thmiselves. I believe that, until pec^e do find out for them^lves what 
their problems are and find out the faas in connection with them, ihey 
canncx decide; and chpt chey will support what they themselves do not 
decide. 

Dr. Taylor: Do you or does anyone else here feel thrt the thing that 
the ladies and gentlemen were telling in the ^ory M lyville, that oiu* 
formalized, instituticmalizcd educaticHi has tended to stuldfy the creative, 
indigenous community processes and has gotten us away from some of 
these things which people do for themselves? 

Mw. &yre: I think that educators have not talked with people enough, 
and that is my great criticism. I should like to know how many praple in 
this room have children in a country scht)ol. Will you please raise your 
hands? 

(About fifteen hands were raised.) 

Dr. Tayk>n Mrs. Sayre, Paul want«l to say something. I>3 you mind? 

Mr, Slfton: Apn^xis of wh.-^t Mrs. Roc^velt said, that the papers print 
what the f^ople want; they pi int the news. With all respect to the member 
of the New^apcr Guild who made the statement, both with respea to 
food and news, it is not true that people tend to lik,: what they can get. I 
remember being on a plane recently across the aisie frtim two soldiers 
who were served a bidanced meal, with chicken, siJad, tomato juice, and 
what have you; and x\ way they worked nround everything but the 
chicken was terrific. I mean, if they can dri a surrounding c^ration when 
they get on the battlefrom as skilfully as they did to get around the 'VaM)it 
food'* (I suppose that is what they called it), it will be very succes^ul. 

It seems to me that what is necessary here is some information and 
leatkrship. I remember a statement about the fall of France by Norman 
Angell and Andre Maurois. They debated why it was, and they con- 
cluded that cfcmocracy could fight and win against totalitarianism if the 
leaders in a dcnnxracy both informed and led. In France, they did 
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neither. Here in this aiuniry all that is nccilctl is informajign and leader- 
ship; in other words, bringing the facts and the situation to the prople. 
Then they act, and they take i>rujx:r steps, as Mrs, Sayre has slid. But 
certainly there must he a statement to the pei^lc d what has been said 
here tt)day. If just what has been siid here t<Kliy could he brought out to 
the people, there would be action. 

Dr. Taylor: Let me say something else. Don't talk to that audience 
out there- Evcrybcxly su far has made a sjxxch, Y. go after these pa)plc 
up here. Let's have a discussion- 
Mr. Wale: I think there is an nmwcr to tliis i]iicsti«m that goes a little 
bit back of the fact that the jxroplc will find out for ihemselvcs. Somebody 
has got to do a litilc stimulation* and 1 want to pin some of that responsi- 
bility on the teachers college. I think, if we really could help them see their 
destiny, that the teachers of the ycumg jKoplc out in those teachers colleges 
would get cHit and wt^rk in tht communities in a way that they don't. 
Tliat old cliche, "If you can't tin inn thing, you teach; and if you can't 
teach, you teach teachers." muM lun Ik true any longer- It seems to me 
that they, wiih these younj^ jK-ojile, must stimulate li^e discussion that will 
find oui 'low to solve these proliltms, wheiiuT it is health or cooperaiim 
or wf>rking i4i^cther; Xi* cstaiihsh «»igan}/ations, but also iK)t to be fear- 
fill if, out of the truth thai ihcy bring to thcw }K-ojile, .^ittje fairly radical 
organiziation might dcvelcjp. 

Of course, someone is going to put pussiirc on the president back in 
the college and ask, **Wiiat do ycni mean by organizing these people out 
in the rural communities tt> iidp tliemM-lves?" I think that is the gaff he 
has to take. As I untUTstiMKl wliat Di. CJrace was telling that is what 
they are trving to get to at May\ illc. What we need in every teachers oA- 
lege is a Mayville that will i\n this jol^ in the rural community. 

Mrs. Roosevelt: Mr'i, Sayre, 1 may liavt- misun<icrstofKl you, but 1 
thought you felt tiiat you shonli! nt>t take .my solution from any<>nc else, 
that the people rhcm^elvts must come to th.it conclusion. I think that is 
very true, but, after -ill, I think the }Ht)ple are often bewilderal, even if 
they know the facts, as to hnw to Wgin, unless somer>nc comes with s«)me 
kiml of suggestit)ns. It mav mf\ l>e. "This is what you want to do.*' h 
might Iw, hese are some of ihe ways in ^^ hich ymi may do things." I 
am quite sure that in the past ihcy haven't done the things, not because 
they haven*t known that there was somethini: that needeil to be dene, but 
l>ecaus<* they really haven't known how to begin, where to take hold. 
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Mis. Sayie: I think that in Iowa (that is the situation that I know, and 
that IS the reason I talk about ir) people did not know that dicy didn't 
have good ruraj schools. We had been complacent because somebody told 
m a bng while ago (I <k>n't know who it was) that we had the least 
lUiteracy of anybody in the United States. They forgot to tdl us that 
that only means that you can read an^ write. 

The point I am trying to make here is that all the faas (I am making a 
speech again) that Dr. Dawson gave this miH-ning have to be transbted 
in terms of the bcal community before the people imdcrstand it. I think 
It was Dr. Morgan, of the TV A, who said, "If a thing isn't local, it isn't 
alve." You can talk until you arc black in the face about the national 
problems and the state problems but, until those problems arc translated 
m terms of Dalbs County and Appanoose County and Decatur County, 
it doesn't really count. 

Dr. Taybn Would this bring what you and Mrs. Roosevelt are saying 
together? It is probably an excuse for mc to say what 1 think the process 
is. It doesn't make any difference where the stimulus or suggestion comes 
from, if it is understood, accepted, and acted upon. I think that is true in 
my life, in your life, and in everyone else's. So, I think wc could very well 
stuhify our wh<.le sotiety, the whole educational process, the whole cul- 
rural prwess, by assuming that some way or other a new thing had to 
spring up in the heart of the ninn w 1k> lives in the cave way back there. 
You dfjn't mean to say that. 

MrbSayre: No. 

Miss Batcheklen From my visits in rural counties, I don't Ix-licve the 
people generally hnve the information they need for the action suggested 
by Mrs. Roosevelt and Mrs. Sayre. With 57 P«^rcent of our rural people 
hving in areas without any public library service we hbve a long way to 
gr> before we will have authoritative informati<.n presenting varit>us sides 
«>f questions under consideration. Such background information must be 
available to everyone, not merely to those who can pay for it individually. 
If we are to have adequate information centers for all people in rural 
areas, we must use the same mcthal urged f(^r rural schools-larger 
administrative units for adet]uaie service. Library administrative units 
large enough to provi.le skilful professionally tr-uned librarians, to have 
iKH.kmcAiles th.it take the bo.,ks where the jx-ople are; that provide films 
and re«)rdings as readily as printed materials; that will encourage and 
arrange discussion groups on subjects such as those considered at this 
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Coofcrena. Library leaders where there are county or regional libraries 
in cooperation with other rural leaders will stimulate use of Ubrary ma- 
terials as one means of strengthening and extending the adult educatioo 
prc^ram. 

Dr. Taybr: You say, this possibly: that the library, which has not been 
institutionalized to anywhere near the extent that the schoc4s have, par- 
ticularly in rural artas, may be more versatile in meeting the modem 
needs, in filHng in these chinks which we sometimes leave when we build 
big Khoob out in Montana or sonwwhere. 

Mks Batchekkr: I won't say that it will be more versatile but we have 
many examples of library versatility in meetmg modem needs of in- 
dividuals for informal education. We know that library service of that 
kind cannot be given by small libraries with inadequate resources. In 
many instances a county may be too small to support library service 
economically and effecrively. In many parts of the country multi-county 
or regional libraries are needed if such services as promotion of discussion 
groups, reading guidance erf adults and children, wcU developed school 
library service, and a real community information center are to be dc- 
vebj^ thru the library. 

It seems to me that there are services which a demcKracy should supply 
to its dtircns thru a tax-suppcirted agency. As Mr. UiKoln reminded us 
this morning, our ^vernment which we create we muM use to <k> the 
things we, the people, need. One of the things we need is to be informed. 
Essential, if we arc to be informed as individual members of a democracy, 
are Ubrarics within reach of everyone in rural and urUn areas alike. 
Dr. Taykw M. L., you act as if you want to say aimething. 
Dr. Wibon: Carl, in the communities with which I have been ac- 
quainted, in the past twenty-five years there has been less discussion and 
less thinking by the farm \Kt^^k about the schools than there was, say, 
thiny or more years ago. When World War I came, it diverted the atten- 
tion of farm people to the war, and we must remember that the agricul- 
tural depression came on Mx>n after World War 1. Farmers struggled with 
the problems of prices, foreclfjsures, and all that kind of thing, plus the 
devek)pments in the technics c( farming, and so on, which I think were 
discussed in an informal, natural way in the farm cwnmunity. 

It seems to me that independent of and underlying this is the interc« 
of farm pet^le that grows out of their problems. I am very much in 
agreement <vith what you have said, namely, that something grows out 
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1^ dsis f^ocess hrm people getting tt)g^er and asking ^oisehrcs 
what thdr jm^cms are; 1h>w they can bring in the exports; knv they 
can bring in tl^ rrailts of research; how can bring in different 
views; not just one doctrine and ncn just one view, but Al of them brought 
in and examined, and thcK^t about and talked over freely. 

I can underhand why we haven*t bad so much of that in rclatkM) to 
rural ^lods for twoity-five years. I had a ktter the otlm day irom a 
county I have kmnvn for twenty-iiw or mme yean, as I had been at one 
time a county agent myself in Montana. That l«tcr outlined to me the 
problems that were gmng ::> be discussed at the anmty planning meeting 
this coming winter. Number three on that list of things that they were 
go^ng to talk about and think abcHit and ask qi^icms aboiu was that 
there were a lot of schools in Custer Gninty, Mcmtana, for which they 
were not yet able to get teachers. 

Hiat Wings up a problem that is pr^ty vital. I think that many stu- 
dents ctf education would say that the county rural sc!kx>1s have been 
running down for twenty-five years. I don't like to reflect back to my 
boyhood days, but it seems to me that fifty years ago in Iowa there was 
a kind of interest in education anumg the older pec^le which we haven't 
had so much in the last twenty-five years. 

I expect that fwmer interest in rural schools to cwnc back. As a result, 
I expca the new prd^lems will be discu«ed. New que^bns will be raised. 
Somebody must see to it that two things hap{^n. One is that there get 
into that discussion the results of all of the re^aKh that has been carried 
on by the technical people in the field of school education. I thought this 
morning, after that masterful summary by Dr. Dawson, that this is not a 
problem in which we can dmige our responsibilities by saying we have 
to have a lot research. The ^hool people have dcwic a lot of fine research, 
as have the National Education Associatbn, the U. S. Oflice of Education, 
the research agencies in the teachers a>ll^s, and the profcssi>rs of educa- 
tion. There has been a lot research diHie. They h« /e a lot of very fine 
material. That material then, as ymi say, has gu to 1^ put into local terms. 

I make this ol^rvation as an extension worker, without any criticism 
at all of other agencies: that in some ct^munitics with which I have teen 
acquainted, it seems to me that amtnig the school people and in the parent- 
teachers association (I say this without any criticism whatsoever; it is 
perfectly natural, and I think we can understand it) there was a feding 
that, as far as citizen participation in the school was concernetl, the citizen 
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expressed himself thru th** parcnt-teachcrs aMcxiation, It seems to me 
that with this newtr conception that we have of the community, in which 
we think of the community as a whole, of all the people and aU the in- 
stitutions in the community, we must see to it that c^er orj^, nidations 
becOTie gcaml up with the :»:hooI$ and that all of them participate in 
answering this question of what wc arc gt>ing to do about improving them. 

Dr. Taylor: Let me taicc something that you said, and I am going to 
throw it right to you. Dr. Williams. I think that the rural people were 
m>t aware of the pmblems which have shown up in the Selective Service 
examinations. Tliere are many times prc^lcms in pcopk*s Hvcs of which 
they are not aware. I throw that over to you to see what you have to say. 

Dr. ^^^ams: Very largely that is true. Dr. Taylor. 1 might say I am a 
country doctor, despite the faa that I have on a uniform at the present 
time. For six years I was with the Farm Security Administration as chief 
medical officer and worked on pn4>lcms relating to medii^l care. 

As has been indicated, the Selective Service examinations did show 
some startling Bgures. If you will recall, they showed about 41 percent in 
the farmer group who were rcjeaed for physical reasons, the largest num- 
ber. Hicre are various approaches to this thing. It is a complicated prol)lem. 

Sitting here thinking, and hearing discussed what the jxrople could 
contribute, 1 was reminded of some experiences I had down in Arkansas 
when I was with the Farm Security Administration. We set up during 
that lime medical care plans for the low income borrower farm families 
in thirty states. We usually set up a county assfKriation as the organiza- 
tion, Wc worked with the l(K:al cUxrtors, had an agreement with the local 
ilcKTtcjfs, and worked on that level 

I want to say just parenthetically that one of the things that the Farm 
Security Administration malical care pn^gram showed was that yc^u can 
Work with the local doctors. It can 1^ made to succeed. All you have to 
do is to go to them and talk out your plans with them, and n^Jt appear to 
try to rani something down their thriKit-s. It can Ik* done, and it isn't what 
is ordinarily spoken of as s«H:inHzed medicine. It is simply a Cfjmmon-sense 
getting together of people in the s;ime county around the t;ible and work- 
ing out their problems. 

What I started out to say was that in Arkansiis I reniemlxr particulnrly 
meeting with one of these county groups. We had the executive committee 
of one of these county associations, five of these low-income farmers. I 
think there were one or two women in the group, and three men; perhaps 
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four men and one ivoman. They were sitting around the table lo talk am 
mtAfcms relating to the medical care that they were receiving thru d«s 
assodation fmm their local doctors. Various questions were ansing: the 
question that some families had a tendency to use the doctors too much, 
that some were not u«ng them enough, and various matters deahng with 
that particular county. 1 was very much heartened and gratified at the 
intelligent suggestions and the intelligent discussion from those five people 
sitting around that table regarding their own pn^lems right there m 

diat county. . j ^xr u„«- ««» 

I think that is one of the things ^ve must keep in mind. Wc have got 
to go back there and get th.se people to sit down with us. with us doaor. 
and with the c^hcr people in the county, and solve J"^^'"!' °^ 
medical care, h can be done. 1 didn't mean to make a speech. Mr. Chair- 



man. 



Dr. Taylor: 1 am gl.nd vou did. 1 have been taking notes aU day, and 
finally 1 have sifted them down. The first question I put down was the 
one I raised at the beginning of this discus.Mon. The next one I put down 
is that this is not merely a school but a schcKil and community conference. 
Many speakers here and the discussion group in which I partiapatcd last 
night were pretty concrete and pretty detailed on the scliool, clear down 
to curriculum and curriculum materials and all those particular things; 
but it seems to me that on the community what we arc talking about is 
rather vague. When you say, "Sit tlown with these pct,ple m that spot, 
c,r "Get the pei.ple together," tloes it mean that they will sit down together 
in'«>mmunitics' 1 would like to have somebtKly make the community a 
little more real to us. . 
Mr. O'Neal: Could 1 talk again ? 
Dr. Taylor. Yes. 

Mr. O'Neal: This group has m.uU- me rather pessimist Jc. When 1 go 
thruout this nation, 1 have been greatly cheered at the great developmem 
i,f community life. It is marveltnis. I am pretty well ahiug in years, and as 
far as the three national farm organizations are concerned (I don't warn 
to speak ft>r all of them; wc have a representative of each one here), we 
arc all busy in the communities. In a number of our states we have hos- 
pitalizatiim. The farm organizations themselves have arranged U. I could 
have some ol the people in the audience tell you about it. 

The point 1 am making, tho, is that I hate to see you so j^ssimistic, 
because I have seen the development from the little school where Abe 
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Jl^ficdn TOL I have icen the school dcvdq>ed in large areas both with 
tte N^roes and with the whites. I am not so pessimistic as yon am After 
^ I want to say to you that the really fundanKntal reason for the lack 
of education is the cconcMnic status of the American farmer. TTiat is the 
hard guts <rf the whole thing. They do haw schools where they have the 
m«My. I am one in favor of die federal government's helping them and 
Ktting die community run them, but I am saying to you diat I am not so 
pessimistjc If you give equality to die American farmer, by Geoige, we 
wiU solve dje hoqwtal and we will solve die school. In my lifetime, you 
know, we have had only seven years in which we have had anywhere Uke 
equal economic opponunity with any other group in America. We 
haven't had it. 

Dr. Tayfen Mrs. Roosevelt, Paul Sifton, and Mr. Carey over here are 
all ready to talk- All right, Mrs. Roosevelt. 
Mrfc Roosevdt: I will let the others in on it. 

Dr. TaybK Let Carey go first, then, since he has lust gotten here and 
hasn't had a say. 

Mr. Carey: I Uiink Ed O'Neal is correct that the farmers need equality 
of (^rtunity, but the one way for the farmers to get it is to make certain 
that they are willing to give it to others. 

While we are talking about education, fcis talk about what the rural 
teachers receive in terms of salaries. It so happens that they receive on an 
avera^ annually about $967. That is for the year 193^40. It is just one- 
half of what the teachers in the city areas received, about $1937 on an 
average in the year 1939-40. 

If the farmers are willing to expand and have an economy of plemy in 
terms of education and health, then stop talking aKnjt the community 
as an excuse for not tbing something. If you don't want the federal gov- 
ernment to give balance in this national community of educational oppor- 
tunities by taxing wcJth where it is and giving education where the 
children are, of course you will talk about state's rights. Then, if you want 
to prevent the state from creating that balance in the state community, 
you will talk about letting the community run it. 

It so happens that the citizens of this country in large pan in our in- 
dustrial centers come from the farms. You know, Ed, 40 percent of the 
citisrvns of this country had more children in recent years in the rural 
airas — 

. (interposing): We heard abjut thut aU day tone. You 

havoi't been hcr^ Lad. 
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Mr Cmrep You are ri^bL What wc have to cki, as I see it> is to m^p 
talking about going l^ck to the aMnmunity to try to finantt these cam- 
paigns ci edt»:atk>n and l^th. We have to do it, as Mrs. Roosevelt said, 
widiom worrying too much whether ^nneone like Ed O'Neal calls it 
sodaliaml medidne or socialized education. We have to get the job done 
and to m^p using these oM cliches and excum for not dcnng the |<^. 

Mr# (yNeal: You douUc our wagn, give us f' ? and a half for over- 
time, and (kiuhle time for Sunday, and vi^e will hunu all the lK>spitals and 
all the schools America needs. Wc will do that, I challrage you. That 
means 47 billion dollars to the American fanner compared to what we 
arc gming now, a gross of 22 billion. 

Mn Carey: The American farn^r is doing quite well. 

Mr. 0*Ncal: Pretty good. 

Mr. Casey: I^rned gcxxl, Ed. 

Mr. CyNcal: The farmer has the money to buy, but 1 challenge you 
now and show you how we will build the schools. 

Dr. Tttj^jr: This is getting into a good battle, but do ^u want to say 
something, Paul? 

Mr. Sifttm: If you will pardon me for pointing, Mr. 0*Ncal, I want to 
point out that if you turn teachers loose' on the current ^ne and the 
fimire probabilities in the community, the state, the nation, and the world, 
and let them lay Wore their public, their pupils, and thru their pupils the 
parents, the faas of nKxlcm life* there will be generated a feeling that 
will see to it that freight rate differentials are knocked mit and that a 
number of other impediments to the receipt by the grower erf an adequate 
return of the consumer price will be simplified, and he will get a larger 
share of it. Just turn the teachers loose with facts in this country, and give 
them enough so that they can have a continuity of tenure, and you will 
get plenty of resuh on the incwne of farmers. 

Mns. Roosevrit: There must be no political control. 

Dr. Tayk»-: Were you ready to say something, Mr. Boushall? 

Mr. Bcmhall: I was very much impressed with this meeting here today 
because most of the people who have spoken have Iwn educators, I being 
entirely outside that gnnjp, being just an ordinary, garden variety of busi- 
ness man, and even being so k>w down in that state as to 1^ in the tanking 
biwn^. 

I am very much impressed with the faa that nobody here has talked 
much about the objective d education. It is education for edt^tion itself. 
As bu^mss sees education, education is an instrument by which the pa>ple 
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can be upgraded Ixjih in timr technical skills and in their cultural develop- 
ment and their spiritual ccmcepttons. 

That brings me to the point that, from a business point of view, I have 
been so impressed with the constant reference to the fact that wherever 
there is a low income level, there is a very low educati<Hial status. The 
question is: Which comes first? Docs the low income level bring on the 
low educatimsal status, or doc% the low educational status bring cm the 
low income level? 

That brings me lo the point we are discussing here, of who is respon- 
sible for stimulating some change in that. Mr. Carey said a moment ago 
that 40 percent of the people in the urban communities come in from the 
rural back country. The cities are getting themselves in the very remark- 
able position of allowing education to deteriorate and economic conditions 
to deteriorate in the rural areas, despite Mr. CNeal's getting too much 
money in the last seven years> according to Mr. Carey. TTie cities have got 
to take the responsibility for leadership in eilucation, or else the cities are 
going to find the rural areas drying up behind them. So many of our 
cmnmunities, not our big cities but our smaller communities, are de- 
pendent on the trade from the country to a)me in and make the com- 
munity what it is. Unless the' city is going to take the resfwnsibility for 
the small town, for the back area, then there js going to be a drying up 
of the economic status back there; whereas, if they will help to elevate 
the educational level in the surrounding country, th-^v are going to have 
an increase in the economic level and conset^uent greater prosperity in the 
local community* 

One of the things we are trying lo do in the Committee on E<lucation 
of the Uniteti Slates Chamber is to develop that fact in the minds of c^cry 
chamber of commerce in every small ctHnmunity in the United States, 
that the city must take the responsibility for the development ol the edu- 
cational level erf the people in the surmunding area, or else we arc going 
to have deterioration. 

I should like very much for f)ne of the members of the panel lo bring 
out the question in his mind, whether the cducatifmal level is low he- 
cause of the Imv economic status, or is the economic status low because 
the cducatifMial ievcl is law? 1 have nn answer to it in parr, I think, ami 
I fihould like to hear somebocly's vicwj-K^int- 

Dr. Taylor: Tivo or three others here have an impulse to say some- 
thing, me give you my answer dogmatically, which may not satisfy 
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you at all. In the cultural process of this downward cycle or ^iral^ there 
is swh a thing as human or cultural erosion. I don't think it is **either 
or/" I diink that is the answer to what happened. If I have not the money 
to half educate my children, then they start poor, and their children stan 
poorer than they did. I cbn't think it is an "either or,** DocttM^, you had 
.something to ^y. 

Ih. Will^ms: I was just going to say, regardless of how many ho^itals 
we erect or how many clinics we build, have to have maintenance, and 
we have to have people to work in them. So we are not solving our prob- 
lems when we simply build some institutions. We have to provide for the 
maintenance, workers, nurses, physicians, dentists, and other people con- 
nected wiih heahh activities in ^ting up more ada^uaic medical care 
for the rural areas. 

Dr. Taylon Wc have only five minutes more to go. This panel has 
begun to get hot. Even tho we woukl like to have the audience in, because 
some of you paijple are pn>bably panting with a question, I i^ill think that — 

Mh» Qiarl Ormond l^lliams: Make it five more. 

Dr. Tayk>r: ^me of you have siH)ken so shortly and My infrc- 

^quently, you are bound to have something eli^ you think the panel should 
discus So let it come. 

Mr. Carey: I have one point, Dr. Taylor, about the teachers of rural 
communities assuming leadership in the community. I think it might be 
desirable for them to have their own cretJentials in order, since they are 
gi^ng out to help the other groups. It might be well if they put a little 
higher rating, a little higher value, on their own profession and get to- 
gether as teachers to get the information nece«»ary. In other words, join 
teachers unions, establish that profession to scmie degree what it should 
be, and see to it that the community then, with your credentials in order, 
will recognize that you are out to see that a better job is done. 

Mr. O'Neal: What would you do, Carey, if a teacher struck ? You would 
be in an awful sha}>c, wouldn't you? 

Mrs. Roosevelt: On that point, most pet)ple here probably are opposed 
to teachers doing that, but 1 have lived most of my life a good part of every 
year in the country, and I have known a great many rural teachers and 
rural schc-yls, and I want to say that one reason teachers don't go vHit and 
lead in the community is that they are afraid, Tliey arc afraid because 
they don't know how much tenure they have in that community. It may 
be wrong to organize, but long before 1 ever knew a thing alx>ut what an 
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ofganizatioQ could 60 £or yoii» I have often womkred bow )^ were going 
to get kackrship from people who wcmdercd wt^tber, if diey ^id, ~I 
believe thue and sa^^ somcom (rom Mr. 0*Neal*s organtzatkm was going 
^ to the next day: '^That is dangODUs ck>ctnne. We don't believe you 
can have it.^ 

Mr. (yNeal: I will answer you, Madam. There is one thing that the 
anintry t^s and girls cfo love, and that is a holiday. They love that. 

I ck> think. Doctor, that there is one thing we haven\ brought out very 
much here, as I look back on the history of AnKrsca, and I think it is cme 
dp the weaknesses in our schods and one of the very dangermis things — 
when I go to New York and ^ LaGuardia, my old friend, and see what 
happens in a lot of these cities rH>w, the loss of religion, mcmdity, and so 
on, the terrible things that happen. After all, what abcHit Princeton? What 
about Harvard? What about the great religious schmls? I think that we, 
as rural people, feel that we want to try to dcvek>p and strengthen those 
schools and those churches to wcH-k with the »:hools. If you give us 
economic equality, we will do th«c things. You need not wwry about that. 

I^. Taylon Ed, I have something to ^y about that. Ymi remember 
XenoplK>n Cavernaugh very well, of cour^. I asked him, after visiting^ 
down on his farm one week-end, to sprak to my claims on rural sociology 
at ^Tt^uri, and Xenophon made exactly that s?me Jrtatenwnt. I qient 
year before last in Argentina, and curved that where the peo{^e are 
making the most mtMiey in agriculture is the rottenest part of the Argen- 
tine civilization. It won*t happen n^rely because the farmers make money. 
You must carry on these c^lw social precedes. With the price and market 
regime of the work!, of onir^ a man has to make a living; but education, 
Qiristianization, cmnmunity organizatbn, recreation, art, friendship-^11 
tho» things must al» be had, and there are technics by which people 
get those things. 

That is the thing that I felt was lacking here, that no one has gcHten 
down and talked about these community proce^es, which are real 
processes, and I think you and I wtMild agree quite thoroly that when 
American rural life loses its neighborhood community life, it has lost 
smnething. One part of the tq>ic here is the community. I don't feel that 
we have adequately covered that. If you have a few sentence of real, hot 
contribution pointed right on the beam on that thing, I wish you would 
get up and say something. I don't care whether you are in the audience 
or up here. 
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Mr. OJfalt All you have to do is to a good country school, some 
of thc^ oHintry high schods, and see the 4'H Clubs, see the childrra, see 
them play fbc^l^ll, sec the {ncnt<^ I go there. You teachers around here 
had better go to some o( those places. It would do you a of good, 

Mre, Sayir: I have been trying to tell you that that is exactly what we 
arc doing in the !aate of Iowa. We are having meetings all over the state. 

-fcfe O^cal: I tell you what we will do, Dtetor, We will give you more 
to eat than you get in town when you get out there, and you will have 
a big time. 

Dr. Taykir: I know that. 

Mrs. Sayre: I want to say one more thing on this financial angle, because 
I think it is tremenck)usly important, and I think tevhers need to under- 
stand it. In Icm'a we were consolidating back in iqao, and we were build- 
ing schools. Farm people do want good education for their children, and 
we had startet! the program to do what we ought to do by the teacher 
and by the child. It suddenly ^c^ped just like that. IX) you know what 
happened? Hogs went down to 3 cents. You can make all the laws you 
want Co to have the minimum salary for teachers $fh or $100 or $150 (which 
is whnt we jrc mw pying our teacher in my own little rural-school 
district), but as si)on as the price i>f hrigs in Iowa goes <k)wn to 3 cents, the 
salary that you pay the teacher is inevitably going down to $65 again. 

Mr. C^y: Tliat shouldn*t be. of course. We are not thinking ak>ne of, 
say, establishing a minimum rate for teachers. Why not have federal aid, 
why not have state aid to the community ? 

Mrs. Sayre: That is what we are working for. 

Mr. Carey: We are for that. 

Mr. Boushall: This is a very materialistic question* but it is very basic, 
because we have to py for it. If the upgrading of our people thru educa- 
tion isn't Rt>ing to impn>ve their economic ccmtribution to the production 
and their consequent ability to ct>nsume, where are we going to find the 
money to pay for the education? No matter wlw> does ir, whether the 
federal governmeni or anybody else pays for it, educaticMi has to ih at least 
a ]ch of upgrading production and consumption capacities. 

Mr. Carey: That is right. 

Dr. Wilsofi: I think, Carl that this White House Q)nferencc, like c«hcr 
White House conference^ will come out with a series of recommendations 
and suggestions to the American people. For those erf us in other organiza- 
tionsy aside from those specifically related to the rural schools, I think 
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there is an c^ligation here that we in our respective fields do all that we 
can to get cmintry people to unckrstand and think abmit the recwnn^nda- 
tk>ns that will have been made by this Omferencc, 1 am suie that the 
Extension Service will help in it. 

Dr. Taylon Let me ck^ this by reading to you some things that I haH, 
thought this panel might discuss, and I was anxious to have them dis- 
cussed becaui^ ihey were holes not filled thus far and iKcause they are 
controversial questif>ns* 

There is the one I have already mentioned. 

Another one was: High schools available to all. I have made that state- 
ment and gotten jumped on right and left. 

The issues c>f the. large and the small rur.il sch<K)l. It isn't all on the 
large school side. 

Education tending to gnnv away from life, higher educatitm clear on 
down to the rural schiK>ls. I am ncH s;iying that is trw. I am saying that 
is an issue that was up. 

Equalization between states between the {>eople in the communities 
themselves, tetwcen minority groups. 

The community, a means and a result, from Dr. Dunn s statement. 1 
wish we could have gotten a little more discussicm on that today. 

Then I had down here: Education tether than the scht)ols. Uncfcr that 
I had: Aduh education, farmers* nrgani/uiii>ns, other gnmps. Fxlucation 
within the family. What ab^nit irducaticm for health? What about educa- 
tion for recreation, for art, for priicipati^m itself^ 

Those are things which, if this panel hachi't Iwn able to run on its own 
steam and bv \xs own he.i<llight. I would have thrown in. hut it h.n\ 
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and amply provide the guarantee that this country is great enou^ to 
give to all €^ its children ihe right to a free education. 

Closely related to this whde prc^^m is the question of the health of 
our young peofde* 

Hejie again we canned boast of our {xir in this war witlKHit a feeling 
of guih— for about 40 percent of all men wIm) were examined had to be 
rejected for military ^rvice for {^ysical or mental reasons. 

We cannot be satisfied with the state erf this nation if a large percentage 
of our children are not being given the ofiportunity to achieve good educa- 
tion and good health. 

I believe thai our cducators~iht^ who are close to our children- 
should consider these iwo problems t<>gelhcr. I believe that from such 
conferences as chis one we may pnxluce constructive plans looking toward 
substantial improvement in our American standard of living. And that 
means better production, better clothes, better fcxid, better housings mwe 
recreation, more enjoyment of life. These things do not come fnnn wish- 
ful thinking— they cwne from hard wi^rk and realistic thinking by thc^ 
who are sincerely devoted to the solution of these problems. 

We do not pretend that we can reach our goals overnight but, if we 
seek them day in and day out, we may in our own lives take our rural 
educational system out of what was called, c^cc ujxin a time, the horse 
and buggy age. 

Your G>nfercnce this year has met at a time when the forces of evil 
have their backs to the wall— at a time when all ihc civilized world is 
more than ever determined that such wars cannot, will not, happen again. 

Nothing can pnwide a stronger bulwark in this determinati<^ in the 
years to come than an educated, enlightened, and tolerant citizenry, 
eijuipped with the arnned force necessary to stt^p aggression and warfare. 

To you of this Conference, and to all similar >;rc)ups devoted to the 
cause of a belter America, the nation will lfx)k for advice and guidance 
as, in democratic fashion, it works out its design f<jr the future. 
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At the While lluusc' on SiintJay morninj; January 7, '945i 1'rci.iiknt Rcxjscvclt 
wrijte with aniuscment and plt-asurc ibt- lines alwvc. 



THIRD GENERAL SESSION 

Thursilay morning, October 5 
The White House 



Presiding 

IRVINC F. PEAKSON 

President, National Association of Secretaries of State 
Teachers Associations, and Executive Secretary 
Illinois Education Association 
Springfield, Illinois 



A H^keai farm in tht- grr^ rt^ral Middlcwest. The country is heautiful anJ 
inspiring. The rearing of a family and the education of hoys and giHs is most 
important of all. Wor\ experience is an important part of a rural child's educa- 
tion. It is education also when father and son m>rl^ together as shown here. 
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EDUCATION TO MEET THE NEEDS OF 
RURAL CHILDREN 

EDUCATION IN T«E HOME IS hosjc; bui fiiost of this education is 
incidcniaL To supplement this education in the home, Mxriety has 
s« up schook These have been established in order to guarantee 
to children a minimum of ««rntial and common experieiKcs* &cause » 
much erf education is received outside of school, the educational process 
is diflfcult to attain in situations where homes are inadequate- We hold 
that the school must «art with what other agencies have dlcred-^imulate 
them to make their maximum contribution and suppkment th^ir inade- 
quacies. 

The task of the school then is to assure the development of the poten- 
tialities of all rural children ior their perscMial happiness and social use- 
fulness. All teachers, even the most inexperienced, can recognize to a 
certain extent the potentialities of their pupils. If teachers arc interested 
in each child, observe him during the day, and visit him in his home 
environment, they will km)w something about the' experiences necessary 
fw his be« development. Most experienced teachers may supplement 
their observations with tests, skilful interviews, and cx|:^rt c^rvations. 

Each rural child has special needs that are the result oi the interaction 
of his personality and environment. For example, it is commonly found 
that the rural child s vocabulary is limited l^ause his environment has 
not supplied the social and language experiences needed to build a useful 
vocabulary. Rural children alto are often shy. Their {xxeiitiallties for 
socbbility have not been developed by experience in a variety of social 
situations. 

The school should assure the discovery of children's needs and pcnentiali- 
ties and provide experiences thru which thtse n^s are met and individual 
pt^entialities ^veloped. 

We Wicve that the total «x)pe of rural etluoition includes far more 
than the education of the child at «:hool age. It extends from birth to old 
age. Altho this report deals principally with children at elementary- and 
high-school age, the committee realizes the great importance of parent 
cducatbn, education the pre^hool child, and forma! and informal 
adult edi^tion. 
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The following school experiences seem to require emphasis as bdng 
particubrly va luable for meeting the needs of rural children and extend- 
ing their ptMentialities. 

A. Rural children shoaW kami what is necessary for sornvaL Adequate 
practices in mental and phywcal heahh are an esential in nual cdncatioii 
and life. 

Health is the mcKt obvious need of children; it underli« and makes 
possible all other activities. The demands that war has put upon us have 
hi^lighted the inadequacies in our health education. Education is not 
wholly rc^KMisible for the physical defeas, accidents, and illness brought 
to our attention during World War II but it is obvious that the school 
health program should be more effertive. It is essential that we establish 
a heahh program that will \x effective because it is immediately functi<Mial. 

F«- example, if malnutrition is prevalent, a study of this problem lead- 
ing to action is indicated. This study might involve reading on the causes 
of malnutrition, health examinations, individual counseHng, gaining in- 
formation on bow to produce foods that are lacking in the community, 
setting up ways and means of actually producing these foods by raisng 
better liv«lock, vegetables, fruits, and whatever food source arc needed 
to make the children's diet adequate. If colds, hookworm disease, typhoid, 
roalarb, or other di^ascs, emotional tensions, or boy-girl relationships 
present pn^lcms in a ctanmunity, these can be attacked systematically as 
essential content of the school curriculum and n« abandoned until results 
in the community arc citaincd. In the solution of these health pn^kms 
children use their reading ability, learn to weigh suggested solutions, seek 
scientific bases for action, calculate awts, and use «her knowledges and 
skills they have acquired t5r gained specifically for this purpjse. 

B. Rural children should have the opportunity for socialization. 

Society needs, as never before, people able and willing to work with 
others for the gootl of the group, persons adequate to meet new situations 
with confidence and fx>ise. Such characteristics do not come by accident, 
nor are they pulled out of thin air: they must be consciously developed. 
In many rural homes c^portunitics f«>r such dcvelt^mcnt are often 
limited. As a result, many rural children find themselves ill at case with 
persons outside their own environment; have difficulty in expressing 
themselves; do not know how to play and work together; lack social 
grac^ 
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Education must ofifer many experiences which provide social dcvetep- 
mcnt. The rural school and community, relatively s.naU and simple in 
organizaiioo, offer unique resources for social development because chil- 
dren can participate significantly in their fimctkming. 

Oiildren, with teacher guidance, can cooperate in planning and manag- 
ing the school living and the learning projects in which they engage. 
Children can participate in play which develops good sportsmanship, 
leadership, resourcefulness, friendliness, and cooperation. The whole 
curriculum should contribute to the acquisition ol social technics and 
amenities, <rf the enjoyment of other people and appreciation for their 
values. 

The people of the community should be brought into the school. 
Parents, community officials, trav^'ers, returned soldiers, and many odiers 
can contribute richly to the curriculum and provide stxrial conucts for 
the children. 

Children should be taken into the community to observe and to par- 
ticipate in its social living. They can take trips, make interschool visits, 
and visit homes. 

In every local community there are cultural resources which may be 
devebped such as local songs, folk dances, traditions, legends, handi- 
crafts, art, flowers and gardens. Under the leadership of the school, chil- 
dren and ycning people may take an active part in develt^ing these 
cultural resources making the community unique and rich in tecal 
recreational opportunities for all age groups. 

The rural child may be in close touch with various forms of s«:ial 
organizations. In his home he is early a partner in making a living; he 
may take an active part in planning the family economy. In his school 
and community the rural child can sec and participate in democratic 
processes. He can see kxral government at work, the part the citizens play, 
and how well or poorly government is functioning. At apjiropriate krvels 
of maturity he can audy and contribute to the solutbn of community 
prr^lems such as those dealing with health, recreation, and minorities. 
As he gniws older the rural child can be helped to find a functioning 
place in community organizations, the church, welfare agcncias youth- 
serving organizations community councils, and other «)mmunity enter- 
prises. 

The rural child in motlern times has opi^)rtunities ftrf extending his 
nearby worUl tf> include ever widening circles of relationships. Thru news- 
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f^fws, radk), mc^ion picture recordings, and books he conies into 
oont^ with pcrsMis far away in tin^ and sf»ce. In his own community 
are the roots erf national and international prc^lems which he be 
helped gradually to sec in their broackr ^ing. TTiru the per$|wivc that 
histc^ gives, thru practice in distinguishing fact from c^ion and in 
determining rhc relative importance and authenticity of facts he can be 
gradually developing the understanding and a)mi:wency required for 
effective citizenship. 

Rural education should make use of the rich re«)urces for ^ialization 
in the rural envimnmcnt^ and supplement ihe^ resource where lacks 
appear. 

C RuibI childrm skcmki be tau|^t to sec» nmkrstandy a&d appndate 
the beautifal ami to create beauty whkh k itifaerent in their sornN^tings, 

They should know and appreciate the beauty of flowers, of trees, of 
clcHids, <rf growing plants, of cleanliness, and grxxlness; the beauty of 
productive soil, of growing crops> of honest tdl, of a wholesome home 
which they have helj^ to make; the beauty of friendliness, of helpful- 
ness, and of self-denial and sacrifice. 

C3iildren should be etlucated thru their five sen^s, not merely thru the 
eyes that read only the printed page. Thus by using their five senses they 
learn what constitutes beauty and to di^riminate suflkiently to live whole- 
some, happy lives. Some of the ex{^riences possible thru the use of the 
Bve senses are as foIk>ws: 

Sight: The schoolhouse and gn>unds; home and church; town 

as a whole or as countryside; the sky, day and night; curve ol roads; 
bridges; tasteful dress; and gocx! manners. 

Sound: The cultivation of one*s own voice; laughter and anger; the 
night sounds; water; rain on the roof; songs, secular and religious; 
popping corn: fM>ctry— and, subjectively, the inner voice, conscience, and 
the sound of being alone. 

Taste: Familiar foods as grown and prepared locally; cuhivating taste 
for new focxls. 

Smdh Cleanliness; clean ckHhes on a line; things in nature — new cut 
hay, deep woods; and food ccx>king. 

Feeling: Hands--dic fur of pet kitten, a starched drcs^ bursting pod 
of milkweeds; feet— walking thru gra« or mud; rain; sunshine; b«d on 
a summer or a winter night; Hrelight. 

An appreciation of beauty and harnuHiy develops mc»t rapidly when 
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opportunity is given to participate in productive, creative imterprifics. 
The place to begin is always where ont is— in the home, the school, the 
ccmununity. The rural child is surrminded by whofc«>rac creative 
I»x)ccs^ which arc always beautiful wiien scai and undmtood from the 
proper perspective. Creative aaivitics cut acrc^ all fields of learning, they 
function in all phases of living and are ccmtintK)us. Creativeim^ is stimu- 
late by enriching experiences and by a teacher who sees, understands, 
and appreciates beauty. 

To turn the ccnn over to sec its other face, we know that uglify in any 
form is ^n and abhorred only when contrasted with the more b^utifuL 
Diildren !^auld be taught to sec ugliness. Many children have experiences 
so limited that they do nor recognize what is ugly. Familiarity breeds 
blindness as often as it breeds contempt. Children in whose lives the tares 
have crowded out the flowers, whose homes arc bleak, whose schools are 
strangers to f^int, whose sc}kx>1 grcninds uncarpeted by grass arc refuge 
few weeds and debris, who% reading is the ccnnics, whose art is the bill- 
board rather than the sunset — cannot know that beauty is lacking unless 
l^auty is sul^tituted for ugliness. 

A child's emotions are like a piano, running from high joy to deep 
pathos. Unless, during his {lericxl of develc^mcnt, he has played upon all 
the keys, he will run into difficulties He mu« run the whole gamut of 
emotional reactions in order that his whole being be developed. It is the 
duty of the teacher to see that children have a wide range of experiences 
designed to develop apprecidtion and creativene&s. In all that is life there 
is the beautiful; in all that is beautiful there is the good; in all that is 
giKxl there is God. 

D. Rnral chiMren sl^mld haw the qppcHtunity to iKXiuire ^dlls^ knowl- 
edges, ap}Reciatk>Qs, ai^ undes standings in fnnctiofid MtuatiiM^ 

Useful and satisfying living requires a variety of skills which educatic^ 
should help children acquire. Sitch skills as these are needed by rural 
children : 

( 1 ) In the use of symbols 

(2) In work exf>ericnces of children 
(^) In demiKiratic living 

{4) In creating 

(5) In af^reciating and evaluating 

(6) In finding res()urces to serve purjx)ses 

(7) In survival. 
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Acquiring skills so ihcy actually fuiKtion in living requires: 
(i) That children engage in projects having genuine significance for 
them 

(3) That in the process of pursuing these projects they recognize the 
need for skill*? and so have purpo^ for acquiring them 

(3) That guidance be given children in employing skills for which 
they feel the need 

(4) That practice for skill mastery be not isolated but pnividcd thru 
further exfvriences calling for the use ai the skill being acquired 

(5) That evaluation 1^ in terms erf children*s ability to use skills. 

Any failure on the part of education to help children master needed 
dcills should be carefully analyzed. We must not succumb to the com- 
mon, but obviously useless, procedure of giving an extra dose of the »me 
medicine which has proved fatal Much skill teaching has failed because 
skills were taught apart from their use, even without the child's knowing 
what their use was* To function, a skill must he acquiretl in the process 
of use and retained thru continuous use. 

E. Rural children ^unild have an c^^portunity to work in a schocJ plant 
that h indigenous to the community and fits an adequate pn^ram of 
learning. 

The buildings should be accessible, should be adequately equippeil, 
should provide adet]uate space for work and play, should be conveniently 
arrangetl, and should be homelike. The grounds should be attractively 
landsca{wl, should include ample splice for play and work for all age 
groups, and should include a sch(x>l garden and even a school farm, if the 
needs of high-school students are to be adequately served. 

Moreover, the educational plant for rural children should be conceived 
in terms of mobility and wide usefulness. To fit the program suggested 
abo\T, the school plant for a)untry areas canncH be limited to the school 
ri>om. The ct]uipment and facilities of the room must be supplemented 
with, for example, mobile health and library units and the facilities ex- 
tended to include such a<lditions as school camps, garden plots, and farm 
projects. 

F. Rural children ^uld have the gtudan« nowsary to make all thdr 
learning experiences educational, and education irf some kimi aid qtiaHty 
should be extended throout the twelve months ot t}^ year. 
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It is important that teachcn know their children intimately and in grtsit 
detail. Such knowledge is nec^sary if teachers are to assii^ childien in 
facing and solving problems* As ample as this procedure is, it is the very 
heart trf a good guidance program. Fortunately, such a pn^ram does tm, 
require elabc»^ate machinery. Indeed^ it requires only a teacher sensiti^^ 
to the i^ds c£ childly one who concdves of teaching as a proc^ in 
guidance. In such an atmosphere children know they can sp^k of the 
concerns that are clc^t to their hearts and \x a»ur©d of a sympathetic 
li^encr who will give help generously and intelligently. 

While a program of guidance is personal it carries also imjXMtant voca- 
tional responsibilities. Teachers sincerely interested in guidance must 
make children aware of the possibilities for individual achievement in a 
worW of \vork. Children must be assisted al^j in the development of right 
attitudes toward work, and 1^ given oppr^rtunities for devek)ping skills 
in work appropriate to their maturity. The guidance respcMisibility of the 
school does not end, however, until children are given the opportimity to 
prepare themselves to make a living and arc established in a job- 

If guidance is to be truly effeaive the schml must prtxreed on the prin- 
ciple that learning is a continuous process. Learning docs not suspend 
itself when schtK>l is not in operation. If the ncetis of children arc to \^ 
met, if they are to secure the greatest possible learning frtm their total 
living, then intelligent guidance must be pmvided during the whole 
twelve months. The school is rcspcwisiblc for seeing that this guidance is 
given. Altho the school has primary responsibility for insuring a con- 
tinuous, balanced pn^am for children, it will not necessarily pmvide all 
educational pn)gram and guidance. The contributions of r^her agents and 
agencies should be utilized and coordinated. A ct>mmunity council of 
agencies may prrwide machinery for this coordinating. 

Planning should take into account peninent seasonal and geographic 
faaors so that the eilucaiional exf^erienccs planned are in harmony with 
community living and activity. If this is clone, rural children, for example, 
will nifi hK: kept inside the school when the outdoors offers especially 
abundant educative experiences. Likew^ise the schod will be with the 
child during perio<ls of seasonal work to prtnect him as much as possible 
against the ill effects of forced arduous toil. 

A year-round program must not be a year-round inside schrx)!, learnings 
from4iooks program. For example, the teacher may, in the summer, teach 
a group of children to swim, visit them in their home gardens, provide an 
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awnight camping cxpcriciicc The year-round program must be balanced 
and must guide all ai^^ects of wholesome growth. 

Some specific recommen^atiims: 

(1) Because kiK)wledge of tl^ children to be served is essential in de- 
veloping an edi^ticmai program for diem and borawe dE the afaimtf 
ccmiplete lack erf scientific siiKly of the rural diild's <kvek^)ment, we 
recmnmend an adequate program of rcscardi into the nature, needs, and 
experiences of rural children. 

(2) Becai^e of the cnKrial importance erf education during d« first 
years of life, because of the meagernc^ of many rural htmic environ- 
ments, and because of the factor of distance which makes group cdiwa- 
tion undesirable during tl^ early years of life, we rccomnwnrf that, thru 
the agency of the school, parent education be provided to meet the needs 
of rural preschool children. 

(3) Because the rural schools demand children's attendance during the 
whole day, because chiWren's heahh requires a balanced midday meal, 
and because it is uneconomical to teach hungry chiWren, this comminee 
recommends that, thru the agency trf the Krhool, an adequately nourishing 
midday meal be provided for all rural-^hool children. 

(4) Because children live twelve months in a y^r and so need educa- 
tional guidance during the entire twelve n^mths of the year, we recom- 
mend that education take thought for children during each of th«e 
months and thru coordination of all educational agencies, incidental and 
formal, assure rural children maximum, continuous devek^ment. 

KATE V. woFFORD, Chairman 
Director of Rural Education, State 
Teachers College, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Recorders: 
TROY L. STEARNS, Director <rf Rural 

Education, Michigan Stale College, 
East Lansing, Mich. 
ASNE HopFocK, Assistant in EdiKation. 
State Department (rf Public Instruc- 
tion, Trenton, N. J. 
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EDUCATION FOR COMMUNITY UVING 
IN RURAL AREAS 

AMERICA HAS IN ITS HANDS the rcsoufccs and the c^portiinity to build 
finer, better rural cmnmunities than have yet been possible. To 
> the natural advantage of rural living has now bera added the 
t^^pcNtunity to make generally available the produas of nnxkm industry 
and scientific administrattcHi in a form adapted to ninil i^eds. The snail 
conununity can nov^ enjoy a full program of nnxlem education, modon 
health services, adequate social welfare services, good libraries, whoksome 
recr»ti(m, healthful and comfortable housing, an ad^uate diet, and the 
American ^andard of living if the American pec^lc will work individually 
and in groups to this end. 

Education is the nK>st potent force by which better communities can be 
built. The public «:hool grew out of the lives and hopes of pioneer pec^le. 
It served their need for becoming a literate pei^le. As the school has 
grown older it has tended to focus on preparing elementary pupils for 
high school and high-school pupils for a>llege despite the fact that such 
a narrowly conceived program does not serve the needs of children and 
youth — not even those youth who do go to college. The public school 
now has the responsibility of directing itself to its chief duty, the prepara- 
tion of individi^ls who can meet and solve life's pn^lems and in this 
prcKress participate according to their age and abilities in the understanding 
and building of letter communities. Education must be recognized as the 
basic force by which the opportunities of modern life can translated 
into better community living. 

The term, rural community, usually refers to a village, or town, and 
the surrounding c^n country it ^rves, in which the petq>le have strong 
commcHi interests, are primarily dependent on each other for social con- 
tacts, and among thcm^lvcs carry on the chief activities of everyday life. 
This natural sociological community is not necessarily limited to a single 
school distria or other governmental unit. It may not be K>lely dependent 
on agricultural production and is emerging as a more complex entity in 
both inner relationships and interrelationships with c^her €x>mmunities« 
When federal census data arc u^, rural communities are usually defined 
as the open country and villages or towns of fewer than 2500 population. 

[129] 
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It is recognized that this is necessarily an arbitrary limitaucm since larger 
towns are often rural in nature and (M^anizdti<m, while ^mialler inct^- 
porated centers may (bund in densely popubted and essentially uil>an 
areas* 

A« The rend cooununitks <rf Ameika have a ma^ port to pbij in <mr 
modm civiBzdtioiL 

Rural communities have the responsibility (i) for providing rural citi- 
zens themselves with a full and satisfactory way of life^ (2) for con- 
tributing in all ways to regional development, to the national welfare, 
and to friendly internaticmal relations; (3) for supplying the nation with 
a continuous »)urcc of ne^v personal strength and sound citizenship; and 
(4) for producing focKl and fiber, raw and pnKessed, in a mutually bene- 
ficial exchange for urban goods and services. These functions are fulfilled 
largely thru family-tyf^ farming as the basic }>attcrn of American agricul- 
ture and thru an expanding rural nonfarm culture and eamomy. 

The rural community should enable rural bc»ys and girls, and adult 
men and women thru their organizations and activities, to establish a 
healthy relationdiip with the land and to become more proficient citi- 
zens of their OMnmunity. It should help them to understand all the 
faaors c^rating ujxm that community — agricultural, industrial com- 
mercial, governmental, social, and spiritual. 

At the same time, the rural community must be vieweil by community 
leaders as a pan oi the larger p >rld. It is a part of all nuxlern rural civili^ 
nation, it attributes to a regional culture and economy, it is a part of the 
t(^al national life, it is a pan of world agriculture, it may be a pan of 
deccntralizetl industry, and its r^rations may extend into iniernationa] 
markets. All as{w:ts of community life shiuUI be related to the work of 
the schcx)L the home, the church, the agricultural extension service and 
related government agencies working with rural f^o}>]c, the public health 
service, the public welfare t>ffke, the rural library, the press, the radio, 
and the various group organizations. Thc^ are social instruments thru 
which the community can share understanding and well-being with the 
rest of the ajuntry and thereby make itself a better place in which to live. 
The rural community is a potent hcUyf in ^^ial stabilization- If, however, 
it becomes the center of artrumi»laied injustices and neglect, it can Iwomc 
a source of discontent and, in rare ca?^, of violence— a weak spot in the 
national fabric. 
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Both children and adults should be given an opportunity to understand 
better such situations. The school is one agency upon which they should 
depend to make the facts available in an unbiased manner. Education 
dwuW challenge, and can help, all the odier elements of our society to 
devek^ rural communities that are better pbces in which to live and 
work and which can ably shoulder their responsibilities in building our 
modern civilizaticm. 

B. i:tii«l cdiKatbn sktmid be dosdy related to the economic processes 
of commtudty life. 

Since agricuhure is the principal basis of the national and rural com- 
munity ecwiomy, the schools shouW teach both the practical facts of 
farming and its ck)sc relationship to oil phases of aimmunity life. This 
teaching should begin with the use of the land and include aspects par- 
ticularly of general concern such as the scientific use of the land according 
to its capabilities as the basis for all farm ojwration; the establishment of 
soil and water conservation prarticcs to prevent and contn>l erosion, the 
rebuilding of exhausted land, and increased farming efficiency; and the 
various aspects of the land tenure pnsblem. From this beginning, teaching 
should go on to include study of the ultimate uses of the pnxlucts of 
farms, mines, and forests, and the steps of marketing and procewing thru 
which farm protlucts pass from farm to consumer. It should consider the 
causes and effects of price changes, and the connection bmveen these 
processes and the life of the individual family, of the community as a 
whole, and li the larger society. It shmild also include a study of the work 
of such leaders as the county agent and the community ajmmitieeman to 
prepare youth for pariicipati<)n in economic «lf-govcmmcnt. 

Such study should lead to 3 better understanding of the nature and 
exhaustibility of minerals, forests, water power, and other natural re- 
sources and the vital necessity of conserving and effectively using them. 
It diould make clear that those whf) pn>fit from the natural resources of 
the community have a moral responsibility for returning a sufficient diare 
of their incrane to pnwide those services that prom«e the general welfare 
of all the people of the community. Educatitjn should help people to 

untkrstand that the true value of economic returns must be measurwl in 
terms of the human satisfaaions they provide in satisfactory standards of 

living and needed social services. 
In order to provide the most comprehensive training possible to fit pupils 
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fm c^oivc pamdi^rion in a»nmunity life, rural schools should enlist 
the active intereft td bcal busine^ teaders and farm gTou{>$ in ^uainting 
children and youth with the infOTmaticm and {mc^es they need £w 
smii participation. Thru such cooidinated activity they can ftudy, in a 
meaningful way, local businoss institutions, their capitalization and 
methods erf operation, including siKih matters as (i) the pwsibilitics <rf 
greater local ownership and local capitalizaticm, (a) the degree of 
democratic struaure in these institutions, (3) the pla« of coo{m^atives in 
the rural community, (4) labor conditions, and (5) the status of local 
credit. 

Rural studenis should study the goods in the merchants' stores so that 
rhey may underhand the dependency of their ajmmunity upon the out- 
side world for imports, and to consider possibilities of greater local pro- 
duction. Opportunities for processing raw materials into higher forms of 
value which may increase community income and the advisability of 
community inducements to bring in new industries might well be made 
the subject of study. 

Finally out of the study of the community economy should come a 
greater sense of parTici|\iiion in community life, with some students 
working part-time ns a part of their high schix)! education. 

C The publx school in rural airas slM»ild jHt>vkfe an edvaitk»i whkh 
win make possible an imd^igent and productive partkjjmtkm in the 
pditfcal and governmental Isle the local communitjry the state, ll^ 
natbn, and the world 

One great need in our derrKKracy is an understanding and proper exer- 
cise of citizenship. Politics is the gateway to the gocxl and bad laws on 
our statute Ixioks and to the men and women w}>o administer them. Laws 
determine in large measure how much of this world's goods a perwn may 
accumulate, invest safely, and enjoy in security. ITic intelligent, honest 
functioning nf citizens in every rural community is a necessity if economic 
security and social well-being are to be built into our rural life. Better 
citizenship training and its relationship to government operation arc a 
challenge to every school official and every teacher. 

Citizenship education should begin at a point where the individuars 
experience will make the acquired knowledge and educational experiences 
both intelligible and funaional Such considerations as the following 
should permeate the instruction: (i) the influence o( such mcxlem phe-. 
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iKMidia as speed in trani^x>rtat»>i^ OHnmunkatiQii, and fmxluction as 
tl^ have enlar;gcd the administrative unit mce^ry to copt with ne^t^ 
conditicms; (2) the influem^ of highly organi^J interest groups as they 
af^ legislation and c^her govo'nmental activities; (3) the particubr 
political functioos the intones griwps to which rural pec^ naturally 
bebng; (4) the expanding and changing anivities of government as they 
cfcvclop from newer concepts of individual liberty, individual self- 
expresaon, and consida^tions of personal i^urity and personal welfare 
so that rural youth may have oppcmunity to see more clearly tl^ neces- 
mties for changing ways of government to achieve new denKxratic pro- 
tcctitMis, and to understand the insecurities of labor and the nmits of 
special types economic in^ruments such as cooperative credit, planned 
farm production, county planning, soil conservation di^ricts, collective 
bargaining, mediation boards, and unemployment insurjncc; (5) the im- 
portaiKe of the lowly tasks of government such as the precinct and county 
committeemanship, service on |x)litic3! boards and other tasks in the 
political parties; and (6) the complexity of interrelationships between 
govcrnrMntal units at all levels from the country crossroads magistrate 
to the President of the United States and world gnvernmcnt. 

D. £di»«tk>D has a resp<»^lnlity for preparing people to develop and 
Gvetl^ social services Me<kd in rural conunimitks. 

Rural America must develop and maintain modern social ^rvices for 
carrying on educatk>n, providing health services, maintaining recreational 
activities, developing ecimomic security for all, providing menial hygiene 
and psychological services, and fostering spiritual needs if a satisfaaory 
community life is to be realized. Modern technology and scientific admin- 
istration have now made fw^ible the efficient and economical fm)vision 
of such services in rural areas if due consideration is given the importance 
of the social pattern of community organization. It is now posuble to 
have such services if we understand how to develop and u^ them. The 
basic appit^ch to curing them is thru study of lags in community life 
to (kvelO) understanding of the need for the various ^:)dal services, their 
value to the community, and the methods erf control and administration 
that will bring maximum benefits to the j^ple. Such study should 1^ 
carried on by all inter«ted groups in the community and all age levels, 
each participating according to its abilities* 
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E FfrmUy life tlumifiit the commnnity should he strengthened ood 
cfiriched thra edttcttiMu 

The family is probably the most educative agency in sxKtcty. Strwig 
family life has hccn chanicierisiic of rural areas. The farm family has 
been a ^rong infli^ce in teaching children thrift, honesty, integrity, how 
to work, and how to take responsibility • Its educational values ^ould be 
recognized and developed. 

Children, youth, and adults can help to develop a strong, wholesome 
family life by learning how to live and work tof^her as a family; bow 
to analy/e pn^lcms and together work nut wlutions in the li^ht of 
common goals; how to take much of the drudgery from family life thru 
sharing the work among all members oi the family, knowledge of time- 
and labor-saving equipment and better planning; how to empfoy new 
skills in child devclc^imeni and the art erf homcmaking and hcwne bcauti- 
fication; how to feed the family according to soimd standards of nutrition 
and health; how to solve family economic prcAlems thru wise budgeting; 
how to follow good buying practices especially with regard to foods, 
clothing, furnishings, and equipment; and how to plan and any out 
SiUisfying family recreation. Education has a major role in building whole- 
some, satisfying family life. 

R The school shiMild provide of^xnttmities fw cxpcrkMcs in whofe* 
srnne recreational activities including the creative arts and crafts. 

Oj^fKwiunitics for creative living should l^omc a vital part of rural 
community life. Everyone, grown-ups as well as children, should have 
experience m the various creative arts, including painting, sketching, 
modeling, and music. The creativcness within each {^rson, whether child, 
youth, or adult, neetls to be developed so that each observes more, feels 
more, and expresses more. Experiences in the creative arts are more than 
leisure-lime activities. They should jKrmeate and enrich the whole of 
ammuniiy living. They should make a difference in our clothes, our 
hornet, our siirniundings, our communities, all our everyday doings. 
Creative experiences in the arts should help ptopk to apjnoach their 
problems creatively and exj^rimentally. 

Participation by all in the creative arts is fundamental to the develop- 
ment of folk art. It is the basis for keen pcrscMial enjoyment and self- 
realization as we!! as for appreciation of professional art both present and 
past. Etlucation for creative art should event uail/ resuU in an indigenous 
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Ameriom folk art which finds expression thru such mediums as painting, 
skaching, woodcarving, rug hcx)kingy quiking, weaving, pottary making,^ 
working, ballad niaking, folk tunes, and folk dancing. Even fonc^ 
haystacks, and wocKlpiles may be enjoyably beautiful In festering art the 
schod ^uld enlist the aid of toth professional help and talented town 
and hxm people. 

The recreaticMial program should grow out erf community needs and 
should utihze the rich resources which the rural community provide 
The school can make a maj^H' contribution to the community recreation 
program thru providing c^>portunitfcs for rhythms, games, ^xwts, athletics, 
and body-building activities, especially iho^ particularly adapted to rural 
areas such as camping, hiking, riding, boating, hosteling, fidiing, hunting, 
and swimming. Recreational activities should suitable to the age^ ^x, 
and condition of health participants. They shmild ccMitribute to whole- 
some and vigv>rou5 mental and physical well-l^ing of all ages and act as a 
unifying social agent in ccHnmunity life. The school should also help 
people to make intelligent use of available commercial means of enter- 
tainment such as moving pictures and radio. 

G. Social attiti^s and vahtes (fetmnine much of human behavkir and 
dumld be ensj^iarized in a pn^piam of education for rural community 
living. 

The values which |>eoplc hold dear should be undersKxxl by anyone 
interested in a>mmunity development. In rural America there arc pcrscmal 
and community attitudes and values that color life and are primary con- 
siderations in determining procedures in etlucaiion for community living. 
This is especially im{X>rtant in a dem<Kracy where all individuals should 
have a share in making decisions and where the |X)ints of view of rural 
people play a large jiart in determining national policies. For example, the 
school should give a)nsiderat»on to the negative attitudes of many rural 
people towards play and other forms of recreation when such viewpoints 
interfere with the wholesome development of rural children and young 
people. Food prejudices ctmsiituie another kind of handicapping attitude 
sometimes found in rural groups, Develoj^ment of prof^r attitudes toward 
the physically handicapped and economically unfortunate may be needed. 
Then, there are certain intergroup attitudes, no more characteristic of 
rural than of urban communities, which become apparent in raciaK 
nationality, and religious prejudices. On the other hand, there are certain 
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attitudes and vali^ in^ural life whkh ^uld be capitalized i^n such 
as tl»)se inherent in die ^iiontier spirit*' ^ charaaerimc o£ meat rural 
* communides. They indmle such vaiiKs as frugality and mitiadvei willing' 
nes8 to wwk, and the under^anding nature as a force with which man 
mim cope and upon which he is largely dependent. Thwc and many 
other perwnal and community atutudcb constitute an iropcMtant area 
which must be considered in education for community living. 

H* Tht poUic-school plant is a rcsoufce for hmtting all types ol ednoh 
tional, it cr e a t mo aly and sodd services. 

Eficctive education requires modem housing accommodations* Deciding 
what kind plant is neeckd requires first a clear understanding of the 
educational activities which are to be carried on, then plans for a building 
and grcninds which will house them. In many rural omimunities a 
modern Khool plant will represent the largest single capita! inve^mcnt 
in the omimunity. This investment must \k a focal point for the life 
activities of the entire community. It may he likened to the hub of a wheel 
with the related educational aspects of the community both radiating out 
from the hub and likewise channeling commimity life into the educadonal 
center. 

All faciUties of the modern scbtxii plant must be conceived of as com- 
munity resources to be used, with the service of an adequate staff, paid 
and voluntar, and avoiding always the danger of overburdening the 
professional wc^kers employed. Communities should increasingly plan the 
educatic^l pbnt to serve all types of educational activities, in addition 
to the usual school work, thru such facilities as health centers, recreadonal 
facilities, day care centers for preschwl children, public library rooms, 
the gymnasium, the auditorium, small committee roc^s, the cafeteria, 
the sh(^ and ^en^^ laborat^ies, the school farm and processing center, 
and even the schooi dus. It should be literally true that the modern school 
never ck^s its dews, if there is opportunity to xrvc some worthwhile 
activity. 

L Cowdination of edacational ^tiviti^ within a cfmimunity is e^entia]. 

In each ajmmunity there arc specialized agencies like the ^hool, the 
agricultural extension service, the public health ^rvice, and the library * 
whc^ primary function is education. There are also many other agencies 
both formal and informal which take an active part in some zspea of 
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Graununity wlucaticMi. The a)onlmatioD dE the effcms of these varioiB 
agencies toward broad comnKm ends whidi will provide a weli-rouiMfed 
educational program and avoid duplication of efiort is rmyx impc^- 
tance. The school has a rnponsibility for helping the p^le to understand 
and }^uticii»te in the work of the various agencies. It also has the further 
re^^c^hility of participating in, and if nece^ry taking the lead in, bring- 
ing about the needed ooordinaticMi« Some kind ccmimittee or cuuudl 
is usually the mo^ effective means thru which to develop a unified com- 
munitywide point of view, avoid dupliotion erf effort, and meet the wi<fc 
variety of educadonal needs a community presents. In addition, edu^- 
tional activities must be coordinated with all other community improve* 
ment efforts. In rural communities the schoc^ is in a strategic positiM to 
initiate such overall local planning. 

FRANK w, CYR, Chairman 
Prof^^r of Education in Cnarge of 
Rural Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, 
N.Y. 
Recorders: 
CORDON w, BLACKWEU, DircctoT, In^ituic 
for Research in Social Science, Uni- 
versity erf Ni>rth Carolina, Chapel 
Hill, N. C. 
HELEM HAY HEYi^ Chief, Burcau of Cur- 
riculum Dcvelt^pmcnt, State Educa- 
tion I^partment, Albany, N. Y, 
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THE SCOPE OF THE RURAL-SCHOOL PROGRAM 



IN A DEMOCRACY, socicty has the c^ligaticm of providing adequate 
educational opportunities for all peof^e. TTic provision of these oppor- 
tunities is not only a matter of c^ligaiion and is not cMily the right 
of the individual but, far nK>re, the importunity and privilege of a demo- 
cratic society to protect and augment the souk:« from which its greatness, 
its power, and its future strength spring- Tnesc educational c^^XMtunities 
mu« be suited to nttAs of the individuals and the community and they 
mu« be provided regardless of travel distance or the economic status of 
the family, community, or area. 

Providing adequate educational facilities involves c^portunitics to 
develop prolicicncy in all the areas erf desirable human living* It further 
implies that the activities of the school be intimately correlated with real 
life activities. Rural education offers a unique <)pportunity to relate edu- 
cati<Mi to family life, economic activity, and the life of the whole im- 
munity. 

The long-standing inequalities of education will be f overcome if (i) the 
^hool and its related educational services are made physically accessible 
to all rural pct^le, (2) rural educational opportunities are not denied 
because of ectjnomic barriers, (5) gainful employnient does not rth the 
child of his school opportunities, and (4) the eiiucational program is 
organized to serve every person according to his capacity. 

Not only should the content of the instruction adequate to the 
capacities of ihe student enrolletl, but it also should be offered in a fashion 
in which he can grasp it most readily and effectively for use in his life's 
aaivities. 

There ^cnild Ik nothing fixed .ibout the schcx)] year. The full twelve 
months should be regarded as having fNHential educational value. This 
would ordinarily mean an organizeil eiiucational program of not less than 
nine months, enriched and supplemented by out of-school exj^riences 
appropriate to the developmental ^age of the child and yoinh and geared 
to educational purposes for the remaining three months of the year. In- 
creasingly, rural teachers should employed on a year-round basis to 
implement this objective. 

An organized program of public rural education should be developed 
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which extends from preschool days until the youth ceases to be occupio! 
full-dmc with school and is prepared to accept responsibility ior full-tiroc 
employment and homemaking, and which provide a ttoro^ng and 
comprehen^vc program of adult education emanating from and pointed 
to the solution problems faced in all areas erf family and cwimuniiy life* 
Rural educaticm <rf this scope mozns educational importunities adapted 
and ma<fc available to the needs of all per»ns living in the rural com- 
munity, organized and a>nduaed cmi a yearly basis, beginning with the 
individual needs of the jMre^rhod child, continuing to function to the end 
the period of adolescence, and culminating richly in a service available 
thriKHit his entire adult Ufe. 

A. It is of the utmost hnpoftana to a democrat so^ty tlM all diiklreii 
"^ural and nrfaan, rich and poor, withmit regard to race, cobr, «r creed— 

hsive $nch in^niction in l»ddi ami swh ^alth, iMdkal» ai^ nntri- 
tkmal care as will^ in the opinhn of heahh, medical, and cdiu:adraal 
amhoritks, be likdy to ^v^kp in timn the hl|^^ attairable state 
oi phy&csl^ mental, emotkma], qnixti^l, and im»ial weS-being. 

Health education must permeate the general program of education if it 
is to be functional and meaningful. To try to promote health education 
other than as an integral part of the whole pn^ram of education is to 
vblate every principle of heahh educatif)n. 

Health begins before the child is bcjrn; therefore, parent education must 
be within the scof^ of a comprehensive educational program- 

A full-time local heahh service as a necess;iry adjunct to a well-rounded 
educational program should be the goal t)f every community. 

In providing such instruaion and care, society will tend to insure the 
efficient use of its investment in the schools of the nation; it will lend to 
protect its future supply of heahhy citizens — parent^ workers, house- 
wives, professional j^rawinel, and soldiers; it will tend to prevent vast 
expenditures in the future for relief, delinquency, and dependency trace- 
able to ill health arising from neglect in childhood; it will be exercising 
its sacred purpose, which is to provide for its citizens and future citizens 
the opportunity for the highest and richer personal development. 

B. Education for family life is bam: in a democracy. Beoitise such a 
hi^ propCMtiim <^ tl^ children in the United States come from hxm 
homes, tl^ quality of fami family living is of ti^ ntnum impwtince to 
the nation. 
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The farm family oflFcrs ^>edsA opportunity for a program of educatUMi 
for family living. Eduoitioa should help to prcsavt fundaraeiual values 
in home life. Family living in the country has certain di^nctive features. 
The ck>$e relationUiip between the farm home and the bu^ness of running 
a farm nece^tates oo(^>enition and underi^anding and creata valuable 
wwk experiences. The school program should make u« erf the farm and 
homc-Hfe experiences in every way possible. Recc^iticHi at ^hool slKHild 
be given for putting into actual practice at home things children and 
young people arc learning at ^hod. Ability to carry respwiability can 
be developed thru the sharing of duties by children and youth of diifaent 
ages Working together and with their parents. 

A program of family education should be provided for youth and adults 
that will strengthen the family it^lf and help toward better understanding 
of parent<hild relationships. 

C Runal education sluHild {mvkfe for tl» cnriclunenf of life thru 
o{^x>rtnnitks to sense ani tnyif b^uty m h may be dhcoveitd in tl^ 
day's in the rhythm ci the saw, in tl» ocmtinuons fall dF the forrow, 
or as it nmy be ^nd in l^nue time thru tl^ pagn of a bot^ or in the 
measures of the song and cknce. 

Rural education should provide for the enrichment of life thru oppor- 
tunities to create beauty, such as is found in the pleasing arrangement <^ 
a room, in the selection of harmonizing colws and suitable materials for 
a dress, or in the dcvelc^ment of superior qualities in a beautiful saddle 
horse. 

Thus, thru enriching experiences, education should serve to lift the 
routine of rural living from the plane of drabness, monotony, and 
drudgery to one of keen enjoyment and satisfaction. 

D. The edocatkMDal progmm in hoA rural and nsh^n kJmmxIs «lu)ald 
provide t^iporttmities to Icam what the pe<^^ of erJi these ar»5 con- 
tribute to the welfare of tl^ other. 

A program of rural education should pmvide opportunity for rural 
youth and adults to learn what urban areas contribute to rural welfare 
thru goods and services. Likcwi^, urban youth and adults should become 
familiar with and develop a sympathetic understanding for conditions 
under which the food they cat and the fiber from which their clcHhing 
is made are produced and brought to their }K)mes. Each should be aware 
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A fifteen-year-clJ farmer who has learned tfduable lessons while he has grown 
pigs to help the food for victory campaign. Vocational agricullural classes, 4-H 
Clubs, Futttre Farmers of America organizations, and Agricultural Extension 
Sertice all contribute to the education of rural youth. Brains, physical stamina, 
and ambitions are needed on the farms of tomorrow. 
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of the relationship which cci^ between urhan welfare and jHioductivc 
Iand$ well tilfcd by {mgressive fam^rs* A knowledge ot the intarde- 
pencknce of the« two grouf^ is mutually bendBdaL 

£. One of tbe mafor icspiHi^ifitks of educatioii k to pmn peofrfe 
for dtizaish^ in a (kmocr^. ft must train tbem for dkcfskiiMittking 
aiMl for accxptaitt of citiagneJ^ le^pmsifaafitks as wcH m ri^& 

Education for citizenship is bc^ accomplished thru progr^ve cxp»i- 
cnces in home, school, and community life. The school a»nmunity dRFers 
many opportunities fm experience in assiuning rttponsibility, developing 
feadership, and planning and carrying out cooperative activities. 

Education for citizenship has special significance for farm pec^le in the 
modern wwld. Taking advantage of the closer contact that ccmes with 
radio, better roads and transpcH^taticMi, and the growing understanding 

their economic, social, and cultural relationship with the rest of the 
w)rkl education must help farm per^le see ih«n«lves as fwrt of a 
dynamic and interdcf^ndent national and world community, and to 
undcmand that their future depends to a large degree upon what they 
contribute to the national well-being. 

F. An ^feqoate {m>gram oi rural edocatitm iiKhicks orai^Ii^ and 
gmihnce savins for afl ages of chiklrai, youth, and adnhs. 

One of the most important undeveloped areas of educational service m 
the rural-school program is in the field of counseling and guidance. To 
be most effective the guidance j^rvice rendered must concerned with 
the total (fevek^pment of the individual and take into considcraticMi the 
factors for intelleaual physical, emotional, moral and esthetic as well as 
occupational devek>pment. Guidance service of the rural Krhool should 
permeate the whole structure of its program of instruamn. Every teacher 
should take advantage of and accept his responsibility for developing the 
counseling and guidance opportuniiies inherent in his instructional 
program. The rural school should in addition provide the individual and 
special guidance service usually ren(lered by every teacher. 

The need for guidance service on the pan of any given individual is 
likely to remain a continuing need thruout his life as he finds it necessary 
to adjust and readjust to ever changing civic, social, and occupational 
conditions. 

Every rural child has a ri^ht to be well horn and this includes the best 
that is known and practiced in prenatal care and early childh<x)d training. 
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TTic urban diild benefits from the clinics and preschool provisions; the 
rural diild must receive itesc Iwiefits thru the services erf agencies working 
directly with the jMircnts, 

Firm guidance should be continued when the child enters tthool and 
should be supplemented by the guidance trf the teacher trained to help 
childrra thru their developmental tasks both in and out of the ccrni- 
munity. 

A necessary part erf the coun^ling and guidance program is assisting 
youth to decide whether to remain on the farm or leave it. In our present 
state of knowledge it is impossible to predict who shouW or who will prt£t 
most from rural living and who will remain on or, leave the farm. Since 
living on the farm or living in a city invo^es more than making a living, 
becau« it is a way of life, the pn^lcm of guidance takes on special «g- 
nificance for rural youth. Full information on the prc^lems involved 
should be made available as a basis upon which the individuals concerned 
can make intelligent decisions. 

For the youth who cii<x>ses to remain on the farm a ccmiplete prt^am 
of guidance thru the rural s«:hool should continue and be available thruout 
his adult life on whatever problem or phase of living he may nml and 
want. In but a few cises can a community furnish these services within 
itself, but the rural community can utilize the resources available from 
national, state, county, and city levels and, where services arc not availaWe, 
mobilize its resi>urces to obtain the ^rvices needed. 

G. The rural school slumld pvovick a program of vocational edmation 
tlttt makes h pos$3^ ha: ymsA and «hilts to sccvm trainmg in farmingt 
hmttmakini^ form family livuig, rural servk^ and <^her diversifkd 
occupations which are amdudcd in aiMi adjacent to rural communities, 
fft^ y fof tktse who intend to migrate to urban areas, fundamental voca- 
tknttl training suitable for aitrance to industrial and <^r uihan oc- 
cQpdtioiis* 

The closeness of rural children to the family busine^, either on the 
farm or in the village, makes it possible early in the school j>rogram to 
utilize community resources and work ex}>criences in etlucation. The edu- 
cational pnjgram of the rural school must be realistically adjusted to life 
and its everyday activities. 

The vocational education program will 1^ strengthened if the rural 
schod provides an adequate vocational guidance program so that the selec- 
tion of the life work of each individual is left entirely to chance. In 
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every instance maximum oppcmunity should be made Un [mviding wtn'k 
experience as a means <d developing the most effective guidance and train- 
ing pn^ram* 

The degree to which rural youth and adidts become progressively e^b- 
lished and proficient in their occupaticKial life bectmies a measure the 
elTectiveness (rf the rural school's program in vcKational educatk»i* 

H. A stnmg rural ccoomny shmM be a fmmary goal of rural educBtkm. 

Between about 1910 and 1941 the farmer has been the viaim an 
unbalanced eoMiomy^ This disparity has given rise to a growing trend 
toward tenancy, a decrease in the numl^r and an increa^ in the size 
farms, and a mounting diflkuHy encountered by youth and adults in get* 
ting a start in farming. Rural education must therefore be frankly and 
emphatically aimed at the improvement of the economic status of rural 
life. The programs cA elementary, seajndary, higher, and adult education 
should be replete with material designed to solve the economic problons 
of farmers, Sfxrcial attention should be given to cooperative procedures 
in protluction, distribution, and the consumption of goods and services. 

L Nothing less than a comfnthenrive progFam oi educatioii shonM be 
seriously considered for pctscms livix^ in runl $trtas. 

Young children arc entitled to a fair start in life educationally thru an 
organizctl program of parent education, accompanied by appropriate 
educational services for the children thcm^lves. 

Preschool education should be pnivided thru nursery schools in areas 
where that is feasible. In many thinly populated areas such programs 
would require more trans|x>rtation than is desirable for young children. 
In such areas, socializing experiences may l>c provided thru other means, 
such as neighborhorxl meetings of children in homes and the circulation 
of toys and play equipment thru bookmobiles. 

Elementary education for all children should (1) further the growth 
nf a stn>ng heahhy Uxly; (2) improve bodily coordination and skill in 
manual activities; (^) facilitate growth in the use of oral and written 
language; (4) develop the basic number skills and an understanding of 
the numl^r system; (5) strengthen the foundation of emotional health 
and of moral and ethical behavior; (6) cultivate the child's natural curiosity 
about the world in which he lives; (7) develop basic understandings with 
resfwt to people, objects, and ideas; and (8) stimulate interest in appro- 
priate literature, dramatic play, mtisic^ and visual art* 
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Every rural child should receive a secondary-sciioo} cducaticm suited to 
his necds^ whether he will ronain permanently in his home community, 
migrate elsewhere for eccmomic of^rtunity, or go cm) to ccdfege. C^ptw- 
tunitics for seccmdary education ^uld be universally available thru the 
ftmrteenih grade. Attendance should be compulsory in full-time sdiool to 
tl^ age erf sixteen with no gainful employment which would interfm with 
sc}KXiling before age sixteen. Betw^n sixteen and eighteen gainful cmpk>y- 
ment under school suj^rvision should be provided for those for whom full- 
time schooling is not suited to individual needs. Work exf^ienc^ <rf 
appreciate type and anK>unt should be provided as part of the ^hool 
program thruout secondary education. 

Secondary education should inclu<le a ewe of general education for all. 
More than has been true in the past there should be more extensive oppor- 
tunities for citizenship training, a wider variety erf vocatscmal mining, 
extensive programs of educational and vtKrational guidance^ vital programs 
of health education, and opportunities in the cultural subjects. 

Altho the public responsibility for olucatinn is first to children and 
>'Outht their needs cannot be effectively served unless there is available an 
adequate pmgram of education for adults. The public school should accept 
chief responsibility for adult education. The function of the public school 
in this field is to (i) provide such educational facilities and services as it 
can provide most efficiently and effectively, (2) cooperate with and assist 
other agencies to increase the value of their educational services, and 
(3) take major responsibility for Cfjordinating the total educational activi- 
ties of the community. The adult education program ^uld include voca 
tional training, the considcraiion of current social and economic problems, 
cultural offerings, and parent education. 

>!OWAKD Y. MC CLUSKY, Chairman 
Assistant 10 the Vice President, Univcr 
sity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Rfcorilfr^^: 
R. w. f;Ri-f;oRY, Assistant Director, Food 
Pr<Khjclion War Training, U. S. 
Office of Echication, Washington. 
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PROBLEMS OF THE PROFESSIONAL PERSONNEL 
FOR RURAL EDUCATION 

IF KtrRAL ciiiu)REx and youth arc to have the kind, quality^ and scope 
of ctlucational opportunities described and advocated by Groups I, 
II, and III of this Conference, adequately and appropriately cdiKatcd 
teachers and other professional f^rsonnc! must be availabk for service in 
rural schools. Unfortunately there are still too many rural schools that 
do not have the services <rf proj^rly qualified teachen and, for the most 
part, the most poorly qualified teachers have the least profcssk>nal help 
thru supervision and other needed services. The situation in rural schools 
is well illustratetl by the fact that nearly 60 percent of all teachers in rural 
clcmeniary schools having one or two teachers have had less than two 
year* of education Ixyond high i^hiM>l, as compared with only 30 percent 
for teachers in three-teacher schools 20 percent in villages under 2500 
peculation, and 10 percent in cities. 

It is the purpose of this report to present the needs of the rural schools 
for professional |Hrrsonncl, the kind, amount, and quality of prc-service 
and in-service education neeiled for rural teachers, and some of the condi- 
tii>ns that must he establi^ctl in wder to c^btain and retain the servic'es of 
com|K'icnt j>ersonncl for our rural schook 

A. Waithne kisses in tl^ nambers in the qiialtficatiam of {m^s* 
stooa! persimml have been hit amc serim» in mral scbods, whkh can 
Umt afford such losses, than in any other fkkl of ediKiatkHi, 

Those who are not close to rural schools find it difficuh to appreciate 
this sf*!icmcnt. Since Pearl Harlx>r the rural schools have lost l^tween 
one-tnird and one-half of their trainetl staff mcmlnrrs. The turnover of 
teachers, which has more than <loubled, is approximately three times as 
great in rural as in chy srlKK)!^. llK^uwnds of classrrioms are empty be- 
cause nt> teachers can be found. In urban districts about 2 percent of the 
teachers hiikl tem}>orary certificates while in rural districts the percentage 
is five times as gre^tt. C>f fityj^iOii war emergency |>ermits issued in 1(^^-44, 
an estimated 58,rx>o were grnnial lo rural teachers. It is evident that every 
effort should be made ntw to enable ihose who hold emergency {^rmits 
to qualify for regular certificates. Schools should \^ safeguarded against 
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the permanent retention of thtse who do not so qualify. Eflorts will almost 
surely be made in swne states to modify certification requirements in such 
a way that the?K teachers may huld their positions indefinitely. 

BL Most nmd commuiBtks are scrioudy in Med, not only of competent 
da sa ra om ttatkas, but also of more and better qualified nontcaddng 
professional personnel— administrates, supervisors, librarians, health 
^eck&tsy gnhbiMX qicca&ts and othcfi. 

The need for more and bcuer qualified rural-school teachers is 
paralleled by similar needs for other professional personnel. Moreover, 
die main cau^ for the losses and dcficienci« in the preparatiwi U teadwrs 
prevail for nontcaching personnel also. The need for trained supervisors 
is especially serious inasmuch as the employment of tens of thousands of 
underqualificd teachers has made more neassary than ever the assistance 
that comes with skilful su|Krvision. As evidence of the fact that the present 
nationwide rural supervisory staff is far too small, it need only be pointed 
out that the total number is less than 1500. 

Turning now to administraitws, the 3447 county and other comparable 
local superintendents, and the thousands of rural-school principals arc 
among the jworest prepared and bwe« salaried of all xhocA administrative 
oflicers. Altho three years of college preparation for rural elementary- 
school principals, and four years for high-school principals, represent 
average amounts of training fw these oflkers, the more than 35 percent 
oi these principals who have lew preparation— even less preparation than 
some of the classroom teachers whom they attempt to supervise— repre^nt 
a real pnJ>lem. The same is triK of a number of cmmty superintendents, 
many of whom unfortunately are forced to tjbtain their positions by virtue 
of their popularity with the electorate— a pt^ularity not necessarily earned 
by professional achievement. 

Mwe and better library services a^e needed alike in the rural srhools 
and in the rural communities as a whole. Only 651 counties in the United 
States have county library service. Fifty-seven percent of rural j^ple have 
no public library service within the borders of their counties. It is not 
known how many school libraries or librarians there are. 'iTiat school 
library service U ina^l quate, however, is a well-known fact. Many more 
teacher-librarians are ncetletl; or, at least, more teachers with an elemen- 
tary wwking knowletlge of the possibilities and technics of library services. 
To get beyond texibnok teaching, the rural teacher must have and u^ 
books. 
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Tljc great need well-traii^ professional guidance {»rsoand in every 
section of the coontry has been highlighted by the demands for gmda^e 
, service for returning veterans. But cvoi in peacetinoe there has never l^o 
a sufficient number of such work^ and many oi dK)se available were 
not pit^Pessionally pref^red for their jc4>s. The shortage has ban j^rticu- 
lariy severe in rural areas. Approximately one-third of the siat^ have no 
guidance ^rkers on the ^ate levd at all. 

There is no intenttcm here to con\*ey the impression that the situation 
with regard to rural persranel is all bad. It is clear, cIks chat the Unittsd 
^tes is trying to carry on the all-important ^rvice oi rural education 
under very trying and «)metimes hc^less conditions. 

C An imnmiiate leqmu&nity those craomml with teacher edimi- 
tioii is italstk ad j^ment m pxtscxwe pn^mms and hUksi possflik 
me ol efiectivr UMervke pnjgrams. 

Those rcsixinsibk for teacher eduiaiiun urge that pre-xrvice and in- 
scrvi« education programs be planned in ck>sc relationship to each other 
so that the development of teachers and s{^ialized personnel may be 
a ccMitinuing process. Bnidc elements in pre-^rvice educatbn programs are 
(i) functional general education; (2) a thorn knowledge of the subjects 
and grades to be taught; (3) a working knowledge of human growth and 
development; (4) understahding of status, trends, and ncals of a rural- 
urban society and the manner m which its institutions affect individual 
and group life; (5) skills in using experimentally a variety of methods 
and materials; (6) continuous on- and oiT<ampus IalK)ratory experiences 
in school, home, and community as an integral part of professional and 
general education programs; and (7) sfxrcial instruction, observation, and 
praaice for teachers who are going into small ^hools, especially in one- 
and two-teacher elementary sch(X}}s. 

As for in-service eilucation ni«ny state departments, county superin- 
tendents or commissioners, and teacher-eilucation institutions have de- 
veloped pnxredurcs to meet the emergency which have been shown to 
have such merit as to justify their continued use when more normal con- 
ditions return. 

Classes, demonstrations, discussion groups, or workshops, held at some 
field center either during the regular school year or in the summer months, 
have been found to have special value. They are more successful when 
based on problems that teachers and cither educational workers and leaders 
recognize as areas of inters or need. 
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Teacher-education institutions should participate with cnhcr state or 
kxal educational agencies in condiKting field centers. The tcachcr-ediKation 
institution ^lould plan the work so that professional guidance and cdlege 
credit may be given. The regularly constituted «ate or local eduoitional 
agMcy should, on the other hand^ assume responsibility for conducting 
the crater, looking upon it as an integral phase of its in-service program, 
continittlly implementing the bcsi clues from educatikwal research in 
cwry classroom. It is to be understood that these field centers should not 
constitute the only type erf in-service education provided by or thru state 
or kxral agencies- All other nKthods that have proved suorcssful should be 
continued. 

To make these recommendations fully effective, the pre-^rvicc period 
of teacher education should be lengthened to four years as so«i as pos- 
sible. In-service teacher education for all per^^nnel should be accqned as 
a r^ponsibility of every school syi»em. 

D. Wsys most be fimnd to Imng aboot an increased &m of ciwn p eie ni 
perMmnd into una! edocatkm. 

The supply of new teachers has been drying up at the source. Teacher- 
education institutions have lost mwe than half of their students during 
the wan Also lost arc more than two-thirds of the students in graduate 
schools, where educational leadership is trained. ^^ jih less than one-fifth 
of the new teachers needed now available, the supply of trained rural- 
school persc«inel will be adversely affected thruout the n\<M of the ctmiing 
decade. In fact, serious tho the prcAlem of supplying teachers has been, it 
may be much worse in the years immetliatcly ahead. The preparation of 
teachers, unlike the building of roads or public buildings, cannot be 
stepped in an emergency and be picked up again some years later, with 
little loss. The growing generation of rural-school boys and girls will not 
wait for teachers to be prepared for them. 

So much for the situation that prevails. What can 1^ done about it? 
There is no single solution, but a number of positive steps may be taken 
which together should bring the desired results. 

I. Salaries of all per^nel must be as high in rural schools as in urban 
schools for a given level (rf training and experience. Such equalization is 
attainable in part thru state-aid programs, but full equalization can be 
achieved only with federal grants, Altho living costs are often less in 
rural areas this is due in part to the fact that the standard of living is 
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lower. It follows, therefore that cost of living does not justify Iowa 
salaries for rural personnel. 

2. Teachers and administrators must assunse more active responsibility 
for recruiting young people for xT\ice in the rural sdtooU than they 
have done in the past. It is conunonly found that elementary pupils are 
enthusiastic about teaching but this enthusiasm dies out when tlwy enter 
high schod. As salaries and the conditions under which teachers work 
improve, men and women who are in the profession will have more con- 
fidence in advising boys and girls to enter it. The awarding of scholarships 
to prcnniung high-school graduates will help also, particularly if the re- 
sponsibility for selecting candidates is placed with high-school principals 
and teachers. One teacher-education inaitution has devebped a great deal 
of interest in teaching among high schools in its service a«a by awarding 
fifty tuition scholarships provided annually by so-vice clubs and other com- 
munity organizations- Scholarships tiered by the state would also be (rf 
assistance. 

3. Provisions for retirement and pensioning must be identical in urban 
and rural schools and should be adopted by all states. There should be no 
discrimination against married wwncn. 

4. Living condititMis iix rural per«)nnel must \x substantially improved. 
In some instances this means the conaruction of tcacherages. Moa often 
it means arousng citizens to the need for imividing adequate acownmoda- 
tions in homes in the community. This awakening to a need can best be 
achieved by inviting patrons to participate with educators in studying the 
problems of rural schools. 

5. Boards of education must be brought to realize that they have a 
responsibility for promoting the welfare d the rural personnel they em- 
pby. They must recognize that a faithful, cwnj^tent worker has a vested 
interest in his position and is not to be employed or dismissed at pleasure. 
Board members arc rea«mable men and womei^. Countywidc institutes 
amducted fc«- them by county superintendents have done much to de- 
velop understanding and a feeling of responsibility. 

6. Prospective rural teachers must become {permanent, broadly ron- 
tributing members of the community of which the school is a part. Two 
conditions are requisites to success in attaining this (^jective. The first 
is acceptance by the community of the principle that teachers should not • 
be transient. The second is proper preparation of the teacher either during 
the pre-service training period or while in service as described under 
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seaion E below. Preparation given while the 

in school necessitates his spending time m sojiie ^^^^^"^^ 

tion with the assignment o£ definite respons.b.lmcs ^-^^^^ j^J^ 

yWance given the teacher while in serv..^ has even greater value in 

that the eleinent of reality exists to the fullest degree^ 

7. The rural-school buildings must provide mure satisfaaory worK g 
conditions. Adequate pnitorial assistance should be available. 

E. Tt«« must 1« an intemifeatkm ol effc« 1^ 

iiM«rvice edncatkm whkh insoiw for tt^^ 

•ml cnhnnl hua oi mnl Ihriog- 

The knowledge and skiUs needed can be acquired in a number of way^ 
A. Ae pr^-servi^ level a .Won, «ndy of rural society is nece»ary. ^or >he 
,ttSy employed, par,icipa.i«, in dulj -uncd. c urebe.^^^^^^ 
other community groups will bring undersu,nd.ng as well as a «rn.e o, 
bekHiging. Workshops on rural lite held in rural communutes are also 

'"SLlfl- ere and there has signitVant progress been made in prepari^ 
p^t ve rural teachers to u,ili« fully the l«.l communt.y resource 
Adequacy tJ skill in th.s area involves the abdtty to survey the 
at nana- ^ c„„ti„ know how to use them, 

community, to recognize resources, and, finally, to know how to 

F. Adequate certification reqirirements for mtal te^hei. be 
jrtrf^shed and maintained by aU the states. 

In many of the states the educational requirements for rural teachers, 
esJ^iTr- elementary sch<x>ls, are murh lower than the requ.remen s 
7r^Z teachers. ThVs practice, reflected m the teacher ccrt,ficat,on h vs 

"en" should b^ made to reflect the kind and amount of educat urn needed 
To ptt«t rural children and qualified teachers against the impact of under- 
aualifie.1 persons seeking employmeni in the rural schtK>ls. 

h is de^rable that the certification laws .f all states require at least 
Jo e^s of educati^n, including appropriate P-^-'^^'' "^-^"""^ 
Tvc high-sch™>l graduation for all beginning elementary-srhool teachers 
a^d at leasrfour^^^^ for beginning high-sch.x>l teachers W states 
already re^^uire a minimum of four years of «>llcge education, including 
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profession^ subjecu, for all beginning teachers in elementary schools and 
hvc years for all beginning high-school teachers. It would be weU for a« 
states to look toward the adoption of such standards. 

Rural teachers and other personnel contribute less actively to pr^essional 
organizations dian those in urban schools. The reasons for this are evident: 
bw salan^. short tenure, lack of adetjuate professional preparation, and 
«lat.ve^sokt,on. This does not mean, tho, Aat the pi^t situation should 
be permitted to persist. Continued professional gmwth demands member- 
ship and participation in professional organizations. 

tuHllltlT"" ""'u'" ^'^^ """^'"^"y teacher-education insri- 
utions will acquaint their students with the value of professional «ga„iza- 

J^u^'"^" "^"^ ^^^vities bodi while in 

^hod and while in service. Professional organizations, on the other hand, 
»h«dd strive to increase their ^rvices to both teaching and nonteaching 
pmfes^ional personne m rural areas. Above all, every encouragement 
should be given rural teachers and other educational workers to con- 
tribute actively. Nothing arouses interest as much as having a pan. 

K. o. BROAWr, Chairman 
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THE ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 
OF RURAL EDUCATION 

THE SFFicjENCYy ackqu^cy, and eccMimny of ^ool c^>eradon to 
the needs set forth by Groups 1, II, and III will depend to a great 
extent upon the educational admini^rative <»%anization at local, 
state, and national levels. It is the purpose Group V to review briefly 
the ^tus and prc^lems educational organizaticHi and to propose stand- 
ards for sati&faaory school administrative organization at the local level, 
at the state level, and at the federal level, where needed. 

A. presoit local school admmistiative organization in most 
represents ox^ of t^ ma^ handkaps to raial edticaticm. 

Much of the present local schcx)l admini^rativc organization has been 
inherited from pioneer days, even tho it has long outlived its once useful 
purpose. This organizatiw may be classified under two headings: local 
school administrative unit, hereafter referred to as the administrative unit, 
and the local school attendance unit, hereafter referred to as the attendance 
unit. The differentiation between the two units is as follows: the local 
school administrative unit is a geographical area within which all schools 
are under a single administrative lx)ard, commonly called a board of educa- 
tion, with a superintendent of scho.>l$ as its executive officer. The dis- 
tinguishing feature of this unit is the presence of a board with an executive 
officer having administrative authority over schools within the unit. At 
present it may include one or several school attendance units. The ad- 
ministrative unit is referred to in different sections of the country by 
different names, such as school district, the community district, the con- 
sdidated or union district, independent cities or districts, elementary 
districts, high-school districts, the township distria, and the county school 
district. The local school attendance unit includes the area served by a 
particular schod with a principal or principal-teacher in charge of the 
school, A high-schcx>I attendance unit may cover an area served by one or 
more elementary scIkx^Is, each consisting of an attendance, unit. The two 
units — administrative and attendance — are treated under separate head- 
ings for clarification, 
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B. Tl» size ol local stiaxA adminbtrativc uah has a cfittct bearing 
on As efficiency, adequacy, and econoffly of tl» edncatwnal prDgram. 

Practically all exi^ng small administrative units do not have a suffkicni 
economic base to provide, even with state su^iport, the l*:adership n«:»sary 
kx effective administratiMi, supervision, and other essential services needed 
ka development of a comprehensive educational pn^am to meet the 
needs of rural communities. In the absence of adequate financial support 
in the small administrative unit, the most promising cducatitMial leader- 
diip has been attracted to the larger, and generally the wcahhier, admin- 
istrative units. Even if funds could be provided to small administrative 
units, capable administration, supervision, and technical servires a)uld not 
be provided at a reasonable cost. Thus the state finds it difficult, if not 
impossible, to equalize effectively educational oppwtunity in small ad- 
ministrative units. Tho» states which already have large admini«rative 
units have made notable progress in equalizing educational opportunity 
and are in a position to further equalize as additional funds are provided. 

Furthermore, the small unit finds ii difficult, if not impossible, to issue 
school bonds for capital outlay purposes or to provide school transporta- 
tion without unnecessary duplication and waste of school funds. 

The present status of the administrative units in many states is chacHic, 
but a number of states fwint the way toward d^irable organiration. 
There are over 115,000 administrative units in the 48 states, and the num- 
ber oi units per state varies from less than 200 in each of 13 aates to over 
<poo in each of 10 states. The average area of the administrative unit, by 
states, varies from 5 square miles in Illinois, which has over 10,000 units, 
to 3319 square miles in New Mexico, which has 103 administrative units. 
The average number of teachers per administrative unit, by states, varies 
from less than 5 in each of 16 states having predominantly small units to 
over 100 teachers per unit in each of 12 other states having larger units. 

In two states— Florida and West Virginia— the county is the admin- 
istrative unit. In Maryland the county serves as the administrative unit 
except for one city unit. In Louisiana the parish serves as the administra- 
tive unit excejn for three cities. Twelve states place entire or chief de- 
pendence ujx)n die county as an administrative unit. Ihcx statw are 
Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, New Mexico, 
North Cardina, Tennessee, Utah, Virginia, and West Virginia. These 
states have a total of only 1400 administrative units, or slightly over i ptr- 
cent of the national total. In contrast, 12 other states have a total of over 
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administrative units, or over 72 percent oi the national total. These 
states are Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Missisappi, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, New York, OklahtMna, Texas, and Wisconrin. 

As Ameriran life expands in occupational, social, and dvic activities, 
there U great need for the schod program to expand to meet current and 
anticipated conditions- But the small administrative unit heretofore able 
to provide only a meager school program obviously cannot be expected to 
rediape its school programs in terms ot current and postwar demands. 

Adequate standards and satisfactcM^ criteria are needed for »und or- 
ganization (rf administrative units. Several studies have been made as to 
what constitutes a satisfactory focal school adminirtrative unit. Fuller* 
pointed out that the force oi kxal autonomy has usually been strengthened 
by the merging oi small local units. Dawson' concluded from his research 
that a saiiiaciory administrative unit which oiuld provitfe a standard 
organization was one which consisted i>f 280 teachers and approximately 
pupils, and that the maximum modificatitMi erf this standard would 
require a minimum of about 46 teachers and 1600 pupils. Briscoe" con- 
cluded from his study that the minimum size of a school unit which can 
provide skill and economical administration and supervision was one 
empfoying at least 40 teachers and that from 80 to 90 teachers would come 
more neail/ assuring economical administration. Works and Lesser* sug- 
gested that there is no one "best" size or type of unit but that careful 
research and experience indicate that an administrative unit ^lould have 
a minimum of 40 teachers and approximately 1200 pupils, and there would 
be gains in efficiency in incrcaang the size of the units to justify employ- 
ing 300 teachers. The Southern States Wtirk a»nference on SchocA Ad- 
ministrative Problems,* attended by representatives from 14 Southern and 
border states, in 1942 recommended that state laws discourage the organiza- 
tion of administrative units with less than 2000 children of school age and 
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with an asse^ed valuation for ad valorem tax purposes of less than 
$iooo,ocx) and preferably S4,ooo/xx). The Michigan Public Education 
i^udjr CommissicMi® r^mmcndcd that a school unit have at Ica^ $;^ooo,« 
000 of state equalized real and pcr^nal projwty valuation and a minimunn 
enn^ment of 360 students in Grades VII to XII. These recommcndaticms 
are in general suppcmed by the findings of the U. S. OSkc of Eduration 
in its study of IcKal school units in ten states in ccx)peration with Ac state 
departments of education J 

The following criteria are suggested as guides to satisfactory administra- 
tive organization : 

1. The adminifitrative unit should 1^ sufficiently large to maintain, with 
rea»>nable economy, the commonly accepted education program in the 
state for at least twelve grades of elementary and high-scliool education. 

2. The administrative unit should, so far as possible, be an area within 
which people have certain common interests, such as in trade, civic, or 
social activities. 

3. The administrative unit should be sufficiently large that effective 
leadership will emerge but not so large as to make it difficuk for citizens 
to take an active pan in the development of the schcx>l program 

4. Other things being equal, the eomomic base should be sufficiently 
broad to permit the financing of needed capital outlay programs and the 
exercise of local initiative. 

Where a school administrative unit is needed and economic resources 
arc m>t sufficient to provide an adequate school plant, the state should 
guarantee sufficient ^nds to supplement local funds in providing the 
needed plan(. 

In M>mc states the aninty meets the suggested criteria as an administra- 
tive unit. In certain areas a unit larger than the county is needed and in 
other areas a smaller unit m jy suffice. 
Where reorganization is nmled, it is recommended thai: 
I. Educators acquaint the jx-ople living in states having small admin- 
istrative units with research findings which definitely show the superiority 
of the large unit organization over the small unit for efficient, adequate, 
and economic operation of rural sch<x>ls. 

^Mkhi^an Puykr Eiiucatbn Study Commmion. HrcommeRdsTiofis for Pahffc Educ^thn 
h Michigan. Progress Rcj^rt No. 5. Laminj;, Mkh.: tlic Commiwion. January 20, 1944. 
(Mtmeo.) 

^ Alvw. Ihnry F.; Amierson, A. W.; and Fowlkf*, John C. /-ofW S^koo^ Unit Organiza- 
tion in Trn Sfaf^. U. S- Office of F^ucatbn, Federal Srcurity Apency, Bulletin 1938. No. 10. 
WAfbingtckii, D. Q: Supenatefldent trf JOocumeniB, C^overmnent Printing O&cc, 193^ 334 p. 
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X Educators take the lead in encouraging citizens to ^udy their owo 
local units and to a^st in developing plans to meet educational needs. 

3. That state-aid plans which perpetuate undesirable admioi^rative 
units and discourage cksirable organization 1^ supplanted by a plan that 
does not penalize satisfactcHy organization or provide a bonus to unsatis- 
factory units. 

C Hie RKcesrfoI c^ieiMkm <d a k)cal school administrative unit requires 
ackqi^ [m»visi<m fm SNfaninistratkm and sQpervhiiui. 

To guarantee the devefopment and continuance of an adequate educa- 
tion prc^am in any administrative unit there are needed: 

1. A board of education, preferably elected by the pec^le of the area 
affcaed, to determine educaticMial {X)licies within the limits of state laws 
and regulations. 

2. An administrative professional leadership, appointed by the Ixwrd 
of education, vested in one person to execute the policies of the board of 
education and to coordinate all the services of the school in the interest of 
the child, 

3. Direction and supervision of instruaion, including special classes and 
services. 

4. An efficient business management, including the operation and 
maintenance of the school plant and pupil transportation facilities. 

5* Dircaion and supervision of school attendance, including rehition- 
ships with sori/il welfare departments and agencies and public health 
departments. 

The pmfessional administrative, and supervisory personnel nece^ry to 
meet the needs indicated should be sf^rcially trained and certificated for 
their iobs. In general such persons should have had at least four years' 
college training and one year of professional graduate training in their 
respective fields of work and a reasonable minimum of successful experi- 
ence in teaching or some other phase of school work directly related to 
the job to \^ done. 

D. Tl^ attcnckncc unit shcHild be oi^nizcd to provide an adequate 
school program at reasonaUe cost 

The establishment of s;itisfactory ltrt:;il administniiive units will do 
much to brinji iiHoUT projx'rly organized nttcndancc units b^ause of edu- 
cational leadership, s;itisfactory schf>o! transportation, and other es^tial 
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services. Tl^rc are approxiniately io8^ onc-tcachcr ^hcx>l attcmlaocc 
units, most id which are alsa admini^rative units, and 25/xx) two-teacher 
attendance units in the nation. It is beaming increasingly difikult to re- 
cruit abfe and welkrained teachers for such schools. 

The following criteria and procedures are recommended for reorganiza- 
tion oi attendance units: 

I. Ancndance units should be organized on the basis of surveys of 
needs and conditions. Reliable survey technics have Ixjen developed and 
used satisfaaorily in securing pertinent data on attendance unit organiza- 
tion* 

2* The attendance unit s^ *uld be large enough to provide at least a 
teacher per grade where road conditions, distances, and other factors 
permit. Dawson* suggested a minimum cnnilment of a^) to 280 pupils 
for an elementary school center and 210 to :po pupils for a high-school 
center. Holmsiedt,® studying conditions in Indiana and using insinic- 
tional costs as criterion, a>ncluded that the enrolment for a six-grade 
elementary school should be from 220 to 260; for an eight-grade elementary 
school, from 280 to 320; and for a high schix)l with Grades IX to XII, 
40a Cowan and Coxe^^* recommendctl 200 to 250 pupils for a junior high 
school and 300 to 350 pupils for a junior-senior high school. Wherever 
topographical and scxriological fnctcH-s make small sdiools necessary or 
desirable, special provisic)n should be made for sf^ially trained teachers 
and for sj^ecial equipment and services. It should be recognized that the 
per pupil ana of such schor^ls will usually excretl the per pupil cost in 
larger schools. 

3. Sociok^ical and psych(>logical fact^irs should be taken into considera- 
tion in the organization of attendance units, insc^far as practicable. 

4. Political and schciol administrative unit boundary lines should not 
be the controlling factor in organizing s;itisfactf)ry attendance units. 

5- Minimum standards for the i^raiion of the educational program 
in the attendance unit should \k determined by the li«:al school administra- 
tive unit in accordance with state laws and regulations in coof^ration with 
the state department of education. 



* Dawson, Howard A,, op. at. 

^ MoJmMcth. R^itei^h W. factors Affrctifig she Or}:anhation of $chor^ Asten^mw VaiU, 
Bulletin of the Schfx>] of F.i!ucaiH>n, X, T<<>. ^. BUjoinin^jton: ImlLifia L'nivcrajty, June 1934. 
p. 10, 15- 

Cowan, Philip A., am! Coxe. Warrfn W. Invc^vtt! in Enlar^inK SchocJ 

Admin^tf^Uvc Uniti," Amtriaift Schooi B<^ird Journ^ loi: 19-21; August 1940, 
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E The sQccosfu] ofientioo of rand scboob onder a pn^nm <rf «»• 
orgtmhKd attendance anhs will in most instances require pupil transpoita- 
tkmfodUties. 

Transportation facilities should be provided for pupils at public expense 
wherever $uch facilities are necessary to enable pupils to attend with regu- 
larity a school that meets acceptable standards of educational opportunity. 
School bus equipment should conform to acceptable technical standards 
as to safety and protection of the health of the pupils transported. The 
drivers d school buses should be persons of good health, good moral char- 
acter, trained for their responsible positions, and licensed by the state. In 
financing its program of public education the state should take into con- 
sideratiiui the cost of pupil transportation and should conader siKh cost 
as a sum total addition to the other costs of a satisfactory educational pro- 
gram. It is also the duty of the stale and of the local school administrative 
unit to see Uiat pupil trans|x»rtaiion systems arc operated vvith eflkiency 
and economy, making the maximum use of equipment consistent with 
the welfare of pupils, and eliminating comjietition among school districts 
and the duplication of riHiics. 

F. In order to assist the local scboc^ organization in providing elective 
rural cdocational programs, the state should create adequate legal structure 
and provide eflfcctive administrative, supervisory, and technkal services 
to load wiministiative units. 

These provisions should he effected thru legal structure in broad outline 
(orm and thru legislative creation of a central educational authority— a 
state b<)ar<l of educaiion—authorizct! lo adtninister. direct, interpret, and 
formulate {wlicics for all tax-supported public education within the state 
and to deal with falcral agencies on etlucational matters relating to the 
state. This central state a):cncy sh<iuld funvtioii thru an executive officer— 
the chief state sch»K»I officer— and his staff, the state department of ediKa- 
tion. 

The state ilcp;irtmcnt of education should Ik ailet|U3tely staffetl to assist 
local scho*»l units thru certification <>f teachers; thru development of mini- 
mum sianilards ffw schfK>l plants, sch<«»l transportation services, and 
instructional supplies; thru app»rtionmcni of state aid on an equitable 
basis to etjualir.e educati«»nal o}5poriunity; thru school surveys; thru 
supervisitm o( instruction; thru the devcl«)jimcnt of adequate sch(X)l ac- 
coijn'.ing; thru the tabulation and distribution of infwmation on schtxj] 
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Be«b ami cooditions; thru a>unsel cm admini^rative, in^nKtkmali and 
financial prublems, on curriculum develi^Hiicnu on community devcbp- 
mcnt, and on either phaws of rural education. The «aie ckf^rtment of 
cdiK:ation shcnild seek to coordinate the aaivities erf other state agencies 
dealing with edmiation and rrlat^ fields. 

G« CHi the ieJM kvd ran! sdnxlk shmld be snv^ 1^ tl^r U. & 
Qflkc ol EdiKstm thru urgently mcded consnkativcv tnfmiwtimM^ ami 
research senrkvs. 

While the U. S. Offke of Education is not an admini^rative agency 
with regard to public schcxils, it has an even more important functiim to 
perform in keeping a omstant stream of information concerning the status 
and progress of rural schcxjls thnwut the nation flowing to all parts of the 
nation. Leadership in the devckjpmcnt of ideals and new procedures in 
rural-school pn^ams should be made available on a much larger scale 
than in the past. State departments of education should able to obtain 
ctmsultativc assistance from the Office of Education on any and all types 
of rural'school problems. Rc^arch in rural education, and the dissemina- 
ti<m of information based on such research, should be a continiK)Us func- 
tion of the Office of E4iucatii)n, In order to perform these ^rvices the 
staff of the Ofike of Education should be greatly increased by personnel 
especially qualified in the field of rural educaiion. 

It should be stressed at this point that the proper channel for the federal 
government to deal with the public ^hools is thru the Office of Educa- 
tion, which should in turn deal with the state depanment of education 
and thence to the kxral school units. This procedure is e^ially applicable 
in all matters of administration and the apportionment of federal funds 
available for education. 

Summary of recommendations: 

Recommendatic^s on the local school administrative unit: 

1. Educators should acquaint the fwple living in states having small 
schrjol administrative units with research findings as to the superiority of 
the large unit organization over the small unit for efficient^ adequate, and 
eajnomical operation of rural schools. 

2. Educators should take the lead and initiative in encouraging citizens 
to study their own local units and to assist in developing plans to meet 
educational needs. 
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3. Sute-aid plaas which perpetuate und^rable administradve units and 
discourage desirable organization should be suj^Ianted by plans that do 
not iwnalizc dearable organization or provide a tenus for the unsatisfac- 
tory unit. 

4- The administrative unit should be suffkienily large to maintain, with 
reasonable eamomy, the a>mmonIy accepted education programs in the 
state for at least twelve grades of elementary and high-school education. 

5. The administrative unit should, so far as pcssible, be an area within 
which i»ople have certain commtm interests, such as in trade, civic, or 
social activities. 

6. The economic base of the administrative unit should be suflkicntly 
broad to permit (a) the financing, thru school bonds or csherwise, of 
needed capital outlay prc^ams and (b) the exercise of local initiative. 

7. The administrative unit should be sufficiently brgc that eflcctivc 
leadership will emerge but not so large as to make it difficuh for citizens 
to take an active part in the development of school pn^rams. 

8. The establishment of .satisfactory local administrative units will do 
much to bring about prtiperly organized attendance units because of the 
better educational leadership, school transportation, and other essential 
services which a satisfactory administrative unit can provide. 

9. Attendance unit.s should be organized on the basis of surveys of 
needs and conditions affecting the education of the people involved. 
Reliable survey technics have been developed and used satisfactorily in 
securing pertinent data on attendance unit r^ganization. 

la The attendance unit should be large enough to provide at least a 
teacher per grade where rojid conditions, distances, and others factors 
permit. Where small schools are necessary, special services should be pro- 
vided for them. 

11. Sociological factors should he taken into consideration in the orp.^.i^ 
zation of attendance units, insofar as practicable. 

12. Political and school administrative unit boundary lines should ntA 
be the controlling factors in organizing satisfactory school attendance units. 

At the state level : 

I. In order to assist the local school organization in providing effenive 
rural education, the state should create adequate legal structure and pro- 
vide effective administrative, su{>ervisory, and technicaF services to the 
local units. 
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2. Legislation should be in broad outline form and should delegate the 
development of detailed procedures to a central educational agency, 

3^ There should be one central educational agency over all tax-supported 
public education within the state, and this agenc>^-CDramonly referred to 
as the state board of education or school ccmimisMon— should ftmction 
thru the chief state school officer as its executive oflScer and thru the state 
department of education. 

4. The state department of education diould be adequately ^ffcd to 
assist local school units in dcvdc^ing minimum ^andards and c^her agen- 
tial services such as supervision of instruction, consultation on administra- 
tive, financial, and instriKtional matters. 

At the federal level: 

1. The need for federal financial, consuhativc, and informational 
assistance is greatest in rural areas but federal participation in education 
should be ihru the regularly constituted federal and state educational 
agencies to the local administrative unit, 

2, The U. S. Office of Etlucation must be adequately staffed to provide 
urgently needed consultative services to the state central educational 
authority and Dmsequently t<^ local units if education in rural areas is 
to be effectively provided. 

JULIAN BurrEHWt>RTH, Chmmtm 
ProfessfK of Rural Education, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Ktcorders: 
\f ARfON B. SMITH, Associatc Professor of 
Sociology, Louisiana State Univer- 
sity, Batcm Rouge, La. 
Ai*sTiN R. MEADOWS, DircTtor, Division of 
Admin; tration and Finance, State 
I>epariment of Education, Mont- 
gomery, Ala, 
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Report of GrouplVI 

THE RURAL EDUCATIONAL PLANT AND 

EQUIPMENT 

AT niE OUTSET it seems apprt^riate to indicate briefly the scope of 
the job of housing the program of public education in the United 
States- In order to construct, or^rate, and maintain the school 
plant about 31,8 percent of the total operating cost of public education is 
required for these purposes. This means that approximately 600 niillion 
dollars arc spent annually in housing the public-school program. More 
specifically, the problem of providing the educational plant and equi, ;.ent 
for that part of our public eilucaiional program with which this Con- 
fcraice is mainly concerned, namely, rural education, is one of large 
proportions. Rural schools as defined for this Conference must provide 
housing for approximately x2,ioc),oo(} children, or 48 percent of the total 
number in the United States. For this group of children there are rec]uircxl 
452,000 teachers and approximately 190,000 school buildings, or 83 }>erccnt 
d[ the total in the Unitcil States. Furdtermore, in these rural-school plants 
the community has an investment of approximately 2*4 billion dollars. 
Obviously, then, this is a large and difficult pniblcm with which to deal. 

In the materials which follow there is set fi>rth a series of statement^ 
which seem appropriate if the sch(xil plant is to make its rightful Cdntribu- 
tion to the educational pnjgram in the community which it serves* 

A> Next to the teaching staff, the school plant and cqoi^mient are the 
mo^ important factors in influencing the educational program which 
the community offers. 

Unfortunately, the ItKration, plan, f.icilitics ctjuipment, and sites of 
most existing rural-sch(M>l plants make it well-nigh impc^ssible to provide 
an adequate proj;ram of ediicaiifmal services for rural youth. ^JThis is the 
result of a numl^er of causes. Foremost is the present district organization 
which now consists of approxim.itely 115,000 separate school units in the 
United Stales. Obviously many of these arc so small that their resc)urccs 
will not permit the erection of schcK^l buildings designed to house a 
modern educalitmal program. Furthermore, because of this same financial 
limitation, sites are fretjuently small and poorly located and buildings arc 
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planned with :i minimum of nccDmmcxiations. Al^ fur the same reason 
ci|Uipnicni is very limited. As a resiih many of the small high schcK>ls 
olTer a program which is almost ccimplciely academic in character* n<H 
rea>|;nizing that only alH)ui one *HJt of every six or seven who graduate 
will Cimtinue their eilucaii<»n Ix-yond ihe hij»h-M:h<M>l level. 

In general, a siiiisfactory scIukiI j)lant ought to havethe^c characteristics: 
It should l)e sM\ sanitary, attractive, mj h»catetl ihat children will not have 
excessive travel distances, well eijuij'^jHxl, and in the main should con- 
tribute to the heahh, welfare, and happiness o( the children it serves. No 
builtling should l)c Uxzatcd until after a careful survey of ihc community 
needs has Ikxw maile and ils location determined in the light of that infor- 
mation. Where trans}>ortati(jn is provided, its location shouhl be such that 
nn pupil would be required to spend more than two hours a day on a 
M.h?H)! bus, and for children in ihe first six grades it is highly preferable 
that the time should not exceed one iiour }xt tlay. More()ver, in communi- 
ties where thrre is dirticuliy in luKling suitable living quarters for the 
teachers, a mcHlern teacherage should In provideiK 

B. The school plant is a means to an end, that is the promotion of the 
educational program, and not an end in itself* 

A well pl.Hined schiKj] plant must 1> a gtHni architectural expression 
(^1 the tdut jlional needs of the conuiuinity ii ser\es. Therelore, the ecluca- 
tional program must l>e determitied before there may l>e intelligent plan- 
ning of buildings and e^iuijMiient f4>r ih.il program. First, the administrative 
organi/ation of the community schools sluajid lie {u'rfecied. Next, the 
various educational .Ktivilies must Ix* defuuil and the numUr of jH*ople 
to engage in each activity must be reckoned. I'liHs for the j)hvsical lacihties 
needet! for the progr.un injy^ilu n !h' made elHciently. 

.\ giH)d schiK)! pl.mi pro\i<!es all lacilifies neetled but it does not inclutle 
Ticilities which are n<Jt jusnruil by cihicational needs. The provision! (jf 
facilities whiei^ .^re not tised is cMrav.jgjtice which often resuhs in the 
failure of the communitx tn have sumc of the rt^onis^ equipment, or 
servites it needs. 

Adeiju.ile facilities for services sticli .is science, honiemjking, agricul- 
ture, trades, music, dratnatics, hi^rary, hcahh education »md clinical 
service, schiK>l lunches, nssi mbly, lunl recieation should be provitlcd when 
these services are a part i>f the eduratif>na! program. Mobile units may be 
em}>loved eiTeciivelv f<ir sucli services as library and health in small 
schools. 
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School plants should be pLinned £i>r flexible adjustment to changes in 
the educational program. Buildings should be planned to permit cxj^n- 
sion and adjustment for increased enmlmeni and the addition of aaiviti^ 
and services to the schcxil program. 

C Ewry schod buiUing designed for cither a rural or urban cwn- 
munity, if it is to ^crve its real jmrpcse^ must provide adequate facilitks 
the UK of not only the cby-sclnxd pupils but also out-of-schod yoxtth, 
returning war veterans, and the ^uh pqmiatioti of the cmnmunity* 

With the rapid dtxlinc in birlh rate in the past two decades there has 
l^en a sharp drop in the pro|XMrt!on t;f families having ch'idren in the 
public schools at any given time. In a study was made (rf sixteen 
consolidated school districts in the state erf Iowa to ascertain the proportion 
of the families that hvid children in those schools at that time. All these 
sch<x)ls offered a twelve-year progr-ri and in none iA the distrias were 
there nonpublic schools. It was found that 58 jKrccnl of these families had 
children in these schtx^ls at that time. In ic^2, or twenty years later, a 
similar study was made in nineiy thrce school districts in Ohio. These 
included city, exempted village (from 3txK) to 5000 jx>pulation), and 
rural-school districts. In the cities, of which there were eighteen, it was 
found by means of a sampling process that 33 percent of the families had 
children in the public schools: in the exempted village districts, 34 per- 
cent; in the rural villages of less than 2500 jx^ulation, 36 percent; and 
in the rural areas outside the corjx^ration limits, 45 percent. However, 
when all these were cc^mhincd it was found in these ninety-three districts 
only 35 percent of the families were represented by children in the public 
schools, 

Ic seems evident from these figures that, if public education is to have 
the supjx>rt it needs, the program must expanded to include thru aduh 
education ami <nher means 1 larger prop<jrtion of the families in the com- 
miinity. To do this requires the inclusion of certain facilities which lend 
themselves for community use, ]ns<;far as {x>ssible these facilities should 
be so planned that they can be usal for lx;th the school and the com- 
munity. In cases \s'here activities of the two groups rct]uire separate storage 
for equipment iind materials, that should he provided. Also in the case of 
a libraiy which serves txnh the schfK>l and ihe community, it is desirable 
that it have a separate entrance and a separate alcove for bcx)ks for the 
aduhs so that they will not be rei]uired to pass thru the school to enter 
the library. 

1 in 
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Since the school buildings are designed primarily for the u» of yming 
pupils, their needs should be given priority. However, where there arc 
^>edai COTimunity needs for facilities not regularly required in the school 
program, the community is justified in providing thc^ within reasonable 
limitations even tho the school may not make use d them« In brief, every 
effort should be made to make the school building a real community center. 

D« Erection of new schooSi plants on the basis ol {n«etit sc1k»o1 distikt 
organizadtm will, in many aymmunities, freeze tf^cKttt cxstiiig 
sclmA units ami ineffective o}iK»tioiial pn^prams for am^her gencratnui. 

In most cases satisfacttMy IfKal school administrative units will include 
several school plants each providing housing facilities for an attendance 
area. Administrative and attendance units should be planned at the same 
time and in relation to each other. Where feasible, school plants slnmld 
be located to serve carefully established attendance areas regardle^ of all 
boundary lines of existing pditical subdivisions of the state and then the 
attendance units should be grouped into logical administrative units con- 
forming insofar as possible to large trade areas. 

Altho exceptions will have to be made for sparsely pt^julatcd and isolated 
areas, the following standards are prop>scd for minimum desirable school 
plants to serve effeaive attendance units: 

For elementary schoids a minimum of one teacher per grade with a 
maximum uf 30 pupils per teacher; for secondary schools a minimum of 
5^) pupils in the graduatifjg class which would mean an enrolment of 
a!K)ut 400 pupils for a six-year high schrx>l wiih a minimum of sixteen 
teachers. Where it is necessary to maintain smaller schools, essential 
services such as library and heahh should l>e provided thru the use of 
tnubilc units, and certain sf>ecial teachers such as homemaking and agri- 
culture may be employed to divide time ?mong schools. Unless an admin- 
istrative unit is sulliciently large to justify educational facilities for seven- 
teen- to twenty-ycar-old youth, adjacent administrative units might share 
in the provision of joiiu facilities to serve the educational needs of this 
age bracket unii] a mi>Tv satisfactory administrative organization can be 
attained. 

E. Tl^ locating, fJanning^ constructto0« and financing of schod plant 
factUties ane the ret^n^Ulhtes of the duly c<mstitnted educational agenms 
at the local, state, and federal krvek 
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Local school adminmrative units sh<HiId Ik responsible for locating, 
planning, and constructing school plants subject only to codes and regu- 
lations prescribed by state educational agencies. 

State <^ucational agencies should be responsible for directing statewide 
studies to determine the need fcM- and location of school plants, and 
should provide consultative service for local school administrative units 
in planning and constriKting school buildings in relation to satisfaaory 
local ^ool administrative units and the amtemplated pwgram of schcx>l 
and community, educational, health, and recreational services. 

The federal government should deal with local school administrative 
units osdy thru the U. S, Office of Education and the state educational 
agencies in all matters concerning the Ux:ating, planning, constructing, 
and financing of school plants. Federal participation in these matters 
should be confined to financial assistance thru the duly constituted federal, 
state, and local educational agencies, and to providing ccmsultativc services 
to state educational agencies in conducting statewide studies and planning 
programs and in preparing state standards for scho{)l plant planning and 
conduction. 

Financing the school plant is a three way responsibility~l<x:al, state, 
and federal The local units should contribute to the erection of their 
school plants in projX)rtion to their ability. Tlie state should provide funds 
to equalize school housing facilities to a reasonable minimum standard 
in the various districts within the stjtc. State funds f(»r school plant aid 
should be used to encourage and stimulate the organization of satisfaclory 
local school administrative units and to guarantee got A educational plan- 
ning and sound construction mcthcxls. 

Even with state participation in the financing of sch<x)l plants, milliDOs 
of rural-school children will be deniet! adequate schcMjl housing facilities 
unless the federal government makes funds available for this purpose 
according to some equitable methcxl of distributi<;n. Flat matching on the 
basis of individual projects as followed in the uy^^'s was inequitable and 
unsound. Such a plan resulted in an undue pn){M)rtion of the fctlcral funtls 
going to districts needing it the least and the denial of federal funds tn 
those distrias in the gr test need of financial assistance. It is urged that 
when federal funds are made available for postwar public works a sf>ecific 
amount he earmarked for educational plant facilities and that this amount 
be allocated to states on the basis of scluKjl-agc p)pulation for rctlistnbu 
tion within the states according to needs as determined by the state etluca- 
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tiopal agencies. If any matching is icijuircd fur parlicipalicHi in f«!eral 
grants in aids for school plants, the amounts rec]uired fur matching slK>uId 
be calculated on a slate basis rather than by individual projects. In order 
to participate in such a program of federal grants in aid for educational 
plants, states should be required to match federal funds in proportion to 
the states* index of financial ability to support eilucation but this matching 
ratio should not affect the icrfal amount of feilcral funds made availabk 
to a given state on the basis of school-age population. 

F. RuFal-school buildings can be planned and om^nicted to give 
flc3cibiUtjr to meet changes in organization, scope^ and char^ter of puUk 
education }m>v}ding there is first of all a careful study of tl^ present and 
probable future educational requirements of the community axul the 
infcMnation thus ol^ained utilized by state and local school officials, 
community leaders, and architects in the educatkmal fanning of the 
butkling. 

Among the ways hy which this llexihility cm Ik- attained are the fol- 
lowing: 

1. See to it that the building when plaiina! meets the reijuircmcnis of 
the eilucation. d program ii is to house M) th.u adajMations neetl not be 
made until the educational program changes* 

2. Plan the huililinj^s to Ik* as flexible as jx^ssible. ll^e greatest amount 
of flexibility is fitcured thru the "unit tyj>e*' v{ c<»nstrurtion which enables 
partitions at the ends of r(H?ms to 1^ easily removed or changed. Heat and 
vent ducts, pijK-. eicclric wires ami switches, dtxjrs, and windows arc 
j>laccd in side walls in units of approximately loor 15 feet in such a man- 
ner thai no dilfKuIlies are encountered in enlar^^ing or retlucing the length 
of any rt>om. lujuipment and built-in facilities should Ik? so installed that 
changes can Ixr nuule easily. 

Wherever }K»ssible, plan for muhiple use of rmmis. For examjde, 
laboratories may be planned and etiuipjxnl for other than laboratory use. 
Likewise, cafeterias may in* planned fur sludy rtK)m.s community meet- 
ing.';, and similar uses. 

4. Vary the size of n^)ms in accortlance with the disirihution ol the 
size of classes in the schtK)]. An analysis of smaller high scho(4s sh(»ws 
that the uniform si/e of dassnK)ms so c<>mm(»nly found in them is the 
main factor of low capacity use. 

5, Make the building expansible m> that it can be etilatged if tieeded 
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\viiiK)Ut requiring extensive alterations of the present structure* This 
should be ihnc even tho at ihc tiine there seems little or no likelihcxxJ 
that any addition will be needed. 

In smaller schools it is highly desirable diat they be of one-story height 
and preferably buih of fire resistant materials. The exact size of the school 
which it is no lonKcr de«irable to ht.use in a one story building will vary 
due to a number df factors, li is l>elieved that, in the main, single-story 
buildings shouhl not exceed uveive to sixltvu rooms in size. Moreover, the 
long cstablishetl practice of providing iMsement rcKims should Ik dis- 
amtinuei!, 

a Whenever practical, the rural educational program should utUizc 
j^cilities within the rural community. 

In many crmimunitit^ juditoriums irc already provided which arc 
available for conununtty ilsc. Where this is ihe case the schotd building 
should contain only such space ft)r autlitorium use as may be needed in 
connection with the scIidoI pn^gram itself. In like manner, school sites 
may sometimes In- mmlificd because (►f jiroximily lo public playgrounds, 
[>ark&, or athletic fields. 

In conncciitm with st>mc subjc^fis such as agricuhurc, home economics, 
nr commerce, s^nisfactory lalx>ratory facilities .ire often found on farms, 
in homes <>r in business c-s!.*blishmcnls. Hy the use of these facilities it is 
(iftcn possible w enrich the progr;im without c\{H'nscs for sch(K»l plant and 
riluipmtrnt, 

T. c:. iun.w Chiitrman 

Hirector, Hureau of lulucational Re- 
seardi. (-ollej^c of E<luca!ion, Ohio 
Slate Universiiv, (>>lumbus, Ohio 

\\\ Fi.KM-s. nircctt)r of SchcnJ-Huilding 
Service, Stale IVp.ntment of Taluca- 
lion, fackson. Miss. 

mkoi P hRENf H. DiMrict Superintendent, 
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EDUCATION OF MINORITY AND 
SPECIAL GROUPS IN RURAL AREAS 

WHEX THE yovsmsa FATiiEKs u£ ihis nation were announcing its 
birth to the world, they wn>tc into its birth certificate: "We 
hold these irinhs to l>e sclf^vident, that all men arc created 
free and equal/* These arc words of new faith and promise, made as the 
youthful republic was christened and assigned its place in the family oi 
nations, a new destiny to Uxome the world s greatest defender of human 
rights. 

But this democratic ideal, as a basis of relationships between nation^ is 
no Ief» a test of relationships lutwccn in<lividuals and gn)ups of in- 
dividuals within the nation it set^ks to establish. With this in mind, we 
might inquire how well wc provide that all Americans share in that 
birthright. 1>ks it hol<l the same promise and insure the s,ime opportunity 
to a child, whether he is hyrn at the luuise on xhv avenue or at the cabin 
in the isc»!ated mountain cover I>h\s it bring him this s;ime opf^)rtunity 
whether he begins life with a pigmented skin and delivered v>mewhere 
akmg the banks of jhe Mississippi or the Rio Orande ? 

When wc write a bill of rights, a constitutional amendment, a statute, 
or a court decision dealing with minorities, wc ftrl pious and just: but 
when we tnake interpretatii>ns and a}>jiliciUions, the minority is too ()ften 
without a voice in public j^jlicy or in the {ieierrnination (>f iis own destiny. 
1-earning the ways of citizenship without a voice in a tlemrK-racy is like 
learning to swim without water, vet {Political and economic equality is in- 
herent in the democratic ideal. NVitber can l>e achieved without equality 
of etkicational op}X)rtimity for all ptople. In the 'w\ States such op- 
portunity is deniefl ir> consi<lcrable numlHTs of our citizens who arc dif- 
ferentiated from the majoniy group by reasons of ethnic origin, ff)lkways, 
or economic status. Of those di/Ierentiated hy ethnic origin, the most 
numerous are the Negn^s who constitute appro\itnaieIv one-tenth of 
our p)pula?ion; the Spanish language group, of al>out five million; be- 
tween 100,000 and 2oo,(yx) f>ersons f)f Oriental ancestry; and ^oo.oot} 
American Indians. Within the native white pcjpulation, numlxrs of rural 
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pcqjle live in isolated mountain nrens where schools arc few even for 
children of cicnnentary-schoo! grade. The last three decades have wit- 
nessed the emergence of anmhcr large underprivileged groui>— the chil- 
dren of seasonal workers who migrate with their parents following the 
crops. 

This repon highlights the educational prol)lcms of these larger minori- 
ties. No comprehensive presentation of s> annplcx a problem is possible 
within the pa^sent allocation of space. The rvpori will serve only to under- 
line the lielief that the gcwl of alucaiion in a democratic st>ciety mu^ be 
the a)mpleie integration of all people into the national life and the elimi- 
nation of all forms of discrimination which limit the fullest personal de- 
velopment and hence prevent an individual from making his greatest con- 
tribution to s(KiA welfare an<l progress. 

A more rtxcni and perhaps more useful • onccp«ion of minority relations 
is alone a struggle r)f minority gnjups nor ihf interest of others in 
their welfare but rather one of collaboration between minority and ma- 
jority groups, W{>rking t«)ge!her not as representatives of particular groups 
but as coworkers and col]afx>rntors in a common cause is the only right 
and final w.ty of democracy. After the war the new moral and political 
j>osition of ihv United States will have iremendous implications for race 
relations within ihe nation as well ;is thruout the wtirld. The immediate 
future should yield nrwire pur|'>tf>scful intercommunication among the 
various racial ami national minorities It should Ixr emphasized that 
minorities in America and the American dcrrKKracy itself arc coming of 
age at alxna the s;ime time. Objectively considere<L this growth is inter- 
dependent. 

If growth jnd strength in a <lem(!cracy arc measured in terms of the 
enlightenment of its citizens, the public schml must accept the responsi- 
bility '^f extending ei]nal educational <5pjx>rrunity to all children. Casual 
acquaintance with the educational facilities and services available to the 
minorititN and isol.it ul groups considered in this re}'K)rt reveals shock- 
ing disaepancii^ and discriminations in matters of financial support, ad- 
ministr.ition. stijHTVjsiun. and instruction; in length of schof>l term; and 
in the training and salaries of teachers. These discrepancies result in ex- 
cessive retar<Iation of pupils in lack of clinical :md guidance services, and 
in a program of instruction and exjx^ricnccs inappr(>priate to the needs 
and interests nf the children, thus leaving the scIukiI lacking in vit.il 
relationship to community life. 
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A« In the futujre, the {nobkm ol the Negro nunirity diottid m longer 
be vie^i^ m a Negro problem but im a pnAkm ol Amerioin democracy 
in whkh N^roes are interest along with other ret^nsiUe An^ricam. 

About 10 percent of (he 150 millicm Americans are KcgrtKs, altho 
nearly 15 pt rccnt nf the 57 millicin rurjl Aim-ricans arc Ncgmes. The fact 
that 98 {HTcent of SvfiUfCs livinj: in the N«)rth and West are liicated in 
url>an areas means that jnactically all rural Scjivocs live in the South. 
Work! War 1 scnx a tide «»f s>chmkm) Neurws into Nonhern industrial 
centers, and Wnrld War II has a>:ain swollen tliis tide to ^Kx^oo<^ a move- 
ment fraught with !he (Iramaiic and sometimes tragic a^nflict of men 
and ideas, r.T change and resisiance to change. 

The etlucational ni-eds anti interests of 1; million Negr<Krs, isrilatcd in 
the midst of a white ]>o}nila!ion ten times as great, are numtnnis and com- 
plex. However, since these problems ;ire no more than the sum of the 
problems individuals, we shall anempt to |vjint nut st/me which are 
a>mmon to the grentesf nnmi>cr. Being 1>orn Mack in the world's greatest 
democracy stil! means being l>orn heir to distressing handicaps which 
block normal developinent of pcj v»n.ilify, integrity, and self resjnvt. Ik 
cause probletns growing out of minority grotjp status are seriously ac- 
centuateil on atcf>unt of the )H-cu!iar antl historical relationship they l>ear 
t." our social ortler. they constitute the severe«ir test f)f our democratic in- 
stitutions :ind affect our rclntionship to other st^called minorities thri. 'Ut 
the world. The pn>}>lem of the Negro mitiority should no longer he 
viewed as a Negro pro])]em, h is a proliletn American democracy in 
which the Nei:nKs »ire iiitt rested alotju with nther resjvmsible Americans. 
This means th.ii NVgrfKs must share full and tnmplete TesjK>nsibiliiies for 
the development and control of Negrn ble .md jh;ii the federal, state, and 
local gifwerntntnts are utuler an obvious ni.u'.date to liherali/e their r.icial 
pf>licy. 

TIk' prnbkins wlreh plague the rur.d South lu.ir most heaviiv upf^n its 
Negrf>es, wht) are isolaicfl economic.illy, sociallv, and cuhur.div frr^m the 
main currents nf life. Among these atv reiaokd <levelopment of nalund 
resfmrces. ec«)nomic discrimination ant! often eNploiiation. poveriv, iliit- 
eracv, lack of skill, fartn tenancv. hiuh sickness ant! death rate, lack of 
heahb and other social services. 

E<lucation is otie of the sigtiificant me.ms of improving the lot f)f 
NegrfK's in rural area<^. Commend.thle educational progress, in attitudes 
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of the majority gmup, has been made in the education of Negroes during 
the past quarter of a century in many arc.is, such enrulmenl, attend- 
ance, length of term, grndc distribution, per pupil a)$t, preparation of 
teachers, school prof^rty, and teachers* salaries. In some state and local 
areas tl^ diflfcrcntial in teachers' s;ilaries between Negroes and whites has 
been eliminated; in others marked prepress is being made. Certain states 
and communities have made ctinsidcrablc advancement in curriculum de- 
velopment, in heahh inst ruction, and in com;nuniiy-sch<x7l relationships. 
Much of the progress made in recent years has l^n promot'.d by state 
agents of Negro scho<jls cmployc<l by state dcpartmenis of education. 

In spite of the etlucafional advancement among Negrnes in rural areas, 
there are many ipait»r prciblcms yet to be sj^lved k-fore etjuality of op- 
ponunity prevails, 

1. Many small and {xxdy-i'qiiipj^ed schtKjIs mu>4 \^c replacal by build- 
ings and ei^uipnicnt nda}>tcd to }>iipil and community ncetls. 

2. SchiMil terms for Negro rural children must extended to meet the 
acceptet! standard. Iliis will eliminare excessive retardation and abnormal 
grade distribution. 

Better prepared liaciuTs must be tmplfjycti at s;daries suHicient ro 
interest them in working \n rural schools. 

4, 'iTie pn»gram of instruction and cxj-Krriencc must be fitttxl to the 
neeils and imeresTs of the children and to norma! life in the cntnmunity. 

5. An cfTective program of county su|xrrvision» such as tliai of a Jeanes 
te;.cher, sh«aild Ix- available where the numlx^r of rural schools iustifies. 

f\ llie rclatirMiship f>f the schfK»! to other educational institutions to 
the community, and tf) nonvch<K>l agencies shf)uh! l>e improved. 

7. There should Ix' a fX)sitivc program of intercultural education and 
race relations. 

Improvement in the rural ^duration of Negrm's cannot be mailc with 
f)Ut adflitinna! funtls and a better distribution of the funds now available. 
While some Southern states have already eliminated many existing in- 
adei]iiacies4 much yet remains to Ix* ihmc in nr<ler to etjuali/e educational 
opportunities for Ncgrms. The lack of adajuate taxable weahh to }>up- 
pori pub^'c enterprise makes it fjbvious that there is a limit ix-yond which 
states cnnnct reasonably Ix* expected tf) go. As a whole. Southern states 
are now makini; a greater cfTort to support thrir schc«)ls than many states 
in other arear.. In order to improve condit!f)ns materially, outside aid must 
be providetl Therefore, when the much mxded federal aid is provided. 
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there must \>c. assurance that it, as well as stale and l<Kal funds, shall be 
equitably distributed, 

K Whi*e the several millkm ^nish-spcaking pcopkr, living (mdomi' 
nantly in the South^mtern states, have the major problems of <«her groups^ 
tl»ic are certain problems whidi need special ccmsidbtitiim. 

S{xinish is the **h<)nx*' language of most Spanish-Americans and has 
l>ecn under three flags. Kven «Klay lx>ih F.nglish and Spanish are legal 
languages in New Mexico, Altho the group is usually designated by its 
traditional Spanish language, the extent to which that language is the 
vernacular of the members of the gnmp also varies over the entire range, 
from 0 to jrxi percent! 11iis rural group has farmed for its own subsistence 
and has d(»ne so on its own land for sev^nl hundred years. They arc 
deeply rrK>te<l in their soil, and yet a>mm-*rcial pressures and {xjpulation 
increases have brought about great land pressure. 

It needs to Ikt emphasi/.ed that the Sf jnish sfx-aking minority is not 
homogrneous. Furthermore, the |H>pularinii conaMiiration and its projX)r 
tifin otihe total }>opnlati(»n vary greatly over the area. 1 bus no gencraHza- 
tions can profXTly be applied to this gn»up as tti s}x-:ific factors which are 
dirtxtly causa! in its Micial and feon«»nii': status. While the group is pre- 
dominanily rur.il. there are serious urkui phases of its problems, l>oth be- 
cause signifuani numbers t>f the group arc urban and luxause of urban- 
rural imerrelationships resulting from migrant lal>or and similar factors^ 
a-id its rural slatos varies thru the entire range of rural, f;ocial, and eco- 
non.ic lite. 

The causes and rlTeeis cjf Iwuh the MKrial jnd economic underpri' ilcgc of 
this Southwestern mino-ity arc f)i(jf!ucts tA circumstances that va y from 
region to region and from community to commuiuiy, often even when 
the CfmHUunities are only .i few miles apart. Folkways, geographic isola- 
tion, stasonal employment (migratory labor), foreign hotne language, 
{v>verry» and r>ther chanicteristics and circumstances of this minority 
gi'uup laisr olu^.il loual (JM»bleiPs iii varying degrct*s in each community. 
To these problems the Si:hools should res{K)nd with .i[>prof>riate teacher 
education, curriculum, and administrative adjustments. In no sense, how- 
ever, tmnl the e<lucanon of the Spanish^sfHMkitig child \ye {Permitted to 
deviate basically from t\uv of other American cbiltlren of the vmic com- 
munity. IIktc should Ix' no distinctly and |KCuliarly "Spanish-American" 
program of rural education. Rather, the rutal cthication that is det^mtxl 
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good for other Arncricans in like circumstances is good for the Spanish- 
speaking child. However, thru careful analysis of his socio-economic and 
cultural status, it may be discovered that he offers both opportunities and 
obstacles to which the school should make appropriate response. The 
heterogeneity of this minority group demands that such response be cor- 
related to the varying conditions of each region and of each community. 
To this end, educators in areas where this minority group represents a 
signifKant "problem" should be offered that training which will prepare 
them to understand u id meet the special demands made by the minority 
upon the schools of their respective communities. 

As a basis for developing a more adequate understanding of the edu- 
cational interests and needs of the Spnish-Amcrican minority, the com- 
mittee recommends: 

1. A thoro survey oi the educational, economic, and »cial problems of 
the area of concentrated population by "regions" within that area. Avail- 
able data are fragmentary and uncorrelaied, making a comprehensive 
understanding of the many problems of this group extremely difficult. 

2. Rea)gnitinn of the basic fact that wh.it the Spanish-speaking child 
needs mtKt is a jiood education in the company of his fellow Americans. 
The fart that Spanish is usually the home and community language of 
the child makes it obvious that particular attention should be given to 
teaching methods. 

3. The cultural heritage of the Spanish sfxraking child has many ele- 
ments which can enrich the school's curriculum. Here is fertile ground for 
"inter American" cultural exchange an<l rapprochement. 

C The isolated monntain groups have more acnte school problems than 
most rural sections. 

These groups usually live in remote sections reached only by ungraded 
rt>ads or by trails that wind over hills or thru creek beds. This condition, 
combined with the usual severe winter, makes transjwnation hazardous 
and expensive if not impossible. 

Extreme isolation often means a child must walk ibne two or three 
miles over a mountain path to reach a school. A recent survey in a high 
school with an cnroln^nt of ^2', shov%ed that ;'2S were transported by 
bus but. before reaching the bus, 1R2 walketl daily from two to .our 
miles; 20 walked four to six miles; 19, from six to eight miles; and 7 
walketl from ten to twelve miles. During the winter months many of 
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these children ive home More the break of day, and must carry a lantern 
to guide their : otsteps down the mountain path. This re?vults in a high 
F^rcentai,^ of out-of-schrx)! youth and retardation. Practically 70 percent 
of this gn)up have no access to puhlic high schcx)!. 

The problem of getting well trained teachers to give up mcKlern con- 
veniences and live and be a pan of the isolateil gnjup is indeed a serious 
one. 

The isolation and low economic status of mountain per)ples create a 
migratory group who are nmstantlv flowing out of the regions often 
uncducatetl and w^holly unpreparctl for the atljustments necessary in 
other regions. Federal lid is ncedril to help certain states comkit this 
situation. 

D. Because of the irtir^ste nature of the problem of the mignmt child, 
the federal government slmu^d assume large rwponsibility for providing 
suitable educational c^portunities. 

Governmental agencies arc the audiority for the estimate that some 
million children in any given year art migrating with their parents from 
one form employment to anolhiT. The problem is complicates! by the 
fact that these mij:ralions are interstate as well js inirastate and some states 
are unwilling to jssimie responsibility for :he alucation {^f children 
whom they tio not consider residents, hi view of this situation, the federal 
f^overnmcnr should assume lari;r rcsjX)nsibi!ity in the pmvision of suituble 
educational s^Tviccs. A system:Hic study should be made of the aiur^ of 
crop migratirjns in the Uimcd Slates nn<l a definite plan devised to as- 
sure mignmt children ;m adeijujie edueatifmal nj^{v»rtimity wherever their 
parents are employed at any uiven scMM)n. 

In the interest of justice and consonant with our democnitic prin- 
ciples, tl^ Jaj^ncse evacuees should at the proper time reestablished in 
the mode of Dfe of their choice* 

Hcrause of the exigencies of war CiiihlilinnN. jnore ih;m !oo,ofK) f^rsons 
nl Jap;tne^c ancestry, m^ny of them Americm citizens by binh. were re- 
moved from their residences to war relocation centers established in 
various parts of the c()untry. Among their numln-r were many c<»mpcrent 
farmers of the West (^ojst who ha<! iur stats Iven rcsfHxtcd memly/rs of 
rural communities. 'Ilie solution tn this prol>!em is inevitably tied 
with the problems of Negnx-s. vSnjnish-Americans nnd other racial 
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minorities. It is a pmblcm which challenges our democratic ideals and 
may reach iKvond our national hotindarief; to disturb our future relaiion 
ships thruoir. the world. 

F. Educational opportunities for Indians should inclucfc language in- 
stnKtmn, vocational trainings and prej^ration for professional wo^sk. 

There arc Unhy fn<»rc ihan 4<xmk)o American Indians of one-quarter or 
nv)re degree of Indian Wootl. More than a third of thc^r are living in 
Oklahoma, where they are inter>|>ersed with the white population. The 
remainder are scattered thru twenty^me statt-^ and Alaska. For the most 
part they are rural and many of ihem own and occupy the land remain- 
ing to them after the rest of the United States was taken over hy the 
whites. Many of these Indians are farmerts some are foresters, and a large 
number ;)rc cattlemen. Al>f>ut <j(mxx) arc of school age. Thirty-one thou- 
sand and three hundred of these attend public schools aksng with their 
white neighbors. Between fkxx) ami fy^m are cared for in mission schools. 
ITiirty three thous^md and three hundretl. however, are Mng educatetl 
in federal scIuk^Is ojxratetl by the Indian Service, and aixnit i8,oor) 
are not enrolled in any schfK)!. Mast federal schools are locateil in areas 
where most of the petiple arc Indians. Indian pro{HTty is not subject to 
taxation and, where there is no neighlM>nng land Iwse in white owner- 
ship to furnish Wal school supjion, the federal government oj>erates com- 
munity day schools near the Indians' homes. It also ofx^ates }>oar<ling 
sch««jk which accommtrtlate orphans and <!ej>ent]ent children, and forty- 
two high schix^ls. many of which haw huge residential units Ixrcaust* the 
rural Indians are so widely scatteral 

IX^spite more than 400 years of Cuniaci with whites, there are many In- 
<Iians who <lo not speak the English langtiar^ . the elementary scIkxiIs 
face the prr^blem of teaching the children ft) ..}K*ak and think in Knglish, 
Manv Indian trilx^s have had to completely readapt their way of life. The 
Sioux, for example, eighty years ago obtained fo^nl. clothing, and shelter 
{^nin the bulfalo ot tiu' ph'ms. Sa the emphasis in all federal Indian 
schools is (»n vr>cat!onal training for adci]uate use of Indian resources by 
Indians. Provision for federal lo*ms for advanced v(H'ational and college 
e<!ucation ofTers many Indians the np{v»rfunity tti prepare for professional 
work. Federal funds for bulian schctols d<! n<H as yet proviile for kinder- 
garten or preschool education, altho experiinents made »vith WPA as- 

stsiance tluring ihe depression years indicated such ethication W()uld make 
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a valuable contribution to the solution of the language problem. Federal 
funds for Indian education are also insuflkient to provide adequate op- 
portunities for adult education. The trend thru the last twenty years has 
been toward enrolling Indian children in public schools whercvo- this 
would make for desirable contacts with their white ncighters and toward 
placing emphasis on day sch<x)ls as against Ix^arding schools, so that In- 
dian children may have the continuing stabilizing influence of their parents 
during the growing-up period. The day school also increases the desirable 
contacts between the adult Indians and tht school, thereby speeding up 
adult assimilation or at least creating adult sympathy for the new ideas 
and cxptTicnccs being gained by the school children. 
Full utilization of Indian talents in the future must l>e based on: 
f. Lingua gc instruction and interpretation to promote cffeaive inter- 
cuhural understanding. 

2. Equipping Indians with vfxrationai ir;iining to use their resources 
;ulet]uaiely. 

Providing op}x>r!uni!ics for Indians to prepare f<jr work in profes- 
sion d fields. 

rRED ^^cclIls■^o\, Chairman 
Assistant Director, General Education 
Boaril, New Yt)rk, N. Y. 
Recorders: 
jofiN w. p^vis. President, West Virginia 

Slate 0>llege» Institute, W. Va. 
E. If. SHINS', Senior Agriculturist, Ex- 
tension Service, U. S. l>epartment of 
Agricuhurc, Washington, D. 
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SPECIAL PROBLEMS IN PROVIDING 
INSTRUCTIONAL OPPORTUNITIES IN 
RURAL SCHOOLS 

REcAusE OK THEIR sMALLNEss many fural schcx>ls require the use erf 
special plans, proccciures, and devices if they arc adequately to 
jtL^ serve the needs of rural children. Successful rural teachers have 
demonsiratetl that many of the educational Uniitations commonly asso- 
ciatetl with small sc!k>o1s can 1^ successfully overcome. Thru the wise use 
of new but tested practices, prc^dems growing out of small teaching staffs, 
sparse peculations, and limited tax resources can be solved and the educu- 
tional opportunities offered to children of rural communities enriched. 

Statistics show that at the present time abc^ut io8,ixxx, or 51 percent, of 
all rural schools employ but one teacher *ac!i; 25,<xx), or 13 f^rceni, cm- 
ploy two teachers. Even t<xlay only aboi , 6 percent of the rural sch<K)ls 
have a staff of more than six teachers. On the high-school level, too, small 
ness is the outstanding charadcristic, one out of five attempting four years 
of high-school work with a staff of Sut one or two teachers and three out 
of five with f<Hir teachers or fev*u* 

Enlarging the rurai schcK)! thru c >nsolit'n!tion is but a partial solution. 
Thru it these schools secure larger staffs with slightly larger jx)ssibiliiies 
for more types of instructional services, s|x*ciali2a! training, and broader 
tax bases; but tf>o often such larger schools are organizeil and oj>erated as 
mere "vest pocket editions" t)f the city schi»t>ls, with little to nark them as 
schcx)ls existing primarily to serve the peculiar educati^mal needs <if n 
rural community. 

A small school is not necessarily a pof>r schtnil; neither is largeness al 
ways a mark of efficiency. The essential thing is to offer rural children an 
education based on the pitWtrns home and cc^mmunity life and adapted 
to their individual needs rich with lx>oks, pictures, ami tether materials 
and, above all, guided by teachers who are experts in riind educaiiim. Such 
teachers should be thoroly acquainted with rur.d life and grounded in 
science, in rural social ami economic problems, in health and nutrition 
etlucation, and in the bases of agriculture and Immemaking. They should 
be especially trained for teaching in the rural schfM^ls. To be effective, such 
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special training sht)uld be pruiecicd thru the revision iA state ctrlilicalion 
pbns. 

Rural children and rural irommunitics are entitled to educational services 
other than classroom instruction— services providing health examinations 
and remedial aaivities, hbrary opj^ortunilies. sch<K)l lunches, guidance, 
special programs for exceptional children, and county, state, and national 
leadership. Where each small school district h an administrative unit going 
its own jndejKrndent, carefree way, these si>ecial t^lucational services are 
usually pn)hibitive in cost and non-existent in rural communities. Only 
thru larger administrative units, or close ccx)fn:ration am<jng the small 
units or schools can these services he ecimomic.dly and praatcally supplied. 
This rept)rt deals with twc^ major problems of the small rural com- 
munities: first, What ways and means arc there for impnning instruction? 
(hems A, H, C, I), and H), Strund. How can certain other essc^itial educa- 
lional services l)e pn»vidcd in such communines^ (Items (i, H, L J. 
and K). 

A. The curriculum o( the rural school should provide such experiences 
as enable the student to live and to continue to live an understanding, 
^ve, and us^I life in his envirwmient wherevvr it may be. 

To this end each child should l>e helped to utilize as necess^iry for his 
own develo{imcni and the improvement of his community the skills and 
knowle<lge which ccmsiirute the social ;md intellectual heritage of every 
American. 

In addition to bro;ider intelleciti;d am! culiural horizons, rural chiUlren 
need more opportunity to learn how to have iHtlcr homes, hmv in make 
the home a m<irc pleasant place to en?erlain one's frien<ls, h*)w to kcxp it 
clean. i>rderly. and s^initary. Hiey mxd to Ica-n farm business principles, 
develo^-j cc<;noniic com{Hlencc in using the res^mrces of the farm, and 
become Cf;ncerned with the resjK»nsibiliiy nf husbanding the nati<Hi's soil 
and other natural res^^urces. Farm and home siifety, family health, and 
l>eHer nutrition are other pn>l>kms with which the rural j^htxil must Ikt 
es|X-cially concerned. This lUtcs \m mean that it .should ]>e the purpose 
of these schiK)ls to cast the child into a rigid rural mold. Half of them 
will probably not live in the coimtry. It dix-s tnean that the ruralschcx>l 
program can and shouhl mili/.e those b.ickgrounds, esperit nccs. and acMvi- 
ties, those s«>cia! and t%.cMiomic pn»b!ems, anti Thf)se rcMiurccs and orgnniza- 
tions which are familiar and i>f immt diate concern to rural young {vople 
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for the puq>t>sc of giving every child a wcll-niundeil environment. Rural 
youth will thus be prepared to deal with the pn>blems o( their environ- 
ment wherever they may Lner live, to do stjfneihing alxxit such pn^blems, 
and at the same time to have useful and interesting {Krsonal ex|>er5ences. 

B. Tl^ airriculum ami tlie daily program can organized w ^ to 
provide for activities in which several groups participate, instep of rigid 
graik cbssificatxon; for long currknlum units in^ead of short, isolated 
bits of sub^ctmatter; and for long m>riung periods instead of a multi- 
plicity dioit periods for all grad^ and sub^s. 

(Irades can Ik* j^roiipcd and ihe year's work combinetl, with the result 
that the numlxr of diss periixls is reduced, their length increased, and, 
in schools of few pupils the children have the additional advantage of 
opjK)riunity to work with others. Ojmbining subjects also gives longer 
peri<jds for w<irk .uid makes it }K>ssib}e for the teacher to select subjea- 
mauer and ust^ it f«»r the ofMimum development of each child. 

The te\tl>oi)k recitation tvfx- of study should be and is becoming a thing 
of the past: children need a broader kind of knowledge tmlay. For ex- 
ample, in a sc]}oc4 lunch pri)ject in which students help plan, rirder ma 
terijls, ;ind grow anil prepare the f(UKl, children learn more than they do 
in merely reading a chapter in a ie\t}>iH)k tm the imparlance or rules of 
g«MHl luitrition. Making studies of community problems, helping to es^al^ 
lish mol>i!c health clinics, conducting soil utilization surveys, and planning 
a Pan-American festival and similar projects call on many subjects and a 
variety of sources for f;icts and develop tnany useful skills. 

C. Special types of instruction— the arts and handicrafts, music, health 
education, guided recreation, homemaking, agriculture, shopworii, and 
otl^rs of the newer cultural and vocational subjects — arc now being 
provided in the smaller schools without prohifaative costs. 

The chief requisite is for te.ichers trained profcssi(>nally vilh the ex}>ecta- 
ii«»n of making the rural school and the rural community heir lifetime job 
— teachers who are resf>urceful, have ;m interest in the ;ir s and crafts, can 
supervise playground and community recreation, know low to relate the 
elementary child's education to home and community li.e, like the country 
and country }X'«)pk\ and like teaching, llie numlver of such master tejch- 
ers in the rural schinils is small but can be increased thru better salaries, 
U'ttei training, anil letter sujHrvisjnn. Ami even when such master rural 
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tead^s are employed by mure rural ciMninuniues many spodal teachers 
and supervisors will be needed to he^ teach music, painting, wocdwork, 
(arm shopwurk^ physical education, homemaking, agriculture, and other 
special fields. These can be provided thru supervised correspondence study 
or itinerant teachers discu^ed in a later ^tion, or thru hiring teachers 
who are skilful in organizing the work on an alternate year basis and in 
grouping grades, thus affording time for these special subjects. Sometimes 
the teachers can secure Mp in specialized fields from skilled persons living 
in local or nearby communities. 

A small ^hool can have a rich program. Many arc getting it by the 
means just mentioned. Thru these means the future will ^ more subjects 
added efficiently and the cost kef« within the possible budgets of the a>m' 
munities concerned. 

D. To enrkh the o£F»ings of tl^ small high school, leaders in this field 
have socttssfnlly cxpejimentcd with ahernatton of cfmrses, circuit teachers, 
supervised correspondence courses, individualized uni^ for ^If-instruc^:on, 
mobifc sSaop and laboratory units, ai^ the like. 

Carefully devised plans for using these departures from the traditional 
can at one and the same time keep rural secondary education close to ihe 
people and open up to rural youth educational op}x>nunities in the mani- 
fold aspects of modern life. 

The rural high schod employing a small staff, say four teachers or 
fewer, cannot hope to follow the traditional procedures and at the same 
time provide the various types of training needed by youth now aiten.^ing 
such schools* All communities insist that every high Krhool shall keep tl^e 
road to the college of^n to all those who aspire to this level of education; 
all want the high school to provide a broad general education; those am- 
cerned with improving rural life want these schools to provide special 
training in agricuhure, in homemaking, and in community effectiveness; 
and those who have studied the statistics showing that large numbers ol 
rural youth must go to the cities as adults are urging that these schools 
provide commerce and trade courses and other technical training so that 
those leaving the farms will he able 10 comfieie effectively with their city 
cousins for a place in the industries, 

A small high school does reasMiably well if it can recruit a staff with 
sufficient specialized training to teach effectively each of the nine to 
twelve subjects required for high-schotil graduation. And, even if such a 
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Higk'fckaol students of i^ocutianal agricuUurc rebuild farm machinery for 
the farmers of their community. Here three of them w&r^ on an old com binder 
for a farmer who u/as unable to buy a new one. Such expcriertce will be of value 
to those boys who may eventually go into urban industrial occupations. 
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staff were able to teach reasonably well an adtlitional number of elcaivcs, 
the small scHckjIs would usually lack ihe xfxxrial lalioratwies, ty{>ewritcrs, 
machinery, and or her facilities to enable them to teach such a)urscs effcc- 
lively. Since parents insist that every high sch(x>l must provide an open 
dtx>r to the c^illege, rhcse faaors cr)mpel the small school to devise special 
proccilures or to limit its offerings to college pirparaticwi, despite the fact 
that few of its pHnlucts will aspire in this level of education. 

Tliru the use f>f well-selected and sujxrrvised cr)rrespondence courses, 
wnrkbtK)ks, and self-instructional lcssc?n ccKitracts, one teacher can direct 
the study and j^rngress of several students pursuing a large variety of 
subjects. To 1h- sure, such devices to be effective must be carefully con- 
siructetl, wiih a view l>oth to the accuracy and completeness of the content 
and \o \hc vitality of the instructional methcxls. O)rrespondence courses 
on the high-school level are now available at reaMinablc prices from a 
large piMnl'er of universities and colleges. In a number of states, state 
departments of eilucation provide guidance and encouragement in con- 
neaion with such courses. All work done by ci>rres}X)ndence should )^ 
carefuilv suj>crvised and iKTome an integral part of the schm^rs program. 
All ct>s!s inv{>lvfd in jiroviding instruction of this wpc should be defrayed 
by the vch(H)llvunls and not levies! against the students pursuing this 
form irf insfruction. ()ihcr things l^ing ttjual, those courses for which 
the sm iHesi numlier of pupils enrol should be providetl thru corresjKmd- 
eticc stmU. These will usually be found to be chiefly tliose needed by 
juniors and seniors for college entrance. 

(bourses tk vised for corresjKauk'nce snidy, as well as soundly conceived 
worklxjoks, can Ik* used by the leachers to prt>vide in^Hvidualized instruc- 
tion H> stuilcnts wht> desire training in fields in which it is not feasible in 
small high scIhkJs fo offer such courses in organi/etj classes- By this 
procedure several students can pursue their studies in unrelated fields at 
ap}x>in!e«i hours and under the supervision of a teacher who should be a 
regular staff numlxT* bur not ntxess,iriiy a specialist in the subject she 
sujx^rvises. luich siudent pursues his sfu<ly at his own sjKvd. but always 
with the careful guidance (jf his sufxrrvisor at {^^nls where he ntxds help. 
Testing rnethfxls and pnKTcdurcs to measure the progress of ihe student 
an<l to evaluate \]v: credits earned must, louise. be carefuilv worked out 
and s:ffeguarded. 

The plan for brKukniug and enriching ihe curriculum of the stnall 
high school which involves ihv least departure from !ra<litionai classroom 
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lyiK of leac-hin). is the use of crcuit teachers, c,r the jtHnt employment 
bv two or rrnyrc sm.ill Nch(X)ls oi teachers with s}>ecinl training in the fieWs 
tr'. he taught. Manv sch<K>ls prt.vide a high quality of instrucuon and a 
wide variciv of sui)iccts thru the employment ui such teachers. One of 
the mo.st desirable asi>ects of such a plan is that it is flexible enough t<, fit 
almwt everv conceivable siluatitm. Such teachers are shared by the schoc,ls 
in pn»{ionion to the funds each schcx.l agrees to invest; teaching schedules 
are arrangal bv etjuitnhlv dividing the time on the Kisis of pans vi the 
seh(«4 day. the ..h.K.l week, the seh.x^l month, or the schwl year. Smce 
there is no g«KKl etkicaiional rea«.n for adhering slavishly to daily teach- 
ing schedule* of thirty to fifty minutes, the teaclier and pupil programs 
are adjusted w such factors as advantageous use- of teacher time, travel 
costs and ilistances. available classr.«ims and eMuipment. 

The work of such circuit teachers, or other {K-rsims trained to provide 
sixxial services, is sometimes maile more elTective and the cost kept to a 
minimum thru the use of mol^ile classriK.ni units fitted with especially 
needed eciuipment. Such units mounted on motor trucks tan readily Ix- 
moved from s.h<^,l tt, sch.«.l. Tiny may consist <,f mtA>ile farm and other 
ly|K-s of shops, of v.irious tyixs of moliik' bl>*.ratory setups, of mol)i)e 
health clinics, of s^x-cial mthlk exhibits, of Ivx-kmnbiles of trucks fitted 
for Iwnd or orchestra purjv.sc-s or with movie projectors. 

While the spcti.il plans an<l pr.Kedures to enrich the curriculum here 
descrilx-tl have Ix-en tnost Nxidely used In- the rural high schools, with slight 
miHlifu-ations they also hold a]n.il promise for improving the w.»rk and 
activities of the rural elementary sch<x)ls. 

Where feasible, and wbert- the nvijor e.lucati.Hi.i! uiteresisof the children 
will not si.lTer. the smallest high sdu-.ls should, of course. Ix :ons..lidaied. 
llus mav sometimes call for /lormilory f.icilitics .is well as f...' an extensive 
pupil iransi Ti.uion pm.ur.un. Hui the rcpl.icetmm of the s.-i.dl sth«,<,ls 
xvith kirgc .done will not serve the higi. school needs of rural children. 
'IV xvork of these mIi.h^Is must Ix geared i*. nir.d life problems. 

E. Instructional materials for rural schools should be rich and v-aricd. 

They shmihl Ix constructed ..nd selected for their usefulness to rural 
. hildren. I'nikr du k.uUrship of resojrc. fill leathers the rural com- 
munities cm supply le.iching .uds xvliitb m.ike up some ..f the l.icks of 
the rnr.d environment. 

HtnAs can supply vicari<.usly some of the cNlHtienus cnimlry life fails 
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to give* Radio programs can be used to bring into the classroom promi- 
ocni personalities and new interests the children would not oihcrwii^ 
experience; phonograph rcccMtis, made for use in one- and twiKeachcr 
schools* can bring to these small schcx^ls the recordings of life activities 
anywhere. Thru these <lcvic» rural children can experience great dramass 
mus c, reading of fx>etry, choral speaking, story telling. Visual materials 
such .is drawings, pictures, maps, charts, film strips, and motion pictures 
arc helpful beyond words to good teaching. All these teaching aids are 
now available in abundance and at comparatively small costs. State and 
county repositories and plans for circulating these materials are doing 
much to help supply the instructicHfial needs of the rural schools. 

With the aid of foundaucm grants several states arc develof'jing schiK>l 
materials designed to help rural children understand and use their cnvinm- 
ments for better living. Among these are readers and other textht)oks 
which contain suggestions to students for taking pan in community 
activities, stc^nes atxHit raising goats or chickens directions on producing 
and canning food to improve the diet, and instructions for planting grass 
to protect and conserve the soil. Bulletins and low cost hcK)ks designed to 
heip children letter to underhand real life pn)blems written in child Ian 
guage, and vitalized by pictures and activities, and interesting lo rural 
children are greatly needed in lural communities. 

F. SiiKe half tte young peopk bom <m farms will have to find jobs 
dbcwlacy nind children need gntdance to solve educational and voca- 
tional difficulties which the rural enviranment often imposes* In preparing 
themselves for life, rural youth need help from counselors who oof only 
know the kinds erf occupations that are open in rural communities, but 
who also are ^>edally skilled and tmnoi for guiding young peopie with 
rural background into jobs and wa^ of life new to tbem« 

In the elementary school, the well trait^ed rural teacher is counselor as 
%vel! as teacher, and if she does her job well as a teacher slu- has cove^^rd 
her job as counselor. This means that she sees the child ahvjys in relation 
to all the prdblems thjt affect his development, not to his curriculum 
problems only. It means helping iK^lligcrent John f nd the hr^y or sj^cial 
job he needs to win the regard of his fellows. It means getting Mary who 
is shy to take part in a music recital or lo join a 4 H cluh. and tnrning the 
interests d jane, a Iwrn "joiner " to pro^luctive activities. Guidance can 
be furthered thru young citizens* leagues, community projects, science or 
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art dubs handicraft groups, K:hool ncwspaprrs, excursions to industries 
and other pcMnts of interest, and playground ganGies and activiti«. 

Thru the use of books, guided reading, tryout courses, special projects, 
and a hundred other cxf^riences, children must \^ guided to explore and 
train their special interests and talents, in both grade and high school In 
all of these the teachers <^n be helpful, but many of them have had little 
experience in the problems and complexities of our social and economic 
life. They therefore need the a^'j^ance (rf trained guidance sjieciali^s who 
can Income thoroly familiar with the major employment or c^her voca- 
tional opportunities available, who can administer and correctly interpret 
various ty[>cs of tests, who can arrange cooperative training programs with 
local and urban industries, and who can help rural youth to prepare for 
and get started in occupations suited to thdr needs. SiKrh sj:^ialists can 
seldom be provided by a single rural schod. But, by employing such a 
person on a regional or county basis or by o^her cooperative arrangement, 
several rural schools can share the costs of providing such spcrJal guidance 
services. 

G. Every course of the rural school should contribute to sound kiM>wI- 
edge and habits lebting to healthful Hv;ng. But^ more than that, the 
school should provide medkal and dental servk^ desig^ to prevent 
the spiead <rf diseat^ and to reveal and remedy heahh defects* 

T>^pite J he faa that rural children enjoy ihe l^enefits of sunshine and 
fresh air, thcv tend to devel4> into adults with pcxirer health and more 
physical defects than ciry children. Tliis is due not only to sparsity of 
mcdic.1l denial, :\m\ hospital services in rural communities, but also to 
defective habils of nutrition and p(H>r provisions in home and sch/>o] 
sanitation. 

' ' build hr;nfhy iKulics and to prevent injuries to normal growth and 
(\ lopment, rural children and their, parents need much more assistance 
from the schools than they have thus far received. Such a program would 
pay high dividends not only in the conservation of child life but alsc) in 
the j:reater«efTcctivrncss of education. Sick and undcrp^ir children cannot 
fully l>enefu from the services of the schools. 

Some counties now employ county nurses who not only help rural 
tiachers to apply simj>!e prcvetitive measures and fir.st aid but also visit 
the schfJoU, lv>th j">criodically and on call, ttJ examitie the children ami tn 
send those needing attention to the df>ctor's or the dentist's office. But 
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the em(.!oyini-iu of a nurse is n(,t enough. From time to time every chihl 
m scfiool shonhj hnve a complete physical examination. Those needing 
remc<jial treatrr.ent shoulii then receive such seniccs, paid for cither by 
the scIkx.I.s. hy the parents, nr Iv.ih. Tt> pnrtide such examinations and 
treatment either the - nty or the individual sch(K)ls enter into contracts 
with doctors and dentists for siKcifietl pr<.grams of service. Some counties 
assist in this process thru the use t>f moliile clinics, special health weeks or 
plans, or sustainetl. cuuntywitlc programs. 

H. Rural children and adults ncetl more Iibr^r>' services. Every rural 
community must consider how satisfactory services may be obtained. 

C:iiildrcn and yoniu' [H-t)ple in country schi^.ls want IxK.ks to mtrt the 
varie<l needs of modern rural life Thr sm.iil dr.ih shelf of old textlKioks 
and outdated in.iteri.il in vome sch.H)!s cm no lon-er l>c toh-r.ited. Rural 
children vliould h..ve manv !i*H,ks available in order that 'iicy mav choose- 
their reading in terms of ilu-ir intercsis and abilities. Only thru library 
services as carefully plumed as those for citv children, providin;- a wealth 
of b.K.ks. pamphlets, fkit pictures, films. leu^rduiijs. and other materials, 
cm the ijidividu.ll needr. of rural chiKlren Ir- met. 

Adults. t(M>. iiird mure libr.uv srr\:ccs aui! m.iierials more ma>;a/,ine.s. 
farm and ln-me iournals. hiM.ks. .md films of many kimls. For their 
mrjtnents t>\ incrvtsvd leisure iluv want hutnor. {v«try. binorapliy. and 
fiction. 'Ihev w.ini to Ik- informed on <l<.mestic and foreign events. They 
n-ant to diMuss farm .ind MJcial problems, child care, rural educaiion. and 
health. Thev want annotated lists of pamphlets ami IvH.ks that will help 
them find facts an<l ide.is u< make their life in the ccHintry bitfir. 

Fifty seven percent of the rural people .ire siill enfirelv wiihmit public 
lihr.iry services: f,..o cnnntics have no public lilirarics within their Ix.rders. 
The prnbirm u{ piovi.hn^ libr.uv services of the tyjH' needed in lv,th 
Cfuintrv children and adults can be. solved but its M.luti.Mi will nmssitati 
dose c.K)}>er.ition i.v iibrarv. sdu«.]. and lay Ir.iderv- lucil. countv. and 
state. I.arue unit public libraries, wii!, branches, siaiions, .md l«H)kinohiles 
sufficient t<, CMVer .dl p.uts of the art.i to be serveil, and ..ri-tmi/ed on .1 
c.unly or region.-.! basis, seein to hold the ure.ilest promise of "providiim the 
library services needed In h.ih liu chil.lreii .md the adults Ininu in the 
country. M.un rural co.nmuniiie. now receive serviees from public 
libraries ,,f mies or towns i>uf these ..rranqemenrs usu.dly do noi aJiieve 
complete covera.cc leavin.i^ m.mv rural cnHminitics and sclioojs widiout 
adetjiiaJe libr.us si^rvi 
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Rural schcxils increasingly chimin library services e^ntial for their 
programs by amtraain;; for them with county, regional, or public libraritt. 
They arc thus able to i^tain such services much nKwre economically and 
effectively than is possible if individual schocjls, esf«:iaUy the small ones, 
attempt to work mit efTective library programs- In some rural areas, county 
schfNil libraries with pmfessionally trained library {^rsonnel, a wide variety 
of materials, and bookmoliilcs to supplement kKal school resources have 
workeil out. satisfaaorily for the school program; in others two or more 
sch(x>]s their library funds and ccK)pcraie jointly to have better library 
facilities. i^>tne If^cal school libraries make their facilities available for 
community use insofar as their resources can meet adult neetls. 

State and couniy school library supervisors and directors of state library 
agencies cm do much to assist Icxal sch<x)]s and communities in W()rking 
out sound library programs and in supplementing liHral senices. These 
departments oficn devek>p package librarfes which provide rural schools 
with supplementary materials not otherwise available. 

L In order that they may more effectively teach and provide op{N>r- 
tuntties for the practice of sound habjts of nutrition, as well as trsun in 
many other things relating tt> food selection, pitxluction, prej^ration, and 
ronsnrnptiofi, every rural school should develop and maintain a school 
hmch program organized to suit its needs. 

SiKh a prf)gram is especially necflcd in rural schools because the gmw- 
ing distances Ixrtween home and sihool prevent rural children from going 
home for the nrjon meal, Ixrcause rural diets lend to lack variety and 
hdance* and Ix'causc farm folk tend to eat their major meal at n(xm 
while the children are away in scb<*ol. Moreover, many rural children 
have very little opportunity at home or in groups to learn the Ixisic prin- 
ciples of projXTly preparing and serving foods or the niceties of eating 
in company. 

Many plans for serving schcK^l lunches have In^n worked out to meet 
the needs peculiar to rural communities. In some of the smaller schools 
the teachers and the older girls prepare a single hot dish to supplement 
the pnckage lunch. In M)me the m<»ihcrs agree to <livide the task of going 
to the schfw)i daily ii> serve the lunch, the f*KHl ixMOg prepared either in 
the homes or at the schfw)!; in others one or more women arc especially 
employetl for this purj^jse. Some communities have <levek>jx*d central 
kitchens, delivering the prepared ffMnls to several small sch<Kils in truck^s 
fitted for the purpose. 
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Same lunch programs plan to purchase the food neeckdi ethers <^>cnd 
upon donations, and some get their food from hoih souixes. During tlte 
last fe^v years there has been a growing tendency to plan well in advaMC 
what food will be needed and then arrange with the children and ^ 
parents to grow what is needed in either iKime or «1m>o1 gardens* Sudi a 
plan also usually covers cooperatiw fMtjjeas for canning and stCMing the 
fo(xJ for winter use. In recent years the federal government has furnished 
funds to help the schools to provide school lunch foods; siKrh funds would 
more frequently achieve resuks if they could also 1^ used to help supply 
equipment and trained leadership. 

Lunch facilities for the larger rural schools are provided by fitting up 
a lunchroom in an available empty room or in a separate building erected 
for the purpose. In the smaller ^hools, lunchro<HDS are sometimes pro- 
vided in available basements or constructed for the purpose. Some of the 
one-nx>m schools are constructing small, compact kitchen units on wheels, 
which are equipped with all the essential cooking and serving facilities, 
and which can be rolled into a corner out of the way when not in use. 

J. The f chool^s service to raral children is iKit comfAe^ until aifequate 
provisions are made for the eduratiotial develofmient ol excepdonal 
chik!ren--chi!dreii who thru l^redity, thru ne^ct, thru ttdklciit« or 
thru other canses ^nnot iMMtna&y benefit from tl% r^;ukr program 
and processes* 

No statistics of the number of such children living in rural communities 
are available. But it is believed that the prr^rtions are fully as high as, if 
not higher than, in the cities. Intimates for the nation indicate that 2 
percent of all children of school age are mentally retarded; 1 to 2 percent 
have serious speech defects; percent have ^riously lowered vitality due 
to cardiac, respiratory, or oiher conditions; 1.5 percent are deaf or hard-of- 
he.iring; 1 percent suffer from ortho^^ic or other crippling defects; and 
ojz percent are blind or have only partial sight. To these must be added the 
socially maladjustetl chiklren now unhappily gmwing in numlxrr. Taking 
all of these together, it is estimated that some 10 percent of the children 
of f^-hool age must be provided with spccinl e<lucational opportunities if 
tbev are to become s<Kial assets rather than liabilities. 

Rural teacheis want to help these children, but for the most fmn they 
have not had the training to rect^nize or provide for their needs. The best 
M'luiion thus far fnund is to cmpby on a county or regional basis one or 
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mwc spedaUsts trained and cxj^ricnced to help ihe teacher^ the {wrent% 
and children themselves to cope with their exceptional problems; the 
use oi visiting teachers is growing* In some cases simple and readily a^il- 
ablc remedies are at hand; usually the children are best off in their own 
homes and cmimunities, but when some of them neal residential school 
care the parents need guidance on how and where to make arrangements. 

fL Rnral-sdNiol proUems are so complex und of such signifkaim to the 
wdlare of the nattm that tl^ should receive more equhahfe anhmnts of 
^odyt help, ami leai^dup from imioiial, state, ami k<^! giyvermimts 
and from other organizations and agemries comremed witn the improve^ 
moit of patlk instniction* 

The brgc sch(K>ls and the urhnn sch<x>l systems have for years received 
disproportionate ;imoiints of attention fron, xhv cnuncils the cummittces, 
the conferences, nnd the refiearch projects sponsored by federal, state, and 
other ediKafionnl agencies and organi/aiions. Ttm often it has l^en for- 
gtitten that in the aggregate the rural centers of jess than 2500 poj^ulation 
have percent of all the sch(x)ls, empU>y 52 }>ercen! of all the teaching 
staffs, and are responsible for nearly n) percent of all the children. Mi>re 
study should Ik* given to the problems of rural alucation and sfvcial 
efforts made to help solve thef;e pmblems by the U. S, Office of Educa ion, 
the state departments of eilucation, the universities and teachers colleges, 
the great educational associations, and private foundations with funds to 
aid worthy rural-school projects. If all these organizations and agencies 
would make it an undeviating policy to either provide as a part of their 
staffs special divisions or specialists com)Went to deal effectively with the 
peculiar needs of these schools, or definitely sec to it that in all their pn^ 
grams and activities the claims of the rural sch<Kils are adetjiia elv repre- 
sentcd, an important step forward will have Iktu taken* 

The greatest leadership neetl of rural ccjmnnmities is for one or more 
county supervisors trainee! for their work and devoting full lime to the 
task of improving the rural schcwils. It is t(H> much to expect the in^rnc 
tional pmgram and the special educational services neetled hv the rnral 
schools to show much improvement as lonq as the lowest paid, hcginnini: 
teachers are employetl in the rural schof)ls and thrown entirely u|>r>n their 
own resources. Master leachers or supervisors are desjUTatelv necdeil tr) 
give inspiration and guidance to rural teachers, to help bring out their 
strong points and overcome their weaknesses, and u> organize and provide 
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Iea<fership to programs which will help both the teachers and the parents 
to underhand and solve the ediKarional prcrf)lenis <rf rural communities. 

Head, Department ci Vocaticmal Educa- 

litm, Iowa State CoU^ Ames, Iowa 
Recorders: 
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THE RURAL AREAS ate the youth reservoirs iA the nation. Birth-rates 
in the rural areas thrumit the nation are higher than in the urban 
areas. During recent years this difference in birth-rates has been 
increasing until farm adults on the average have 70 percent more children 
to rear and educate than do urban adults. Urf)an aduhs do not have sirf- 
ficsent children to maintain present urban pqiulation. Therefore, the 
pc^lation of the nation would decline if it were nm for the rural areas 
which constitute its youth reservoir, 

A large proportion of the children now living and being educated in 
rural areas will move to urban communities and contribute to their sup- 
port. Approximately 50 percent of the children living on farms will 
probably move to city a?mmunities. Most of thc^ {arsons will be edtjcat^, 
in part at least, in rural areas and largely at the expend of rural areas. In 
general, rural communities are, therefore, taxing themselves not only to 
educate their own future citizens but also to educate many of those who 
will live in and contribute to the prosperity of cities. 

The problem of providing adequate financial supjwrt for rural schools 
is made more difficuh by many factors, among which are sparse population 
and educational deficiencies which have accumulated from the past. In 
practically all rural communities the development of satisfactory schools 
requires transportation of pupils, and transportation adds to the cxj^nsc 
of education. Moreover, even with transportation, many of the schools 
must continue to be small because of factors such as sparse pcipulation 
and poor roads. Small schools are relatively much more expensive to main- 
tain than large schools. It is almost im{x>ssible to assure satisfactory educa- 
tional Importunities in small schools ?ven at a relatively high cmt per pupil 
Furthermore, most rural communities have been handicapped by limited 
support for many years, with the resuh that buildings and equipment 
arc inadequate, teachers are poorly trained, and many other disadvantages 
are encountered. To overcome these accumulated difficuhies will require 
an additional outlay of money which would be unnecessary if rural schools 
had had adequate financial support in the past. 
Rural areas are in general less able to support an adequate financial 
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program than uriian areas. The per capita income of farmers iof many 
years has bc«i much less than that of the nonfann populationu While the 
farm population represents nearly one-fourth of the tmal populaticuiy the 
inccMnc of the farm popubtion over a peritxi of years constitute on]y 
dxHit one-tenth of the total. Also, there has been an incrca»ng tenclency 
for taxable ^^ealth to be concentrated in urban areas. Rural areas are thus 
less able to support a satirfactory educational program than urban areas. 
The task of providing support for an adequate current educatitmal pro^ 
gram, plus money outlay to ovcroMTic the accumubted deficiencies, ojn- 
stitutes an almost unsurmcnintahle obstacle for rural areas. Almost without 
exception, the districts and states least able to support their own schools 
are putting forth greater eflfort to do so in terms of their economic resources. 

The planning of a program for financing rural ^hools must take into 
consideration potential rcsmirces as well as immediate resources. The exist- 
ing economic valu^ on which taxes arc based in many rural areas arc on 
the decline. Uncontrolled erosion and unwise farming methods are 
operating to deplete soil fertility in many places. Removal of forests, coal, 
clay, and other natural values from the land tends to raluce taxable wealth 
and income-producing power. Thus the taxpaying uTakness of u)mc 
rural areas is progressive. A sound taxing plan for etlucation in such 
regions wouW encourage development of rural economic rewurces rather 
than tend to reduce those resources, G<kk1 rural ^h<x)ls will make for 
more intelligent conservation and use of n;itural values in the land, thus 
making for a gradual increase in the taxpaying ability of rural areas. 

There are many inequalities in educational opf^irt unities in rural areas 
of different tyf^ which neetl to be overcome. Rural areas vary greatly 
among themselves in ability to supp<>r, a satisfactory eilucational program. 
Some of the more favored areas have as much wealth per pupil as many 
urKin communities ami in some cases mwe. Others have such limited 
wealth th;jt they cannot supp<»n a satisfactory educational program. 

The development (jf pn>grams to insure mf)rc adei^unic financing of 
etlucation in rural areas will pay substantial dividends to urban com- 
munities and to the state and nation at large, as well as to the rural com- 
munities. Some of the major urban problems of recent years have arisen 
Iwrause of the limited educational (>pp<irt unities obtained by their citizens 
in the rural cmnmunities frt)m which ihev- came. During the depression, 
many of the persons on the relief rolls of cities were f>ers()ns of rural origin 
who had limited etlucation. The problems of assuring 2I functioning 
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deimxTatic govemn^t, prcvidiag lor national cHcnsc and the com- 
moo welfare, arc made nK»rc di^!kndt because oi inackqimte ediKi^kmal 
q^>oftuniiie^ now {Ht>vided for many childftn« During the piescu war 
emergency, soicais handic^f^ have been encountered becaiM ti the 
limited training of many persc»is critically iH^eded in indu^ries and the 
armed forces. Provisicm of more adequate educaticmal facilities fc^ all 
will greatly promote the welfare not only of rural but also of urban com- 
munities and the entire natio.i* 

A. Slate dionU s^st a e^^dkhing a pii^ram of educatkm and 
of jSaandal rappoit whkh vdU assnit a maximum of eco^miy ami ef- 
ficiency hi t)^ opoation of all ^lods. 

The state cannot afford to subsidize educaticHial programs which are 
needlessly expensive. Leaders in t ach ^ate should be interested in seeing 
that a pn>gram is developed wh:ch will a^ure the provision of needed 
services for all with a maximum of economy and cflkicncy. 

The organiz4Uion of larger locil $chfx>l administrati'^e units is ^ential 
in many areas to assure maximum economy and efficiency in the operation 
of the schools. In many states some local school administrative units are 
so small that needed educationai services could not be provided even at 
prc^ibitive costs. The state should be interestCtl in helping work out a 
program which will involve the establishment local school administra- 
tive units of more adequate size as a basis for prof^r sup{X)rt for all schools. 

B» Tltt state shimld guarantee an acfeqtMe minimum pfogram of 
education for all its children and youths regard^ of resii^ice or pbct 
ofHith. 

Many states have not yet defined an adequate minimum prc^ram of 
education. Most of them hi vc established certain characteri^ics or certain 
hases of an adequate program but have failed to face all asparts of the 
problem. An adequate mirimum program of education should include all 
services and facilities needed for the pfc^r education dF all children and 
youth. A satisfactory bast's for assuring that these opportunities will be 
provided in all -ommuniiics can be established rnily if the state prescribes 
minimum standards which must be met in the way of school plant equip- 
ment, transportation, teachers, and instructional supplies* The^ steps can 
and should be taken by the state without interfering with or limiting the 
exercise of local initiative. 
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C To ftssnir that j^i^onini stamfai^ can be observed, a pragrain of 
fiit fl fidal sappcNt adequate to meet tl» acc& <^ an comsnuimks must be 
l^nncdaMlpatiirtD iyci at kMi iBC^aato 

Communities with limited financial resource cannot meet prcscr&ed 
minimum ^andards unk^ they receive suflkient mte ftmds. This means 
that a comprehensive sy^^em of school suf^K^rt must be developed which 
will prx>vidc for determining hodx the am erf a satisfaawy minimum 
educational program in all cnmmuniti^ and the resources available to 
meet this cost, and whidi will attire that the funds neecM for an adequate 
school program in each community will actually be available. 

D* In many twtanccs tl^ state system of taxadoo will med to be revised 
if adeqitttc edumkoal ^fitks aie U> be assujtd for all rural com- 
mimitic& 

The fW)perty tax remains the chief source of schot^ revenue in many 
states and amimunities. Experience during recent years has demonstrated 
the fact that the property tax is no longer adequate to supjXMi a satirfactory 
pn)gram of education. A !emocr;.tic policy of taxation rails fojr all tax- 
payers within the state to carry an equitable portion of the burden of 
schiK>l suppon. This canned be done si) long as support of schix>ls rests on 
the shoulders of the local property owners. Moreover, in many states 
inequities exist in the assessment of property and the collection of taxes. 
Not only should plans be made for overcoming these inequities, but also 
a pR)gram should t« develofwl for assuring adequate support from 
sources which can he depended U|x>n to supplement and to some extent 
repbce the property cax. 

An adequate pmg^m of finatidal rapport must provicie in- 
cluding and laying for all minimum essentials. 

A program cannot be ctMisidered satisfactory if the slate provides only 
for helping to meet teachers' salaries or for helping to finance certain 
other aspects of the program. Satisfactory buildings, equipment, and trans- 
portation are just as essential for rural areas as are adequate teachers' 
salaries. All essential needs should be recognized and the pn^am of 
suj^rt shmild be so dcvelo}^ as to assure that all of these needs will 
be met. 

Provision should be made for maintaining a balanced program. Too 
large a proportion of the tmai has c^en been devoted to buildings or to 
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s<m^ c^hcr phase o£ the program. The ratio between the amounts iMi^tkd 
transport-'^Nm, buildings, teachers* salaries^ and other aspect of the 
program will vary somewhat from community to community, but a 
desirable ratio can be readily cktermimd and should be established in each 
state. Moreover, a providon should be made in the program for asuring 
that a proper balance is maintained at all times. If this is not done, some 
f^ases of the program, socMier or later, are alnK>st certain to neglected 
or overemphasized. 

F» Hie fhn whkh b dev^^pea slmild ansd providmg fimmckl le- 
wttfiis inm ihc sta^ for tl^ lessening of bed effwt or petpetuating 
i t n si it isbctm y cra^tfaji^ 

In establishing a state plan for financing educaticMi, it is easy to include, 
without intending to do so, some provisions which will reward the pre- 
servation of staSus quo in education* For example, units for high schools 
may be weighed more heavily than necessary in proportion to units for 
elementary schools, p^irticularly when prc^nt practice in areas with small 
high ^hools is used as a criterion. The units for small schools may be 
weighed in si^h a manner as to provide more funds for administrative 
imits which continue small schools regardless of the need fc^ conscJida- 
tion. Provision may be made for granting aid on the basis of existing 
schools without recognizing the need for additional funds fcM- transpona- 
tion as larger schcx>ls are developed. In fact, many (Hher similar factors 
mu^ be considered in develi>ping a program state aid which avoids 
providing rewards for the continuation of conditions beyond the }>eri4K} 
when they can be justified, 

G. The plan of (inai^bl snppcHt sl^uld provide for detotnining the 
cost of a ratsrfactofy minimum program on an i^^ctive aiul tmifbrm 

Among the essential steps in determining the cmt of a satisfactory and 
cwnprehensive program for each local school administrative unit arc the 
following; 

/. Adequate provision should be made for salaries of properly qualified 
teachers. The numlier of instructi^mal units should be based on the number 
of pupils attending schools of vanous sizes and types. The amount re- 
quired to assure adequate salaries of properly qualified teachers in terms 
of levels of training will also need to be determined. The amount which 
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can be included in the minimum or foundation prc^ram for Varies trf 
teachm can then he ascertained objectively by multiplying the numlm of 
instructional units allowable by the amount included in the program for 
salaries of teachers based on training. This anKHint Aould be parmittcd 
to be included in the program only if the local school administrative unit 
submits evidence to show that the entire sum will be used for salari^ 
There should be no leeway for |Krmitting any funds calculated as needed 
in the salary part of the program to l>e for any other phase of the 
program. 

2. The amount needed for transportation shouU he based largely on the 
density of transported population, the transportation load, and the cost of 
providing adequate and safe transportation facilities. The amount needed 
for lransjH>rtation can be determined by taking into consideration the 
numlnrr of pupils irans|wtctl, the area served by transponaticm, and the 
cost of provitling adet]uate and safe transportation facilities. Provision, of 
course, will need to be mnde for additional transpcMiation in areas where 
consolidation has not been brought about. Such a formula for determining 
the amount nceilcd for trnnsporiation will l>e based on t^j^iive faaors 
not subject to contml by ItKal boards and will recognize needs for trans- 
}>(>r!ing additional pupils as further con«)lidaiion is effected. Any formula 
for determining the cost <«f transj>ortatton should avoid including items 
subject to direct control by local bairds such as size of buses and locatii^ns 
(if rt>uies. Furthermore, it should be obvious that any plan for allowing 
the s.imc amount j>er pupil for trans}>onation in each local school adminis- 
trative unit, regardless of density of transported population, would be 
unfair and inei^uitable. 

J, The amount included in the program for current expense other than 
teachers' salaries and transportation should in general be proportionate to 
the number of instruction units in each administrative unit of adequate 
si^f. Unless pn)vision is made in the slate aid formula for calculating the 
amount needled for instructional supplies, maintenance, and libraries, many 
comn unities are certain to Ik handicapj^d because of limited funds which 
are available for these purj>ose.- It has sometimes been assumetl that in- 
cluding only teachers* salaries and transjX)rtation will meet the basic nee<ls, 
The evidence in«licatcs, however, that siKrh an assumption is contrary to 
fact. Ilu .imiHint needct! for *:nrrent cxjH'nse other than teachers* salaries 
nntl !ransf>«irtation shfudd be proportionate to the number and value of 
insiructi«>nal units for teachers' salaries. 
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4. De^rmination of the amount needed fw c&piial otitlay and deH 
services is just as essential as My atka- phase of the f^p^am. These items 
arc now comimniy omitted frwn state programs. To require heal match- 
ing of such funds, as has been the policy in oMincction with a number of 
federal and stale aid programs, is unfair to the poorer communities. The 
fair {dan is to incluck in the foundation or minimum program the amount 
needed fc^ capital outlay or drfit service by using a percentage i^J the num- 
ber irf instruction units muhipli^ by the value of the in^ructicHi unit. 

5. The total cost determined as oatiined in t, 2, ^, and 4 above wUl con- 
stiti"? the cost of the minimum or foundation program in each ixd school 
administrative unit. The cc^ of this program shcHild Ixr dcttrmined on 
this iJ>jectivc basis, irgardless of whether the administrative unit is rural 
or urUin. Ccist-oMiving adjustments may be introduced into the formula 
in some states, but usually such adjustments will not be necessary because 
of the great diffkuliy in (Staining qualified teachers for rural cwnmunities 
and the greater yield per pupil in urban communities from supplementary 
kxral tax levies nc^ considered in the minimum prt^ram. 

H* Local fumls avaibl^ to the loral school ^minbtrative unit to meet 
tl:^ cost of the minimum program slmsld also be de^rmined im an ob^ 
tive ami uniform hasis* 

The funds which arc or should be available in each local school ad- 
ministrative unit toward meeting the cost of the minimum or foundation 
program should be determined by including any ^ate and federal funds 
apportioned to the unit on some oiher basis, and adding to these any 
local funds which are uniformly available, including the yield from a local 
uniform millagc levy. In stales in which the prt^ny tax assessments are 
not uniform, ic will Ik necessary, instead of applying a millage levy directly 
to the as^scd valuation, to determine an index of financial ability. Apply- 
ing such an index will prevent local school units frt^m reducing their 
as^ssed valuation and makin^j; the state subsidize such reductions. The 
plan of using the index of financial ability to measure the funds which 
should be available from local uniform millage levies has been in suc- 
cessful o{^ration in at least one state for several years and will undoubtedly 
be needed in others. 

I. When local fimds aie insufiicimt to meet the cost of the minimum 
pn^ram, the state should piovi<k the additi«M^ fumkp 
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T^U plan should be applied in urban and rural communities alike. It 
will a^Hire all local kJkx>1 administrative units erf adequate size the .ikcs- 
^ry Ixmds to su{^rc a satisfaacM-y minimum or foundation program and 
will tend to encourage econofr*y and ei^kiency. If this plan is applied in 
urban and rural communiti» alike, it will mean that the resources of the 
state are used to assure the provision of desirable educatbnal oppcnrtunities 
for ail the children of the state, regardkss of reddence or place of birth* 

J. Froviskm slnmld he f^Kk in the pn^nmi for cwh local school unit 
10 have some kcway for ^ditkxtia! fii»iic»l rapport faeyood tl» fonds 
amsMeitd avaihbfe to meet the cost <tf the miniinam program whkh 
b eslabltdied. 

Unless this step is taken, communities will be restricted to the minimum 
program established by the state. Such a restriction wotdd be inadvisable. 
A reasonable miilage leeway should, therefore, be left to all communities. 
This would mean that the urban communities and the more wealthy 
rural communities will still have some advantage over the less wealthy 
communities because the return per pupil from such local levies will be 
greater in thi>se communities. The cJjjective, however, ^ould be to a^urc 
an adequate minimum education for all children rather than to limit all 
children in the several communities to this minimum. 

K* The federal government shouki adopt a permanent policy of financial 
as^ai^ to tl^ states in finaiKring publk elementary and secondary 
schook^ 

Considerations of national wfety and welfare make imperative the 
extension of appropriate etlucatiunal opportunities to all children and 
youth. War has shown the dangers that ri^ from inadequate education. 
The manjxwer loss due to educational deficiencies might, under slightly 
different circumstances, have spelled calanity. Increased literacy, increased 
technical skills, antl reinforced loyalties might at sf)me future time be the 
margin of victory or the means of averting war. The problems of peace, 
no less than those of war, demand a higher level of education for all our 
people. 

The national stake in etlucation and the inability of some stales to sup- 
poa an adet]U3te educational program for all children point to the neces- 
sity for federal aid, A number of states are not able to provide a satisfactory 
minimum of education for all their children. Certain states have a tax- 
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laying ability only about one^ih as much per chiW as that of cHher 

^Many states, in ok^ cases prcdominandy ^ 

. greater cffon to suprort their schools than many of the 

Ja y« are able to offer only meager educational opportumues. The 

end government must assist the states finandaUy in supporting their 

schol if all children are to have education i^. keeping with die national 

Whik fects cited above may seem to indicate that the federal govern- 
ment should panicii^ate in the general support of elementary and secondanr 
schods only in those states with insufficient economic lesources to supp«t 
without undue hardships an acceptable minimum program of educational 
opportunity, there are also good and valid arguments that the fed«a 
«,vrmment should bear a part of the cost of maintaining public schools 
thriK,ut the nation. All children and youth born in this coumry are cm- 
zens of the nation as well as citir^ns of their respective states, and it seems 
to be a fair proposition that the nation should share in the cost of thcr 
education. The high degree of mobility of population, about 25 l^rcent 
of the population in peacetime living in states ,^»^t".J «h^r' 
binh, indicates a national interest in education of all children. Further- 
more, in times of emerpency such as the one produced by the present war 
there is ample justification for national aid to the states to make the neces- 
sary financial adjustments, especially in teachers' salaries, to enable the 
schools to meet the changed conditions. 

Nevertheless, the primary need is for federal aid 10 ctiuali/e more nearly 
the financial resources of ihr several states to supp<,rt schools. For the most 
part the states in greatest need of fe<leral aid are th.,se that have the highest 
percentages of rural peculation. 

L. Any program of federal support for education should recognize 
the fact that the control of education is a function of the state and not 
of the fcArral government. 

Federal funds for support of education should be apportioned to the 
«ates for use by the states in providing support for their educational pro- 
grams. The federal government should not at any time undertake to 
determine in detail the procedures which arc to be usetl by the states m 

expending these funds. 

The policies followed by the federal government during recent years in 
providing funds thru non^ucational federal agencies for specific ?cpects 
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ai education have not been satirfactory. In some inaanccs, such as the 
NYA, the federal poJicy has tended to resuh in die development of federal- 
ized educational programs. Many erf die non-educational agencies have 
not understood Uic educational programs of die states and, diereforc, have 
ignored certain basic principles of relationships. Piecemeal grants for 
specific aspects of education distort the educational program. 

Federal funds should be dirtributcd to the «ate on the basis of an ob- 
iective formub for die purpose of further equalizing educaiitmal oj^- 
tunities. Apponionhrent of fcf^cral funds on the basis of an objeaive 
formula will assure a fair and equitable distribution of these funds with- 
out the danger of undesirable federal controls. The formula should provide 
for the apportionment of funds on the basis of objectively determined 
needs in the respective states and should not require matching unless 
such matching is in inverse ratio to the ability of the states to suppwt an 
educational program. 

The funds should be apportioned thru the U. S. Office of Education to 
the respective state depanmcnts of education which in turn should appor- 
ticMi the funds to local school units in accordance with the laws of the 
state affected. 

E. B. NORTON, Chairman 
State Superintendent of Education, 
Montgomery, Ala. 
Recorders: 
EDGAR L. MORPUET, Difccior, Administra- 
tion and Finance, State Department 
of Etlucation, Tallahassee, Fla. 
LESLIE L. cnisnoLM, Asstjciatc Prtrfcssor 
of Education, State College of Wash- 
iniiton, Pullman, Wash. 
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RURAL EDUCATION IN THE STRUCTURE 
OF DEMOCRACY 

THE STRUCTURE ANP FitNCTioN of dciTiocracy in the United States of 
America provide fc '^pre^ntaiive fwms of governnr^nt subject 
to popular control tvery citizen has the right and ohligaticm to 
share in the operation erf his government — local, state, and national. This 
sharing includes the eleaing and recalling of those who make its laws, 
standing for office, taking part in administration, conforming to and re- 
qmiing democratic authority. A primary requisite for each citizen is a 
knowledge and understanding of the form and o[>cr3tifKJ of gf>va'nment 
under which he lives and a recognition and acceptance of his personal 
resjxinsibility in the selection, election, and gui<lince of his representatives 
ingovernrnent. 

A. A (femocratic society must make dfecttve use trf all its fann^ nsiA 
matem' i^csmirms. 

This is possible only when all its j>eople un<lerstand, participate in, and 
exercise intelligent direaion of the sfHricty in which they live* It is impera- 
tive for the mutual welfare of the democratic society and the individual 
to provide ec^ual opportunities for adequate educatir>n for all its citizens 
and their children. 

American democracy evolva! in a n.iti(jn predominantly rural. The 
maintenance and development of that ideal ret^uirc the intelligent partici- 
\x\x\ox\ of rural-mindetl folk. The rural ?«:hfx^l must crwicern itself uith the 
ex}>eriencc of rural folk in living and working together, both in and out 
of school. Such experieiKc is as imfM>rtnnt in developing (K>litical and 
ethical ideals as is fonnal class instruction. 

The perpetuation nf denwcracy rests ii{x>n willing acceptance of re- 
sponsibility and upon the personal and gmup integrity of its citizens. 
Moral principles governing human relationship which rightfully t^gin in 
the home should W continued in the primary and secondary school to in- 
sure citizenship imbued with intci»nty pur|>ose and character. 

B. The United States of America "grew up** from a simple agricnkoral 
society to a highly complex industrial-agricultujna] «)ciety. 

{205] 
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The basic structure of our democracy was forged by farmers and small- 
town people who sought the means to protea and insure the right of 
every individual to be heard in the Icgislaiivc halls and courts of the nation. 
Government then was close to the people, and their participatiOTi in it 
was of first concern. In this period farmers made up nine-tenths erf the 
total peculation. 

Rural pec^le are still the •'cradle" erf the nation, tho now more than 
half the people live in urlxm areas. The m t important product of rural 
aieas, to both urban and rural peopk, is the child. But fw the natural in- 
crease of population in rural areas, urban areas would now be static or tfc- 
creasing in population, "The {>opulation of the United States migrates 
both to cities from farms and to farms frt>m cities.**' The long-tin^ trend 
is a net migration from farms to cities. The quality of the education of the 
citizens and prospective citizens in runi! areas is of vital concern to the 
whole erf society because of the me^ility of our population. 

In three generations 80 percent of the tcnal population will be direct 
eiescendants of thoaw now living on farms in the United Staters.^ Thus, 
many of those who will the leaders and citizens of e>ur nation will be 
given their understaneling and appreciation of demeKracy in ediKational 
institutions in rural areas. 

C Ti^ tiadjikmal pattern erf rural \ik h a family unit tm a hm^ tilBng 
the soil it owm^ taking pri*fc in all h surveys. Thk £amily unh, inele- 
pai^ot ane! self-si^tainlngt has for generatiom been the vesy fifddood 
and hKkfacmc of the Amerkati system* Tl^ extent to wfakJb k is yet 
n^untaiiied » the n^asnre of much of the best in the Anierkan tr^Hkm 
ami way of fife/ 

In the structure and ofx-r.iiion of elem<n:racy a primary e>bjcctive is to 
achieve as complete self-government as jxwsible — to leave to the people 
and their own organizations and institutions as much as possible of the 
n^ns to earn a living and to live a go(xl life. The assurance of equality 
of educational opportunity is essential if a high degree of self-government 

» Rffvrs, Filled W, "Pi»s!uar .Vijiisinwrn/' Ptr/irrfiin^f of (ke .tmrritan Cmifitry IJfe 
Ciwlrrfiitf, April 1044. <^arnpa!jen, 111.: Carranl Trrs^. 

*Bakpr. E, ••J>i«fr!bufW>n nf thr PiijHiUtinn i>f flif IFnitcti Sut«/* Aftn^s of the 
Jmericmi Acadrmy of Poiiriral arJ Social Stirnrr 1S8: 271: Novfmhfi' io?f>. 

^ Dawfon. Howard A. Cnnrtihntions of Rnrai JJfr fo Nafhnff! WHI-Erinu. A<1drm 
Wfoff th^ Orrat !-akcts Cnnfcrmcc on Rural Edt)C3i!i>n. Hoir! Shfmian, rhkago. III,, 
F^nijry 1944. 





The bookmobile serves a rural school. Boo^s are essential lo the ins^ucfional 
program of rtaral schools. Library extension ser^, trained librarians, and trans- 
portation service jtn' boo\s are necessary to modem rural education. Mobile health 
units and mobile shops are also means of expanding the services of the rural 
scho<ds. 
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and doiKxrratic leadership is to be Sieved in the omiple:: sockiy in 
whkh weli^ 

« 

Mb(^ii sdoKT and Invendm have so increased the prodiKtivity human 
cfhn that a higher general Icvd of living is on!^ poratrik Init essentisd to 
pn^perity, . , . The character dF tl^ cksires oi the pec^c who aie deciding 
between the cfiffcrent kinds of goods and services, ami the ways in which they 
win use thdr leisure time, will determine the quality of civilization which will 
be built upon the new fbumbtions provided by science and invention* • . • It 
is of the greatest importance to mankind that the asiiditiotis and gc^s ol a 
higi^ civilization, rather than the economic gain of pressure grouf^ be kept 

in mind in the development of new desires fw goods and services In addi- 

tion to the native instincts which man has in common with other species <rf the 
animal kingdom arc the desires and judgments based on edwation/ 

The intermediate groups luAd the balann of power in the social, eco- 
nomic, and political stresses between labor and capital, between radical 
and conservative. The largest intermediate groups, composed of those 
who labor and also control capital, who desire betterment but who ding 
to the good in the old, are among rural people. The intelligence and unckr- 
aanding of these balance-of-power groups are of im{X)rtance in the 
structure of democracy. Four agencies that reach these people mo^ 
effectively arc the press, radio, pulpit, and scIkxjL The school is l^sic for 
the effcaiveness of the other three, and is the only one primarily con- 
cerned with devek>ping the intelligence and understanding of the individ- 
uals compming these groups. 

IX Rural Amoica Mcds a pjo g i am of paUk edocatimi aibf^ed to tl^ 
experiences, environment, and needs ci the people. 

Some of the characteristics of such a program are presented in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs* 

Since many rural children never go to high school, the elementary- 
school program ^ould be enlarged to include effective informatbn and 
experience in health, homemaking, conservation, guidance, parent edu- 
cation, recreation, and practice in living and working with others. Such a 
program is possible and enhances rather than impairs the effectiveness of 
work in the mastery of the fundamental tt>ols uf learning. This is particu- 



♦Taylor, H. C. Prfsntrf Croaf*! ai/A Refrrr^cr to Tkeir Effnf on Cofis^mf^m, Papef 
read before lb* meeting ^ the Ykmxc: Eimnofnic* As<ioctation, Chkagn, T1J., June 22. 1944. 
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brly important now since in many areas the fwrna! ediK^tion of rural 
AiWrcn ends with the dcmentary school* 

Hie rural secondary scIkioI should oHer a comprehensive prc^ram as 
hroad and varied as the needs of rural boys and girls. Facilities mu^ be 
provided that all rural youth will receive a compile secondary 
edt^tbn* 

Aduk cduoition must be a part of rural education in a democracy. One 
of its great values is to encourage home and community to play their 
rightful and important part$ in effective rearing of children for living in 
a denK)cracy; Adult edtKation ^ould be under$t(x>d to mean the con- 
tinuing education of all adults. In-!«rvice training of teachers should be 
a part of the program of aduh education. 

Living in a democracy is a year-mund matter. Rural education should 
provicfc for a twelve-month pmgram, not to increase the amount of formal 
class work, but to provide time for both teachers and pupils to make 
greater use of the more inform.il activiti^ both of pupils and of the com- 
munity as a whole. 

Education is not limited to the boundaries of school property or to the 
regular school staffs: it is the mutual concern of nil thoughtful pet^lc in a 
democracy. Some educational growth may be secured best in the home, 
some in the church, and some in other important fK>nschtx)l agenc^ and 
groups. The most efficient tnodem rural-school program seeks the av 
operation an<! ccjordination of all agencies that have a contribution to 
make and enaturaqes p;irticif\ition of cajxible kxal leadership* 

Life in the rural communitv centers upon the home and farm. This calls 
for instruction and experience in agriculture and homemaking on a per- 
sonal and practxal kisis. If adet^uate fchml funds and personnel cannot 
he provided by IcKnl and state authorities, the United States Government 
should be asked to supplement such funds to provide a pmgram to in- 
cltnle this nectled practical alucntion on the elementary as well as the 
«xnndary level, acting thru existing stMc agencies. 

The dignity of agricultural pursuits must become more widely re- 
spected. Urliiinism mtm not !^ pitted against rtiralism, for each is de- 
pendent on the other. Neither agriculture, lalion nor industry can solve 
its own problems wi hout giving due consideration to the problems of 
the others. 

Rural Americ.i has particular responsibility for the production of frK>d 
and raw materials nor only for present use, but also continuing into the 
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fimire and to expanding rather than contracting imds. TTic am- 
servaticMi and bc^ use of knd, fmc^ wild Ufe, and water resources are ol 
much Goncem to rural people* The cifcctive fulHlment of this vital need 
for the maintenance of denxKratic national wcll-beiag b depemfeit on 
ediKatbn, and can be best acxomplished with th.: heany j^idj»tk)n of 
rural sdK)oU and other educational agencies. 

Health of the citizens of a democrats soriety is of prime concern* Since 
rural areas provide tl^ major ponk>n of the p(^ulatk)n of the futtire, the 
heahh praaiccs aid ideals of nu^l arMs arc of supreme importance. The 
work of rural schools can be made much nKJrc effective in tl^ areas of 
nutritbn, di^se control, ^nitation, rmntal healthy ami {^y»cal educa- 
tion. It must go beyond Cmmal class instruction and be made to eventuate 
in more healthful rural communities. 

Guidance is of particular importance to rural youths sina they must 
clxxise between the urfxin and rural way of life as wdl as an^ng^ vora- 
tions. It is of importance to rural welfare, since rural areas must tm be 
stripped of their nK>rc able youth if a peasantry on the land is to be 
avoided. It is of equal imponance to urban welfare that a continuing 
supply of capable people diall be coming in from the country, and that 
these people shall come to the cities with real under^anding of and 
fH^eparatk>n for the life and work in urban conmiunities. By the same 
token it is of vital important that urban areas should provide urban 
youth with opponunity for guidance and prq>aration for living in rural 
areas. Efforts to provide effective occupatbnal outkwk services having due 
regard for tl^ needs of rural youth should be encouraged. 

Vocational preparation is implied in guidance. Rural youth must have 
full acorss to preparation for such life work as may have been selected. 
This must include preparation in agriculture, hon^ life, and cooperative 
effort, and for the vocations that many of them are to follow in urban 
pbces. 

£, Equality of educational (^>pOi1unity for all Amercan chiMien and 
youth k a fondamcn^ amajM in An^rican denuKracy. 

This conccf^ has never been made a reality. All in all the nwst un- 
satisfactory conditions of educational on»rtuniiy have been in rural areas. 
Fans revealed in the addrc«^ and other committee rcfK)rts erf this Con- 
ference forcefully substantiate these statements. 

The equalizing of cducatiwal opportunities is a responsibility of the 
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natkm, of the kvo^ tf^es, ami of the thmnands of Aflosricsui com- 
munkies. Adequate iimndal suf^xnt for schools mtst come btm the na- 
tkui, the state, and the community. Special attaitkm mud be givai to the 
probfems of mtm>rity and untkrpriTilegal groups wterever ttey arc 
bund. We £k1 k imperative, lK>we^, to pdnt om that the ickal of 
equality of oppcmunity must be made operative in eadi individiul class- 
room, each school, and each a>mmunky. It will be tmdc operative 
un^ the teachers, scivsol officials, ami the ckizras of the community 
to make k sa In ahog^er too many rural communkies a social ca^e 
sy^em operate to deny equal f^^xmunities to the children of the least 
privileged families. 

Omr methcxl of helping to make equalky of educational oj^xmunky a 
realky is thru adequate compulsory school attendance laws properly en- 
forced. 

The general acceptance of the klea that childhood is a penod to be 
devoted to physkial and intdleaual devek4)ment, and the eliminatbn of 
the gainful employment of children in agncukure and industry, have re- 
sulted in the enactment of compulsory school attendance laws, the length- 
ening of public-school terms, and the prohibhion or r^btbn of child 



In many states the compulsory attendamr laws aj^licable to rural 
children are wholly inadequate. Too many exceptions and exemjnbns 
arc provided; no provision is made for attendance su{wvision and en- 
forcement; and the minimum school term required is far too ^lort. 
Nearly all the J^hool terms in the United States of less than nine months 
and all of less than eight months are in rural areas, 

F. The le^n^iiltty ol the bcal gnmp as well as the s^ for the 
e«}iicttioii of yoi^ vm reci^msed in the car&st hlstoy of cmr amntiy. 
Tbk irsp«»»8nfity must cimtinw to be dhdmrged by an edttcatk»»1 
progmm whkh develq» in^lHi^my parddpating citizens. 

Provisbn for allocating public lands for supf^rt of educatbn was part 
of early New England town proc«lure. This was an early instance of 
state aid for schools. The Ordinance of 1787 allocated two sections of land 
in each towndiip for public education purposes; this was a form of federal 
aid to education.^ 

^NaHonal Education Assnciat^Mi^ Resrarrh T>ivwioji. "FctWral AM to Education.** 
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Later state govtrnments rm^niKd that they dumld **(»tm<fe a 
tl^utnigfa and e0kiem system of £ftc sdiools."® TTicre ckvdoped, alsc^ 
systems of ^vk ediKatkm §x niral areas» fm cxaxofhf Extesimo Senrke 
in Agriciikure and Hoim £conomks» in whkk fokral as^ ftate funds 
wcxt used, leaving to ^tcs, to a large extent, tl^ fe^matkm of polic^ and 
programs. Federal funds, also, have been alk)cated to states for vocational 
ediKaticm in whkh minimum rcquircnwits or standards wone set up 
relative lo the use dF the funds in a «atc. In the early cfiwts, elected rcfv 
resentatives of the people in the locality n^irra to them were given 
responsibility for the development and direction ci the program of ediKa- 
tion. State gi)\^emment suppli^ directive or supervisory assistance as 
neecfed and, often, only as requ^ed. In forms of public education more 
recently dcvck^xd, as in ^^jcational edi^tion, the state ami federal 'gov- 
ernments have exercised varying degrees of control. Thus a complex sys- 
tem of administration of public edi^ration has grown up with ofttimes 
confused and frequently overlapping administration and control 

In a denKKraiic struaurc the power of deciding upon policies should 
rest with the people and their elected repre^ntativcs. The functbn of 
education has grown as our society has become more complex. With this 
growth has come increased influence by professional leaders into w}K>se 
hands, in many cases, complete administrative responsibility has been 
plaml. To an increasing extent profesaonally trained people have ex- 
erci^ influence over the making of policies as well, tho in mo^ systems 
laymen who arc eleaed to the posit bn of director or board member re- 
tain the power to vote to decide issues relating to policies governing the 
administration of the sy^em of education. 

Our system of public education, which is charged with the preparation 
of citizens in a democracy, must dcvek^ a program which will insure in- 
telligent guidance and control of the syttem by the citizens. Otherwise the 
system of public education itself may lead to a nondenwKratic control by 
giving over policy-making to administrators paid by the system. Thus the 
very foundation of democracy itself will be undermined. 

Education is rK)W neede^^ for the guidance of those who determine the 
IKjHcies nfTeciing its administration* Even the smallest entity in the 
American governmental system, such as the local school distria, should 
be led to rrwogni/- the neetl for and imfx^rtance of the establi^ment of 
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an aclequate program ci cdiKatkm for the future dtirais of a doiKicraqr. 

TTic emphams on the necessity of keeping tl^ rontrol of ^iKadon in 
the hands d ^he pec^k is myt to be am^rued as advucating the election 
of schod administrators and «her professional {^rsonnel by pq>ular vrte, 
as is the case in the seleaion of cciuniy superintendents of schools in many 
states, TTie syMem of tl^ a»itro] of schools by lay boards erf educatkni, 
ebcted by vote of the pet^le, has become a tried ami accepted procedure 
in every part of the nation. School administrators as well as other pro- 
fessional perscHinel ^uld be elected by boards education and subject 
to their diiection under the provisitMis of the laws d the state, 

G. The scricms cMects in the financial 5U{qioit and ciMatnd erf rural 
edt^atkm threaten iht strength ol denK)ciBcy. Th«e defects must be 
oonvctcd* 

There are grave deficiencies in rural schools. Rural-school housing is 
inadequate; many schcK>ls are attended by so few pupils that an cflfeciive 
educational program is impmsiUe; equipment is often ^meager in 
amount,** ^antiquated and (4>soIete in design^^ and *'wk>lly unsuited to 
the needs of the schoor; the quality <rf teaching smice is lew and 
teachers in many rural schools are notoriously unden rained and under- 
laid; and instructional proc^ures are frequently **traditk>nal,'' **narrowly 
academic,** "impractical," "unrelated to the diildren's interc^s and ex- 
periences,** and "with no provision for individual differences in abilities 
and needs.**^ 

The powers of a person are what education wishes to perfect. Democ- 
racy depends for its life upon the opportunity that every pawn has to 
make all the judgments he <^n. An individual thinking the best thoughts 
of which he is capable, mastering the hunoan disciplines without jealousy 
for his own profit^ thus bea^mes more of himself than he was before* It is 
in the community that the most important democratic procures take 
place. There voting is done, discussions of public issues arc carried on, 
and opinions formed, 

Edi^tion in a democracy must encourage each individual to be all tl^t 
he can be. Democracy and frcetfom and equality of «IucatfonaI oppcM*- 
tunsty are inseparable. Some of our states spend on a per pupil basis 1^ 
than one-fifth of the anK>unt spent in other states, and that one-fifth may 

^Nitiana) EducafM Assockt»m« Research Divis^. ^Rroj^fm tfi Rural C<hicatbn«** 
Rf^ewrk BmUfrin iS: 165-69; September 194^ 
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TcfpmNA die g^cam commtsntty dkn, Th^ kast sadsCs^tcMry sdioc^s in 
Un^ States are onaiiily fxmsad in niral areas; ami k is aj^^ratt 
that that b not now in the United &ates acfeqi^ and equitably dis- 
tr^Msed finaiKial stsjqxm £nr our rural sd»)ds. 

It is highly dedrable to keep coamd of rural ediKatkm as fully as pos- 
mbk in the l^nds of tl» tbcmselm. Because urban areas are in- 

fliKt^^ by the qualky of edi^tbn of those who migrate to urban from 
rural areas, urban areas have a re^>on«l»Uty in bearing an iiKieasing 
share of tl^ am of rural educatim thru to^kj^ and state akL Rural ami 
urban citizens should take swh steps as are neccnary and reasonaUe to 
assure an adequate edt^atkmal program for all rural people witl^nn re- 
gard to weahh, birth, and other ^rddental conditions and circumstances. 

The r^ponsibility for providing ackquate educatbnal c^^x^tunities for 
rural people has been placed largely in the hands of bcal pec^ thru 
deaed directors and schootboards. F^uie to fulfil this r^ionsilMlity 
s^Iequately has resulted in some in^anc» in ^ate legislatures taking it 
from local control and assigning it to state boards or commissions* This 
tenckncy may be avoido) by creating nme effective local administrative 
units, compo^ of natural communities or CDmbinatk>n5 of such com- 
munities. The administrative unit must be large enough to provide, on 
an eooiK>mical basis, essential admini^rative and supervisory services. 

R If die poU^ outlined in tl^ Confaneim sir to be jmt into effect, 
then educators must s^mme responsilnlity inteipreting them to bymen« 

The major policies oudined by Group X may be summarized as follow: 

1. If a denK)cracy is to have an intelligent eleaorate it must provide 
widespread opportunities for education for both youth and adults. These 
opportunities should be open to all citizens and prospeaive citizens and 
^ould be adequately supported, 

2. All types of rural education — formal and informal, elementary, 
secondary, aduh, and advanced— should be integrated so as to (a) offer 
thru education opponunities to improve rural individual, bmily, and 
community life, and (b) provide individuals in rural areas desiring 
rural pursuits adequate preparation for them* 

3. Rural eduoition is carried forward by many agencies in addition to 
the school. Progress will be nuyst rapid when leadership in these grouf^ 
omtinues to develop and ^oes forward in aiopcrniion with the rural 
schools in a denHKrratic sharing of service* 
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4. The support of education for rural p«^c inu« be such « to as»ire 
them a program of rural edwatbn adapted to and adequate for their 
0^ and for the needs of the society of whkh they are a part. 

5. Studies, should be carried on to find new methods and to iinprove 
present methods of rural education so that the highest possible quality of 

programs will resuk. _ 

6. The people for whom a modem education program is devdc^ 
should participate in its development and be led to maintain an active m- 
teres in and intelligent control over the system provided to carry on that 

Meetings of representatives of these groups in regions, states, OHintics, 
and conununities shouW be encouraged in order to discuss and interpret 
these findings so that they may reach every rural family, even those on 
the most remote road, for their consideration and action. 

IX E- LiNDSTitoM, Ckmrman 
PrtrfessOT erf Rural &>cid(^, and Ex- 
tension Sociologist, College of Agri- 
culture, University of Illinds, 
Urbana, III. 
Rec<^^ers: 
RICHARD BARNES KENNAN, Exccutivc Sec- 
retary, Maine Teachers Association, 
• Augu^a, Maine 

voRMAK FROST, Profcssor of Rural Edu- 
caticjn, Gcf^rge Peahcxly College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 
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RALPH B. JONES 

Sute Commhsioner, Department of Ed$ication 
Little Roc{, Art^ansas 

THE Ew,cATioN OF RirRAL cHiLMtEN is oi cnwtmjus Significance nGt 
CMily to the social and economic welfare of rural America but also 
to the entire nation. 
The nation riraws much of its manpower and renews its bloodstream 
from the country. It is dependent upon the farm for its food and fiber, as 
wdl as many other fundamental resources. The buying power di the 
farmer plays an important role in tf- national economy. It makes a dif- 
ference whether farm people are good producers, have good incomes, main- 
tain a good sundard erf living, or whether the t^posite is true. It «cms 
clear that a comprehensive program of rural education, vitalized by 
teachers, supervisors, buildings, equipment, and funds planned to serve 
the basic educational needs of rural people should be provided not only 
as their right but also as a means of wisely developing and capitalizing 
the rural re»urces of the United States. 

As a people, we have ceased to live in the small, drcumscribed com- 
munities which were typical in the past. The application of the discoveries 
of modem scientific research to our industrial, economic, social, and cul- 
tural life has eradicated most of the artificial boundary lines. The develop- 
ment of improvetl transportation and communication has extended the 
limits of the neighbOThood to include larger and larger areas until in 
actual faa the whole world lies at one's doorstep. Centralization and con- 
centration of pr^^ulation, weahh, authority, and power are natural results 
of man's total effcwi to control his environment. If the sum of human 
happiness is no greater today than a generation ago, the fault lies not in 
our technology but in our failure to utilize it for the greater good di the 
greater number. The productive capacity of a technological society spells 
progress for the pcojile only so far as it can be controlled and direaed 
towvarc' the continuous upgrading of the economic, social, and esthetic 
benefits enjoyed by all the people. 

Coincident with necessary readjustments, many rural communities have 
lost their identity, and many more will lose their identity very soon. All 
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have or will soon feel, the imf^ ol change and readjustment incident 
CO ^ OKx^m Kene, Yet, xhc rural Khool remains largely unchanged, a 
mute tesiimmial lagging social adaptaticm. 

K d^se mnditicMis arc allc^fved to remain uncorreaed, the fountain 
source of American democracy will run dry. 

The ckmooratk pdidtt whkh initiated and guided An^rkan educatkm 
through its feraiatiw years originated anmig rural people* Hicre were ik» 
large dttes when free ptiUtc schools b^an in tlus country. The i<faal 
edi^ation ior aU mginated in pioneer days wixn e^h sparsely settled cons* 
munity estaUishcd its own school — a schod imbued wids a ^rit of frecd«n 
and of goodwill, not wdy toward one s own children but also toward neigh- 
bors* children. It is this ^rit of democr^y that the schools of Amerka are 
striving to maintain, and attain anew, under conditions vastly diffaent from 
time of its beginning. But this heritage of tl^ ideal of equal opportunity for 
all, the goal of a grait agrarian civilization, is threatened if pr^ent differences 
in the n^ans of achieving it are permitted to remain. And, ironical as it seems, 
it is the rural children who stand to suffer the greatest loss if the heritage of 
ediuation wnnight by their -forefathers is diminished. Rural children must have 
educational oj^xmunity equal to that offered in urban sections if the traditional 
icfcal erf American education is to be realized.^ 

We believe in local self-government, and we believe in equality of q> 
portunity; but these two principles are mutually antagonistic. We mim 
surrender a cenain amount of local 5elf-gf>vcrnmcnt in order that we may 
provide an adequate education for our children. By enlarging the school 
administrative units of the states and thereby reducing the number of 
school districts, we are not surrendering our local self-go vemnrcnt en- 
tirely; we are simply thinking and acting on a larger geographic Kak for 
the purpose of making local self-government function nniore effectively for 
the future welfare of our youth. 

Rural children are just as important as city children and should have 
just as g«x)d educational opportunities. The children in a rural district 
without a railroad, or an oil field, or a county courthouse, or a state 
capitol are entitletl to etlucational facilities and advantages comparable to 
those who live in districts which have the» and other equally valuable 
asms. In order to achieve this goal, a new organization, disregarding such 
sf^ial privileges as are now enjoyetl by some independent arhool distrias, 
must be brought into existence. 

* Nationa] Fdiuraiion Ass^icbtiun and Anicntan A!Wir«iam>n of Sch<x>l Administrators, 
EdiKJtiof^ Polki« Coniinjssion. E^Mlhnd Poik^ for RhuU .America. Washinj^ton, D. C: 
the Can)n)»sifm, July 1939. p. 5-^ 
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One oi the primary probkms in the pi^twar pcrkid wUl be maximum 
em{doyment <rf all human beings who arc capbk performing produc* 
rive labcH*, To meet the gi^ntic accumubtion of cfemaods twr peacetime 
goock and services will require large anwunts of machin«, took, capital 
resares, and skilled labor. It will be tragic if the American working forces 
are mshh to produce the ncccfcd goods and servkes because of a lack of 
technical skills to operate multiple units of highly powered machinery. 

An. important implication for educati<m lies in the challenge that the 
upgi^ding of the skills of the workers bea»nc an in^rument whereby 
AnM'ica may meet the po^war problem of maximum emfjoyment and 
adequate production. Education must meet this chdlenge iKsause tho'cin 
lies our only hope of maintaining our sy^em of free enterprise. The alter- 
native is disintegration lor bmh the American sy^em of education and 
the American way of life. 

An adequate educational program, adapted to the problems of incalcul- 
able complexity which will face our people upon ces^tion of hostilities, 
can be realized thru the vision and courage of educational leaders. Cis- 
cumstances have proved that cither we will pay for .!ie adequate educa- 
licMi of our youth, or we will pay in muhiplied amounts for our failuie to 
do so. 

Such a program of education clearly ptMnts out at least two majcM* ob- 
jectives: first, evrry youth of the nation graduating from high school: 
second, every high-school graduate prepared for the next step he contem- 
plates talking. With millions of American youth entirely without available 
school facilities we have a long way to go. To reach this army of neglected 
youth will require significant increases in school financial support. The 
responsibility for such support mus« rest alike on the kxal community, 
the state, and the nati<Mi. There must be univer^l acceptance of the ir- 
refutable principle of democratic education that the wealth of the land, 
wherever it is, should suppt^n the education of the youth of the land, 
wherever theyiive. 

The increasing mc^iility of our [><^>u]jtion presents a chdlenge which 
can no kmger be evaded. With the continuous flow of population from 
rural to urlxin areas, the amtent as well as the amount of education pro- 
vided by rural schools neetls careful consideration. Doubtless, one of our 
major problems is that of discovering the ^nds of educaticmal opportuni- 
ties which will prepare the rural youth for effective living, whether their 
future is cast in city or country. 
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When wc think of the vital rclaticai^p between the school and if pro- 
granv and the ectmomic and cdt jral staim erf the peopfe vi^m the 

serves, we are brought to the realiiatkm that the school in general and 
particuUriy the school in the rural community has not done a g«at 
specificaUy to improve the economic, social, and cultural conditions of the 
people who are served by the sd«)oL The school has largely been an mstuu- 
tion in the community but not of the community. If there is a rdbtionship 
between the educational prc^m and the economic, social, and cultural 
improvement irf our people, the school should become more consaous of 
its lesponsibiUty in guiding and directing the activities of the community 
toward an improved community life. 

The rural community is parUcularly rich in educative materials and op- 
portunities. Urban centers are paying millions of dollars to provide chtap 
and inadequate substituu^ for many of the experiences the rurd child 
enjoys for absolutely nothing. If parents and teachers of rural children 
could but appreciate this inexhaustible weahh potential education there 
is no way of estimating the consequent improvement in the quality of 
rural hfe. There is no difference in the ultimate goals of rural and urban 
education. Both p«nt toward the growth oi individuals in the ability to 
find satisfying solutions to persistent life problems. The effectiveness of 
an educational system cannot be judged by the position attained by a few 
exceptional people. Nothing could be more vulnerable than such an id^, 
yet we hear it quite frequemly advanced as proof that all is well with the 
schools. The measure of a peoples power is not found in the achievements 
of the few who thru great natural gifts or unscrupulous taaics climb to 
high pUces, but rather is it found in the level of economic, social, and 
esthetic development reached by the masses. The public school is dedicated 
to the very task of raising this level continuously higher and higher. The 
measure of its effectiveness is in how well it does this job. 

When leaders in rural education claim for the rural child educational 
opportunities equal to those provided city children, and «milar as to basic 
objectives, they do not mean an identical education. The environmental 
backgmunds and the educational needs of rural children and city children 
are in many respects different. The interests, backgrounds, problems, and 
activities which are indigenous to rural life must be the stuff of which the 
rural curriculums are made, and must play prominent roles in the instruc- 
tional processes. Rural education must be more realisticaUy concerned with 
the improvement of the social, economic and cultural life of people who 
Uvc on the land than has been true in the past. The writing of textbooks 
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and the training cf teachers geared solely to urban life ck) not adequately 
serve the needs of the rural diild. 

It goes without saying that every rural chiM is entitled to a good and 
conjpfete efen^ntary edinration which will guarantee to him prolkkncy 
in the tool subject^ the transmisson of the cultural heritage, the dcvcbp- 
mcnt of a balanced pmonality in a l^lihy body, and a good start in the 
scicm^ and ^he cultural and practical arts. Mere litcr^ is enough, 
altho many children ^11 are dented even this low ediKratioiial c^jeoive. 
The elementary sdiool mim, for example, ci^te a low and dc^ly 
roo^ habits in reading; it mxm provide mmrh realistic q^rt unity to 
practice the language aas, bc^h written and oral. 

Every rural child is entitkd to a higb«l«>ol education. Such an edu- 
cation suitable to his {^uliar needs must be placed within his readi, both 
as concerns the distance betweoi his home and scIkkJ and as ctMKems the 
ecommiic status of his family. Radical changes will have to l» made in the 
plans and procedures erf providing seomdary education in rural com- 
munities if this level of edi^tion is to become a vital force in supplying 
the various educational needs of rural youth. 

A comprehensive program of rural education must give more attentbn 
to adult education op}X)rtunities complementary to the elementary and 
«c(Midary «:hools. Many essential educatkmal needs— vocatkmal agricul- 
ture, homemaking, parenthood, child psychology, craft and hcA^y in- 
tere^s, understanding trf state and niticnial ecofK>mic issues— can often be 
nu>re effectively taught to aduks re;idy for or engaged in these aaivitics 
than during the elementary and high-srhool period. 

To achieve the fundamental purposes of the rural schools, and to effect 
essential advances in rural education, certain far-reaching improvements 
should be made immetliately. 

Teachers, ^hool administrators, and sufwvisors should sec to it that the 
instructional programs which serve rural ch> Jren are so con^ituted both 
as to content and as to methixls of teaching that they will utilize to the 
maximimi the backgrounds and experiences of these children and the 
community re^urccs and organizations. The a>opcration of parents, in- 
dividiaily and collectively, must be sought and cultivated. The parents on 
the other hand have an obligaticMi to coq)erate with the teachen and to 
try to understand and supplement the purpMes and methods of the scIkx)!. 

There should )x a complete prc^am of educatbnal op{X)rt unities to 
supply the needs of every rural child beginning with kindergarten and ex- 
tending thru at least the twelfth schtxA year, and possibly the fcHineenth 
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sdiool yean 0£ nec^ty, si^ a progmn mwt fmct not tmly the n^ds of 
duMren of schod age but also the needs fc^ adult educatioii* 

Rural teachers s^uM have tl^ kind and quality oi {m^wrvic^ eduaiticm 
that win qualify them to teach in rural schools. Teacher education institu- 
tions that undertake to ediKrate teachers for the rural schocds ^uld ofler 
CDurm in the fundamental sodal fences with s{^cial emf^iaM on rural 
life; they slK>uld give prospective teachers an opportunity to ol^erve and 
panicipate in rural community life and to do bmh c^r^uon ami practice 
t^hing in rural schools organized to serve the needs of rural children. 

The time has already arrived when four years of educatk^ aboi^ high 
school should be the minimum requirement for admi^on to the teaching 
profession in rural ^hools. States should begin to ^ep tip their training 
requirements so as to attain this cAjeaivc within the next five to ten years^ 
sooner where p(»sible. 

For rural teachers everywhere there must be prc^ams oi in-service train- 
ing. Such programs must be under highly qualified supervisors or master 
teachers who have demcmstrated the'r ability to work on a basis of mutual 
coq>eration with the teachers. 

State teacher certificaticm laws and regulations should be revised so as 
to reflect the special qualifications required of the teachers and to protect 
qualified teachers against the competition oS per^ns with low qualifica- 
tions. Emergency cenificates should be revoked at the earliest pos^ble time 
and their issuance should cease when the present war emergency has been 
alleviated. 

Schoolboards should improve their practices regarding the retention trf 
qualified teachers. State laws should be enacted to pnnect teachers against 
unjust dismissal or failure to renew contracts. D>ntinuing contract laws 
should he the minimum legal provision in any state, and tenure laws 
should be enacted as rapidly as conditions wil! justify. 

The salaries of rural teachers must be made commensurate with income 
requirements of persons of the cultural and sodal status that educated 
teachers ought to be cxpeaed to maintain. 

States should make adequate provisions for retirement annuities for all 
teachers. 

Teachers should be active and welcomed partici{>ants in the affairs of 
the communiiias in which they teach. The teachers have an d>ligation to 
make contributions to community life, but the laymen of the community 
have an equal obligation to encourage teachers to participate in community 
life and to protect than in the exercise of the privilege. 
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Each rural communiry has an c^gadmi to make anangcmmts for 
satisfaaory living quarters for Ac leacho- in the aOTunimity where the 
school is located. T^hers* hcwncs may well beoonie a part tA tl» property 
owc^ by many rural districts. 

In most states chcre should a fundamental reorganizatum of bcal 
administrative units for schools. The units must be made su^aitly largp 
to afford educational opportunities thru high school and to n>akc avail- 
abk the adminijrtrativc and spccblizcd services required for a satirfactory 
educational program. 

Schools diould be consolidated wherever distance tc^xagraphy, and the 
bc« interest of the children and of community life will permit. Certainly 
there arc thi>usands of «mall rural schools that ought to o^solidated 
with others. 

If rural school units are to be rcoj^anized, state laws mim be enacted 
tt) bcilitate such reorganization. Most state laws now are a hindrance rather 
than a help to this kind of improvement of rural schools. 

State departments of ^ucation should begin immediately to plan the 
reorganization of local school units. Such plans should be worked out co- 
q?eratively with local ^hool officials and lay leaders. 

Rural sch<x>ls need the benefit of the services of superintendents of 
schools selected on the basis (A professional qualifications and on non- 
political amsiderations. Popular election of county superintendents of ^ 
schools should be abandoned. Wherever they arc elected by popular vote, 
they certainly should be elected on a nonprtisan l^llot. 

Much of the leadership for rural education should come from ^atc de- 
partments of education. Persons sf^ially trained and oil^rwise qualified 
for rural education i^rvice should be on the staff of the state department 
of education and recognized as specialists in this field. 

National leadership is also needed in rural educaticMi. Accordingly, th** 
rural services of the United States Office of Education should be greatly 
enlarged. Rural leadership has the (^ligation to sec that legislation to this 
effect is projKrly and favorably considered by Congress. 

An extensive program of rehousing rural schools is needed. School 
buildings need to be planned and equipped not only to priHcct the hcahh 
and safety of the pupils and teachers, but also to accommcKlate with the 
maximum degree of facility the instructional program <rf the i^hools. More 
and more consideration must given to planning and con^ructing scIkkA 
buildings that can \^ used as rural community centers, ^>ed3l efforts 
should be made to survey the need for including the building ci schoc^s 
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{or nifal communiti^ in any public works prngrams which may be under- 
taken in t!^ po^war pericxl. 

Acfcquate sclKMil-building pbnning can best be facilitate by a well 
«affcd diviMon of ^hcxdhousc planning in every ^te department erf 
cdttcatbn. Every state should take immediate action to provide such a 
division. 

Adequate educational oppwtunities for all rural children and youth are 
not possible without adequate financial support. This support should 
come primarily from an adequate amount of «ate funds aj^KMtioned to 
local schtxA units in such ways as to guarantee an acccf^able ^andard 
school available to every child. Th^ state funds ^uld al» be supple- 
mented by kKal taxes, especially for the purpose of enabling the kxal 
school unit to provide educational opportunity in excc^ erf the minimum 
standard guaranteed by the state. 

Federal aid to the states to asast them in the financing of schools is 
necc^ry if a fair degree of educational opportunity is to be made avail- 
able thruout the nation* There is ^ial need for two kinds of fedei^l aid: 
first, funds for the cqualiz-ation of financial support for clcnMUtary and 
«wndary Mrhools, apportioned to the ^ates on some objective Jkisis of 
need; second, funds to aid young people in ne^ of financial assistance to 
attend high schf>o! and college. 

Every state should enact ami enforce compulsory-attendance laws which 
will guarantee the removal of all barriers to the regular school attendance 
of all children— th€«c from the most isolated farms, those who«e parents 
follow the crops, thc^, of poor parents, wh<^ latx)r is needed to supple- 
ment the family ina>me. To make such a law workable, attendance 
supervisors home visitors and child accounting systems must be provicfcd 
in rural as well as city school systems. 

Certain specialized etlucational services—heakh services, library serv- 
ices, guidance i^vices, instructors in such fiehls as music and art, ediKa- 
tion of the atypical child — can only be supplied in ^mc rural a>mmunities 
thru such departures from the traditional schoi)! as the joint employment 
of circuit teachers, mobile units supervised corrcsjx>n<lence sttidy, co- 
operative employment of medical and dental services. With ^me imagina- 
tion and daring on the part of schixA authorities every rural child, regard- 
less of the si/e of his schcxjl, can have all thr essentia! educational services. 

Such an educational system would mast certainly be a powerful instru- 
ment for the devek^mcnt of an improved economy for our payplc and 
for the siKial and cultural progress we all wish to achieve. 
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M^. RAYMOND SAYRE 

RfgioHol Directw of Midwest, Assoda$ed Women 
of American F«rm Bmwu Federsaion 
Ac^KHfrtk, Iowa 

Is ONE RESi>ECT I think this Conference is out^ndi ng. It is outstanding 
becau^ there are rural pec^k here* I ^s sorry to read in om ci the 
newsf^prrs reporting on this Conference that yestarday the Prerident 
was scheduled to speak informally to the educators, the labcNr leaders, and 
the representatives of government agencies dealing with rural areas. 
"Where are the rural people?** my farm i^ighbors ask* That is the kind 
of thing that makes their hair stand cm end and curl! They ay: nHbcxc is 
ancrther conference ahoNe us, where people talk shout us! Why ckin't 
they have more conferences where f^ple talk n/isk us?** 

Now that*s my first impression— my first (^>^rvation. The second one is 
this: what you have recommended here yesterday and today is a l<Hig, k>ng 
way from the actual hc^ There is a wide gap l^tween what exists and 
what you want to have exijt. I say to you that the mo« important part 
of this Conference is what you are going to do ahout it. Are you going to 
let it die with the echo? What are you going to do when you go back to 
Iowa, and to Mississippi ijml Ahibama and all the f)ther states? 

Translate it into actiwi! I am going to make one suggestion. Please, 
when you go home, talk with your rural people— the leaders of the rural 
pec^lc. Fintl out what they think and what they want and have great 
faith in what the>' believe. There are technics for working with rural 
people. For example, F;uher Compton, working with the fishermen up in 
Nova Sajtin, has some planks in his program that we ought to outline 
here. Dr. Dawson spoke of one of them a while ago. Give j^i^le ideas* 
Give ideas hands and feet. Translate them into actitin. Get people to sec 
n vision. Give them a vision of what a rural school could be and what it 
could mean to them. I could do that in hnvn if 1 could lake Miss Dunn 
with me all over the state. 

We can do whatever ntrds to be done. That is the thing Mrs. Rooj^velt 
has said to us here. And I want to pi^int our to you with a story that I 
have lold many f^jple all over the state of Iowa, jnd to some of you, what 
the greatest obstacle is to ns. It is not finance; it is not lack of understand- 
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ing; it U not any of the things you have said. The greatest obstack is the 
complex that we have out in rural America. It is an attitude that beloogs 
to those oi us who live on the land and those of you who arc teachers. You 
expies it when you say that yoif can't kaet U becaust you Upeomin the 
comtry. Rural people arc aflBicted with the canVhave-it compkx. 

I could illustrate this idea in many ways. It is typified in the story of 
the farmer who went to town to sell his hogs and he came back home and 
came into the kitchen and said to his wife: "Well, I didn*t get as nauch 
for the ht^ as I expected tt>— but I didn't exfKCt to." 

I shall never forget my own introduction to diis phifosophy of life. I 
moved wit on the farm as a young bride and I had an idea that I could 
have a kitchen out there on the farm that looked like the pictures in the 
magazines. Now why I had those ideas, I don't know-but I was young. 
The pictures in the magazines never show the tracks across the Unoleum, 
you know. And no one ever cooks a meal in one of those beamiful 
kitchens. And so I had my new coppcrclad range over here, and my new 
Sellers kitchen cabinet over here, and new kitchen curtains at the win- 
dows and new linoleum on the floor. I thought I was fixed up about like 
the pictures in the magazines. And then winter came! And I can tell by 
the expression on your faces how many ever lived in a farm home. We 
began bringing things in. The wood had to be carried in and put in the 
wood box. There were ashes and dust and dirt. We brought in die vwtcr 
to fill the reservoir and for other use. We had running water-but we had 
to run after it. And we put the egg cases in om; corner, and the cream can 
and separator and all the buckets in another corner. The men brought in 
their clothes. Xk) you know how many clothes men wear in the winter 
time? They brought them all in. When spring came, we began bringing 
in little chickens and drying them out in the oven. And pigs and lambs 
—and tmre a calf. My {Maurc kitchen vanished! 

Ont day an old aunt was at my house helping me render lard. 1 com- 
plained very bitterly to her atwut the state of my kitchen. I shall never 
forget her ans>ver. It was a sentence passed on me, the most final Kntoice 
I ever had passed on me in all my life. "Oh. Ruth, you can't have it any 
other way on the farm." 

You can't have it any other way bccau» you live on the farm. It wasn't 
important as far as it concerned my kitchen, but it's tremendously im- 
pcMtant when it concerns all of Rural America. It is imporant if it con- 
cerns education. And we have said over and over again: "Let die little 
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tcacho- come out here without much training-^xmibly as litik as 
the high school in Iowa— and kt her practice on our children, and after 
die has practicKl and gets to be a good teacher, let her go into town 
inhere she gets a b«tcr salary." And what do w say out in the OMuitry? 
"You couldn't expea her to stay out in the country." 

You can't have it because you live out in the country. YES, YOU CAN! 
Whatever is good and right and fair, you can have when you live in 
Rural America. 

And that is the word that I want to leave with you. I read an editorial 
in the Des Moines Register headed something like this— and it was about 
another subject— IT a\NT BE DONE BY THE CANT-BE- 
DONERS-AND IT CANT. 

And I want to say to you that this CAN BE DONE if we will be CAN- 
BE-DONERS. I promise to be! 



CLOSING THE CONFERENCE 

ELEANOR RO«EVELT 

IiiATE TO sE£ vmj SIT DOWN ACAiN fof I think you must Ih: so wcary^ 
but, nevertheless, I want to thank you giving mc two very inter* 
e«ing and informative days. It has been a great pleasure to be here 
with you and to listen. I was very happy to have the representatives of two 
of the great farm organizations inject such a hof^ful and cheerful note. 
They bcnh seem to feel that the rest of us arc a little pessimistic. 

Now I hate to close with any suggestion of pessimism but I think that 
we must face what is true. If we know what we need, and really want it^ 
wc can get it, but we do have to km)W what we need, and I hope from 
tbis Conference there will go to the farm jwipk of the aiuntry the knowl- 
edge which they need to get what ihey want. And, now, I want to say 
just one little word. , 

I like that story abun the MP who >un<] only 2 jicrccni of the Iwns he hn<l 
trouble with came from the farm, and Td like to tell you a funny sfory. 

I have a letter fn>m a mountain woman and she's in a j>eck of trouble, 
a dreadful lot of trouble. She brought her son up the right way: she 
taught him to do what she lold him to do. and he went in the army. And 
she wnHe him she was sick and he was 10 c<jme home. He went and 
asket] the projier }>eople and they all s,ud he ccjuldn't come home. But 
ma told him to come home, so he went, and it's six months ago now, and 
she's heard that there is something you call being AWOL, and **Wbat 
do I do, Mrs, Roosevelt, he's still hfrnie?** 

There is one little thing that I want to say and then Tm thru. But 1 
fear it's not entirely a happy thought. There is cnming to us in every com 
munity in this countr\% and it's going to come to the rural community 
just as much as to the urban one, a cf}ndition which one realizes when 
one visits orr military hospitals. 

I have been thru many hospitals in many, many places and 1 always ask 
the boys where they come fr<>m. ami I am th,inkful for the fact that 1 have 
been in s*) many places In the Unitet! Sunes^ Iwause it seems to make a 
1(H of difference to a boy if you can say, "Oh, yes, I kmjw something 
about somewhere near your home/' 

We know a lot of lx>ys are coming kick to rural communities, and I 
think that this is a fair thing to say: I think the doctors will bear me nut. 
We are gJ>ing ^o pay, as you knr)W, {tensions to disabled people in ac- 
cordance with their disability. 
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TT«rc is sikJi a thing as the GI Bill of Rights* There arc possibiltties 
for r^biljtation for wounded nren; possibilities for education for men 
who come hxk w}u> are entirely well, but it*s tl^ wouockd men I am 
thinking at the presrat moment. The man with the lowest gni(k educa- 
tion is the man who is going to co^ the community the mmt, beouse he 
is TM gmng to ha^e, in the fir^ place, the imagination to what he 
couU do» which is the woi^ kind of handicap. 

And if you go thru the wards and talk to the men, the men that feave 
ytni the sadden arc the men who have the fewest resource within then> 
sclm, who have no ediKration, so that they don*t reaHze rfiat ywi can over- 
come almost any handicap if you just use your mind, and that is one ol 
the !»d things that community after community is going to have to face. I 
give you my word that there is many a Negro tK>y who just makes your 
heart ache becnu% you can^t get ncnm to him that there is something he 
might do even if his leg is giw or his arm is gone, but it's not only the 
Negro boy. I have seen 5tomt white boys and asked. "How far did you go 
in school?'' t>h, 4rh grade, 5th grade, 6th grade,** and theyll sit there 
listle^ly, which is what they will do when they go out from the hospital. 

I saw a boy not kwg ago with both his feet off. Every time he goes out he 
gets drunk. He happens to come from a rural area and I don't blame him 
for getting drunk just simply Iwrause he hasn't got enough inside of him 
to let him see what he might ckx One can tell him that boys can learn to 
jitterbug with artificial feet, but he isn't interested. On the other hand, I 
saw a boy from a rural area last winter, with both legs off, but he had a 
pretty fair education, 7th or 8th grade, and when I said to him. **What did 
you do before the war ?" he said : 

"Well, I knew a little bit about electricity. I did a linle work in that 
line.** 

"Well, what arc you going to do now ?" 

**Oh, I am going to take advantage of what the government gives us, 
then I'm going back to be the best electrician in my village." 

That is one of the little things I want you to think about. I hofv we are 
never going to have more wars, but if I needed to realize that we ought to 
give equality of education to every child in this country, 1 have learned it 
gfwng thru the wards cf hospitals. I hope that in the future it will move 
every one of us to that we really work for this; work for it ]un as hard 
as we know how and get the backing of all the people that we can possibly 
get in our communities. 

And now I shall say gixxlbye to you all and many thanks* 
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RADIO BROADCASTS 
Educadon'for a' Better Rural Life 

A Foram Discussion 

Twsdsy. Ocwber ^. 1944, 9:45-10x0 a.m., EWT 
ColHmbia Broadcasting System 
Originataon: WTOP. Washington, D. C. 

announcer: The little red schoolhouse has been the subject for some Right- 
ful Wu of Americana. But the story behind these stories » q*"** 
fd. In fact, within the field of rural education, lie some of the unsolved pjo^ 
Icms of our democracy. And here in our studio f ^^"^'"8 ^ 
problems a« four distinguished participants J^.^'ll ^ 9?^^ 
^ural Education: Miss Katharine ^h.ef of the C^dren s B^u 

of the United States Department of Labor; Mr. M L. ^dson d„^^ 
e«en«on work for the United States Departmem <rf Agnculture; Mr. J<*n W 
Brooker. field secretary of the Kcmucky ^ducatfon AssoaaU^and 
state superintendent of Kentucky schools; ami Miss Charl Ormond WiUiams^ 
director of the National Education Association Divisi<« of Field Service, wto 
will lead the discussion of "Education for a Better Rural Life. M,ss Wil- 
liams. ... 

wiLUA>«: It isn't news that our rural education is inadequate. What u 
,KWS is the fact that so many Americans have become aroused about the sit- 
uation that a White House Conierence on Rural Education is bang Md here 
in Washington to see what can be done about it. This Confereiice has been 
called by three divisions of the National Education Assoc.atK«i. Two hundred 
professional and lay leatkrs drawn from all levels of rural ed^atK«, and ejjry 
action of the country are attending-by invitation of the President, and Mrs. 
Roosevelt who will open and close the Conference. It s our hope that this na- 
tional Conference will r^uXx in a much-needed charter for rural "^ucatKHito 
answer the needs of more than half our population. Mr Wilson, what are some 
of these needs as you've seen them in your agricultural extension work. 

>viwon: I think perhaps the first need. Miss Williams is for a n^re rea^isuc 
understanding of what rural life is really like. Too many people thmk of the 
country and visualize a rambling homestead at the end of a lane of poi^ars. 
Contented cows are grazing in a field beside well-kept l«rnsjhe storage bms 
are bulging widi food and the youngsters are bulging with robust good h^lth. 
The truth is that rural living doesn't always make such a pretty picture. Some 
of the things that interfere with it are such elemcnlary prcWems as making a 
livine getting food and shelter for your family, living with your neighbors, 
and trying to find time for a little relaxation. It's not always easy, 

i.kni»k>t: Especially if you're a share<ropper or a migrant worker. They're 
part of the rural picture too. And so are soil erosion, drylands and irrigated 
farms, and factories in the fields. 
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BTOOiLfi*: And let*$ not fcH^ the chUdrtn in rural areas. They're growing up 
m a worid of Hghtoii^ chai^es—ftnd iTK»t of them arc being sna<fequattly 
pcpared to l^Jp ^pe tl»i w<^d. 

wnxu^: As Chkf of ^ Ouldren's Bureau, Mi» Lenroot, Ym sure you'w 
seen many evt<^Kes of that. 

lenkoot: I certainly have and <me of the most frightening evidences is the 
large number (rf childm wl» are making instead of gdng to scImxJ. We 
know that the manpou^ sWtage has caused many high-school boys and 
girls to leave sd»d for wcU-paying wzi |oK but vAm iai't so well known 
is the sulmantial number of cm^oyed children eight, nine, and ten years old. 
And of these, a greater proportic^ arc children living on farms than nonfarm 
children. 

WILSON: It isn't just a war fmddem, either. Take the children of those 
migrant workers, for example. They've always worked right along with their 
parents. 

L&Naoor: Yes, our Bureau visited sonw migrant worker camps this sumnxr 
and learned that children as young as ten were wt>rking in the fields each <fay 
for a ten-hour day {ncking b^ns. Many of the youngsters <rf seven, eight, and 
nine did likewise, and even in ^mps where there were chi]d<are centers chil- 
dren five and rix years dd were sometimes made to go to the fields and pick 
into the ^mily badM. 

wiLUAMs: They shmild be in school, of course. Will you explain why they're 
not, Mr. Brooker? 

womcsa: One rtrason is that rural schools aren't all year round, not 
even nine or ten months as city ^hods are. Rural terms are often shortemd so 
children can help with seascmal farm tasks and, in a few cases, because of huk 
of funds, C^erally speaking, rural children spend less time in school than 
city children. 

wsixiAMs: TTiey enter schod later, of course, because erf the al^nce of 
nursery schools and kindergartens in most rural areas. 

aaooKER: Yes, and their attendance during the year is less regular — mostly 
because of die distance pupils mua trawl. Schocl transportation isn't always 
available, ywi know, TTien, too, more rural pupils leave school as soon as the 
compulsory attendance law will permit. 

wiujAMs: And we know that even when ruwl children do jump the hurdles 
to attend school regularly, the schod programs are often unintere^ing and 
unattractive. 

wilmjn: The unfairness is that altho a majority of wir American children 
live in rural areas, they have far less of the resources for the kind of education 
they need. 

B&ooKm: That's right. The litde red srhoolhou^ calls up few n<»ta]gic 
memOTcs for those who ve been thru one of them. Rural schods arc stmwimes 
so dilapidated you'd mistake them for woodsheds. 
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wuxiamb: And, too, tlwrc are still a grcai many sdbocJs wkh mAj aic w 
two teachers respooable fw the in^uctk^ of chUdrcn ranging frwn jmmary 
grades thru high schocJ. 

BtocHcra: The tether proUem is cme of the mxM serbus. RcqutroMnts for 
rural tc^hii^ arc as low as tlwr salaries |»id. And in sll too many cases die 
result is instruction by persons wIk> arc meagcriy pfe}«rcd. Soim are not much 
older than their senior pupils and have lit& nKwr to olJcr; otters have growr 
old in their jiAs, and cling to mitwom jwcedurcs because they've had to 
de^re or oppommity to keep pice with cdiKrational advaiKes. 

wiLUAMs: And we know that the manpower shorta^ has cau^ ^chen 
to leave rural areas for better city jd>s. O to go into the services w vi^ vw 
work vrfiere they can help the war effort and at the san% time earn enough 
mcmey to lead fuller, hapfHer lives* 

WTtsoN: It's not easy for a tether to find profcssiwial or personal saii^ctitHs 
working in a cramped, unhealthy building with antique equs{mient and inade- 
quate teaching tods. 

wiLUAMs: Of course, %ve don*t mean to imfdy that eil rural schods are like 
thaL Many communities have recognir^l their educaticmal needs and worked 
hard to meet them with school systems ttey can rightly he proud irf. 

lknroot: But im't it true that even where rural schods are good they tend 
to imitate the urban schools rather than adapt their pn^rams to meet the 
rural f^eds of their communities? 

brooker: Yes, that's so. A school should 1^ a part of its community, not ap»rt 
frvm it, particularly in rural areas where the khtxA is often t}» only ctdtuial 
agency the community has. Rural children nerd different subjectmatter than 
city children. 

wiujAMs: It's really wasteful to confine them to academic subjects designed 
for college preparation. 

brooker: They need courses in vocational agriculture, conservation, home 
economics, and health and safely ediKatton which they can utilize in fann life. 
They need citi/endiip training and cultural subjects such as music and art. 
And they need more pupil activity. 

WILLIAMS: I think Mr. Wilson should take a bow there for the 4-H dubs 
sponsored by the Department of Agriculture, Their work has been an invalu- 
able supplement to the rural-school program. 

WILSON : 4-U club work affords an experience beyond the dassroom which 
dcA'dops leailership. It interests young pet^e in taking part in the life of thdr 
community. It emj^asizes the valw of working with your hands as wdl as 
your head. U s part of what I like to call the science of living. On the farm, 
study and work are closely linkeii to each otlier. 

wiujAMs: That calls for education of adults as \%xll as youngsters. 
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wtlsok: It certainly docs, Tt^ rural family is mm impc^tant as an ciluca- 
tkmal institution than the url^n family because it's within tht family that rfw 
ymmg arc taught the wzy of life cai the farm. Woriung and living are nwc 
ifit^iated in niral areas than in urban. And I believe that for a better rural 
life w« need ediscati<m not only in the primary and secondary grades^ but also 
contini;K>us education fot addts* 

UNitooT: I like your science ol living i^a very mi^h, Mr. Wilson, Iwtt dcHi*t 
ytm think it requires a practical foundatim of such l^sic things as better Iwdth, 
housing, and working OHiditions? There's tt^ prc^lem of infant and n^iemal 
0K:»tality, for instance. The rale is ctmsisiendy higher in our rural than our 
urban area* And poor housing is part of the health picture. Our summer 
^dy <rf armers* camps for migratory uwkers revealed that mort of the 
families lixxd in shacks or !ean-t€» that were crowded and unscreened. Because 
there was no refrigeration, food was left on the tables with flies swarming about 
it from one meal's end to the next. TTiere were no facilities for lathing or 
washing clothes. 

wiLUAMs: And those working conditions are part erf the educational picture. 

lekeoot: Yes. Some of these camps wvre occupied by Southern migrant 
families, and many of their children nevtr had an <^>portunity to \mn to 
read and write. 

brooker: I suppose that in the ^tion of the South from which they came 
schods had been cIomx! fur several months lor the fx-ak har\csi season there, 
and when they arrived in the North schix>ls were pr<*ab!y closing fcM' the 
summer vacation. 

wiLUAM^: What it ms to boil down ii> is that farm lift*, working condi- 
tions, and eiiucaiion are all part of a whole, and to help one you've got to uwk 
on them all. 

leniux>t: The whde rural standard of living must be raised. 

wiuJAMs: And that mcrans more atiiilt eihication — which brings us hack to 
you, Mr. Wilson, and the work of the agricultural extension service. 

mtfios: WeVc accomplished a great deal with our agricultural and home 
demonstraticMis to the farmer and his family right on the farm. Extension 
work encourages thr democratic use of applied science. By that I mean transla- 
tion of scientific research and cx}ierimental findings in such a way that farm 
people can adofH them or reject them, according to their own wishes and 
needs. But wc need to develop also a variety of teaching methcKls to reach 
different Community groups on how to live. Rural .\n>crica is a vital figment 
of the way of life we cherish for the freeclom which it provides. Science and 
education should ofTer the means whereby people who labor and live on farms 
can free themselves from unncccrsar)' drudgery and have Irisurc for the science 
of living. 
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ukkoot: For naticmal security ihcy niu« it. 

erookeb: Yes, a cfcmocracy is diapcd by tlw peofit who ccanprisc it. 
WILSON: And Jeffcrsm cmf4ia«zed cducattcm as the first nerd of trw 
dktrocracy. 

wiujAMs: Well— what specific things can He done to ediwratc for a better 
rural life? 

brooker: The mo^ basic needs, it scims to me, are for adequate sclwd- 
buildings and facilities, a curriculum that meets the needs o( the community^ 
and teachers who arc adequatcfy prepared to carry out that curriculum. 

WILLIAMS: That means more thoro teacher training and mwt aifccpialc 
teacher tsalaries. And I'd add to your suggestions the conK^idation of sd«xsls 
and schod districts, adequate transponation facilities, and admini^rarivc Ica<fer- 
ship. 

WILSON: Yd add that, where it's neecfcrd, there shcwld be special means of 
providing instructional services such as circuit teaching, mobile units, and 
supervis^ correspondence courses. 

WILLIAM?' And we must have tighter attendance laws, for even a perfect 
school is worthless if youngsters Am\ attend. 

lenhoot: Hand in hand with anendance laws must go child labor laws and 
their full enforcement. The problem is really one of family economics and 
community resources. 

WILSON: Rural areas have more children and less income. And their low 
incomes limit educational opptMtuniiies and limit the^- ability to expand tlwrm. 

Williams: So we arrive at the ultimate problem of fmying for rural educa- 
tional needs. 

brooker: 1 think there are three answers: an adequate system of state taxa- 
tion for educational purposes, adequate methods of distributing stale funds, 
and feileral aid measures. 

Williams: Federal aid means that urban areas must help to support rural 
areas. 

LBN root: There's no reason why they shouldn*t when both are so inter- 
ikpendent. We can*i forget that cities ilepend upon the country for food, 
shelter, and clothing. 

brooker: And with a considerable migration of rural youths to the city, 
they're getting the services of workers educated at the expense of rural areas, 

wilmjn: Actually, the probkrm of rural educalion is the problem of American 
education, and education which results in a better rural life at the sime time 
results in a more (fcmocratic Arwrica, 

wiLUAMs: And vrith America entering an era different from any other, our 
youth as well as our adults will be called ufx>n to pass |udgnient on issues of 
world importance. They must ]x adequately educated for the jtA>. I repeat the 
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that out of cmr White Hcm« Confcfcace will omie a OMwTdumc ivpcHt 
whkh bdkw will chart the course of rural educatioti for the tmst lea years. 

AHHovticssLi Y<m have been lismiing to a diKi^kui of **Educati<» for a 
Better Rural Life** by Kfiss Kadurine Lcnnx>t, Oiief of the ChUdim's Bureau 
of the United States Drpuiimflt of Labctf; Mr* M. L. Wilscm, direct of 
cxmmoo services for tl^ United States Department of Agriculture; Mr* Jotm 
W, BrocAer, field secretary of the Kenti^y EdiK:atio^ Assodatkm; and Miss 
Qiarl OruKNtd Williains, director of tl^ Natku^ EdiKatimi Associatum Divi- 
dcm of Field Service, and Executive Chairman pf the White Hmisc ConforetKe 
on Rural Educatim being hdd hete in Washington undkr the dirccdtm of 
diree divisions of the National Edi^tim Associati^. 



Trouble at the Crossroads 

An In^rptfw on Rural EJmcation 

Tuesday, Orft^rr ^, /j^, 2:jo-2:^^ p,m„ EWT 
Mtumd Broadcasting System 
Oripnaiion: WOL, Washington, D. C, 

announcsr: Oi^ of the events making news here in Washington this week 
is the White House Conference on Rural Education calted by the Divisicms 
of Field Service* Rural Service, and Fetkral Relatitms of tlnr National Edi^ 
doo A^)c)ati(m and j^rticipared in by two hundred j^ofessional and lay 
leaders in rural life and education thruout the country, lliey are iht guests of 
tlw President and Mrs. Roosevelt. It's the iKipe of the men and vmnen 
gathered here that out of this exchange oi problems and {dans may come a 
charter for rural education the next ten years. Is that rights Dr. DavrscMS? 

mwson: Yes, it is. We are to consickr the principal problems <rf puUic schoc^ 
in the rural areas and to propose practical sdutions. 

ANKoiTNc£Jt: Dt, Howard A. Daw^n is Director of Rural Service for the 
National Education Association^ and he and Miss Gertrude Warren of the 
Extension Service of the United States Department of Agriculture are here in 
our studio this aftemom to disctiss what they call ^rouUe at the Cn^oads.** 
Just what is the trouble. Mm Warren, and why should all of America, urban 
and rural alike, be concerned about it? 

warhek: Trouble! Yes, but much is very good, Howewr, too few of our 
rural youth are being prepared adequately to face the problems ahead« Inso- ' 
much as rural areas are producing a surplus populaticHi es^mial to the life of 
urban areas, it is now the responsibility of the wt^de nation to sec that rural 
areas are well served. 

ANNOUNCE*: And what are these rural problems, Dr. Dawson? 
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Educational advantages for too many nind diuldren are too low. 
Rural sdKxJs ha^^ too little funds, teachers* salaries are too low and as a result 
too many rural toichcrs are not sufliciently wdl trained for their jobs, and 
fiDo many schools are too small. 

warrsn: And high-school education has not yet become universal among the 
rural ferm youth, by any means. To a large extent even the rural elementary 
schods are snudi institutions — o\xr a third of the pupils being enrolled in 
schods having only one or two teacl^rs. 

oawson: The small schcxjls present three prcrfilems that arc largely unsdved: 
First, they cost too mmrh per pupil. Second, they ^ noi offer an oppwtunity 
to lairn as much as the children need to know. TTiird, the teachers arc too 
often no* trained to deal with the dif&ull prd>lems of teaching in small schods 
and most of them have no expert supervision. 

ANNouNCEa: Has this situaticm ikveloped as a result of the war? 

DAWSON : Much of the trouble is nod new; it is the result of chronic ills. But 
much of it is now acute becaui^ of war conditions. During the last two years 
about CMse-fourth of the teachers have been new to their jobs. Thousands of 
classrooms have been closed for l^k of teachers. The rural schools have suf- 
fered nKKl. City schools with better salaries get many <rf the best rural teachers. 
Rural schools take whom they can get, 

warrek: And this is happening at a tin^ when the expansion of educational 
facilities is urgently needed so that young people may secure the foundations 
(rf a broad education that will prepare them to understand and defend 
democracy, to furnish leadership and cooperation in the rtHWistriiction period, 
and to succeed in the highly competitive labor market of the postwar years. 

announcer: You said before, Dr Dawson, that tho the war had made the 
rural education proUcm acute it wasn^ the real reason for it 

oawson: That's right. Actually there is no great shortage of wdl qualified 
teachers; there \s a shortage of funds to |«y living wages to rural teachers, 
$18.30 a wtck is just too little. Th- real lor^-range trouble, howc\er. is due to 
at least six weaknesses in the siriKiure tif rural educ'»'»on. 

aknoitkcer: And what are they^ 

Dawson: I think the first problem is the char.icttr and scope cif rurjl educa- 
tion. Would you agree. Miss Warren' 

warren: Yes, a major problem of rural education is that of adojHing in- 
structiofial urograms and procahues that will best contribute to a satisfactory 
%vay of intlividua! and community living in rural areas. The braid Kxcial and 
economic goals of ctlucation can be made real only in terms of the situations 
and needs of the children affcctetl. Ways and means should be dtvised and 
utilized for developing their abilities and attitudes so that they may take their 
rightful plaas :\s Anyvrkwn viu/,vm in all ini}X)rtant affairs lH>lh a! home and 
abroad. 
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DAWSON: Rtiral children, too, ought to have schocds be^nniag with the 
kintfcrgartcn and going thru high school which perhaps $}Kmld include the 
fourteenth gracfc. TTiey need elmentary 8c}m)o1s in whkh arc (tiered nc« tmiy 
the three R's well ^ught but also opportunitks to enjoy and Icam luMHry, 
geogra{^y, civics, literature, art, and munc, and to {»rtic2{»ite in wh<^$ome 
{^yskal cEerdse and social rdation^j^ High scbools mu^ ofiier a xnudi 
wider range of studies than is now fmmd in n^M small rural high scIkxJs. 

The second proi:4em is that of unequal educatiosial c^pmtunities. 

ANNOVKCE&: I thcHight all American children were supposed to have every 
pos^Ue o{^x>rtunity (or edi^tiooal (fevd<^>menL 

DAWSON: Unfortunately, they dc«i*t. Children of minority racial groups and 
children in poor farming areas iw often have schod facilities too ifieagcr to 
tolerate in modem America. 

warren: It is estimated that there arc about one million children of school 
age in the families of migratory agricultural laborers. Many of these children 
(fo not anend any schooK others attend cmly a short time at any <»sc place. 

ANNorNcER: What about the small schcxds? The cme-room, one-te^hcr ones 
you mentioned. ... I suppose they can't afford to offer a lot. • . • 

DAWSON : Most of them don't. They can if they have the advantages of bo<^- 
mobiles^ mobile shops, mobile health units, mobile units of visual aids, equip- 
ment, and other «rvices. 

announcer: 1 suppose none of the educational opportunities you've men- 
tioned are possible unless you have competent teachers, . . . 

DAWSON: Hardly. The school will never be any better than the teacher. 
Rural teachers must be specially educated for their jobs. Teachers colleges need 
to see that they are. The teacher must also be fsiid a decent salary, have a 
decent and secure place to live, and he assured of her job as long as she gives 
good and faithful $er\ice. She is also entitled to be an active and accej^ed 
participant in community affairs, 

warren: In my opinion, a mcKlem educational program requires a ^hooJ 
buildi* . ^amwd and arranged to acccmimodate the kind of instrtiction needed. 
For th: ^aety and hea m of pupils and teachers, mcwlern equipment is neetkd. 
Morcov they should be supplied with materials and apparatus necessary to 
rapid and eiTective learning. 

DAWSON: Another proWem is the reorganization of local school units, 
annol^cer: You mean there should he consolidation so there arc fewer but 
heftfr ^hools? 

daw^^n; To some extent. Many small schools ought to be consolidated with 
neighboring schools. High schools especially need to be larger where distance 
and travel facilities permit. Bui the most impwtant need is to organize larger 
administrative unils. Such units should he large enough to support at least 
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one high schaci and ixuy have m« clemaitary m^Hxi «r many. AU schods in 
such a unit should be under one bc^rd (A education and one superintai(knt 
schods selected by tlK brard, 

ANNoiTNCfiR: &nce mv^ improven^nts cMt mcM^ and rural areas seem to 
have less of it— ot a per capta t^sis anyway — there must be a financial prddem 
too. 

warren: Much oi the trouble is due to lack of adequate financial resources. 
Farm people arc responsible for the care and education <rf scmie 31 percent oi 
the naticm's children; yet farm ina»ne is only 9 pwcnt <rf the natiraal inomie. 

DAWSON: Too large a share of rural-Krhod nu^^y conm from property ta^^ 
Property is only a part of taxpaying ability. Taxes for the support of schods 
should come from a variety of sources, but they will do so only if the jtetc levies 
the taxes, except those on property, cdlects the money, and spends it where 
the schods arc needed. The state should guarantee su£Edent funds to each local 
schod unit to maintain a de^sible minimum standard <rf educational op- 
portunity. Pet^e ought to pay l<K:al schod taxes but unless the state does its 
share educational of^rtunities will be too uMvcn. 

annoi ntek: What about federal aid? Wouldn't that be a sdution? 

DAWSON: It uiould help and it is absdutely necessary unless several milli(»is 
of American children are to continue to be denied the educati<»i to which they 
are entitled. The extreme differences in the taxpaying alnlity of the several 
states make federal aid necessary. Children and money are very unevenly 
distributed. Former United States Senator Josh Lee cmce himroroudy but 
truthfully remarked: **It looks like where the k:Js are the mmiey ain*t." 

WARREv: The most probable federal financial assi^^iKe to public education 
in the reconstruction and reconversicm period fdlowing the war may well be 
a program that will furnish funds for schod buUdings and equipment. 

DAwsov: .^nd rural-«:hod leaders and administrators, and the farmers, ought 
to profit by the experience of the puHic works programs of the 1930's. Under 
that program many school buildings were constructed, but mostly in the cities. 
Rural areas will not be able to use public works funds if they are made avail- 
able again unle«is the ficoplc organize larger schod districts and make plans 
now for the future devel<^>ment of their schods. State departments of educa- 
titm should lie taking the lead in this matter. Surveys for the reorganization 
of niral sfhf>ols and the planning of new ^hod buildings should be under 
way now. 

aknoi'ncer: You feel then that the problems of rural education are not 
insuperable r 

DAWSON : There is nothing involved that cannot be adequately coped with. 
What we need is gtxnl teachers and plenty of them, professional school leader- 
ship, public understanding and ctx)pcration, goodwill and fairness, and adequate 
financial resources. 
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warren: With an understanding of the part which rural America mim play 
boch htrt and abrrad, with a vision of tfw rural civilizatkm which can be 
developed thru coordinated effort, we now have the opportunity, with cdiwra- 
litm as OUT inistrun^nc, to make the hopes and aspirations erf our forefathers 
a reality— to make the American dream of equal oppcMtunity for all come 
tnx in rural America. 

nAWsos: I, for one, believe that the rural schods are a fundamental and 
indispensable means of building and maintaining in America the nK>st glorious 
life anywhere in the world. 

announcer: You have been listening to a discussion on rural educati<m by 
Dr. Howard A. Dawson, IXrcrtor of Rural Service of the National EducatiOT 
Association, and Miss Gertrude Warren of the Extension Service of the United 
States Department of Agricnhure-^wo i^rticipants in the White House Con- 
fcrctice on Rural Education which opens today here in Wa^ington. 
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Recofders^hssz ^fx»vocK, Assistant in Education, State Department of 
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TROY u STEARNS^ Dircct^ of Rurol Education, Michigan State College, 

East Lansing, Michigan 
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OnMip II — Education for Community Living in Rural Areas 

Chairman— FTL ASK w. cyr. Professor of Education in Charge of Rural Educa- 
tion, Teachers Colkgr, Ctdumhia University, New York,. New Yorl{ 
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Science, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, North Carolina 
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Group IV— Problems xd tlw Profe^kmal Personnel for Rural Eduotdoa 
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Ruml Schools 
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